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HARMONIOUS PROPORTIONS OF THE ТАТ МАНАТ. 
H.I.S. Kanwar 


WRITERS, art critics, authorities on architecture and scholars specialising 

in the Mughal period, and in their wake both Indian and European 
historians, have waxed eloquent on the harmonious proportions of the Taj 
Mahal. However, it would appear that none of them has made a serious 
attempt to demonstrate how the various elements comprising not only the 
imperial tomb but also the other components of the Taj Mahal complex are 
in complete harmony with one another As we shall see, in this context it is 
doubted* whether this has any parallel in the entire history of art and archi- 
tecture the world over 


To achieve such harmony all the elements and components must neces- 
sarily be of certain definite dimensions in length, breadth and height, both 
in terms of ground plan and elevation This must have involved careful and 
accurate mathematical calculations, a subject in which the Mughal architects 
and engineers were adept. Ustad Ahmad Lahori, the architect of the Taj 
Mahal, was not only an expert engineer but also an adept in mathematics, 
including geometry and astronomy ! 


Curiosity urged this writer to have a closer look at the various dimensions 
ofthe Taj Mahal The first thing which struck him was that they comprised 
a host of odd figures in Shahjahani yards furnished by the contemporary 
historians in their description of this masterpiece of architecture.’ For instance, 
the dimensions of the Great Basement are given as 374 by 140, the mausoleum 
70 square, the garden 368 square, the central tank platform 28 square, the 
minarets 7 in diameter at the base and 52 in height, and so оп One wondered 
why they should not be 375 (or 380 or 400, or better still 420 which 1s a 
multiple of 140), 80, 360, 30, 10, and 50, respectively What 1s more, the 


(1) Dr. Sayid Sulaiman Nadvi “The Family of Engineers who built the Та) Mahal and the 
Red Fort," Journal of the Bihar Research Society, Vol XXXIV, Parts I and II, Patna, 
March and June 1948, pp. 75-110, based on the Persian MS  Diwan-i-Muhandis, а 17th- 
early 18th century document written іп the hand of Hafiz Lutfullah Muhandis, which was 
in the possession of the late Sayid Mahmud Khan Bangalor: (died circa 1955) This 
paper, originally written іп Urdu, was read at the first meeting of the Idarah Ma‘arif-1- 
Islamiyah, Lahore, held on April 9, 1933 and published in its proceedings іп 1935. At 
the author's instance, the paper was translated into English by Sayid Sabahuddin ‘Abdur 
Rahman, Fellow of the Shib Academy, Azamgarh. 


(2) ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori, Badshahnama, Persian Text, Bibliotheca Indica Series, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, Vol. П, pp. 322-33); Muhammad Salih Kambo, 
“Атаі--байһ, Persian Text, Bibliotheca Indica Series, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 

* 1912-1946, edited by Ghulam Yazdani, (three volumes), Vol. II, pp. 380-386. 
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àbove dimensions of 374, 140, 70, 368, 28, 7 and 52 seem even odder when 
converted into English feet and inches, namely 980' 4.544", 366' 11.84", 
183! 5.92", 964’ 7.808", 73! 4.768", 18” 4.192" and 136’ 2.712" respectively, on 
the basis that on an average the Shahjahani yard (gwz) is 31.456 inches, 
(1.е., 0. 798984 metre) in length. ` 


Ап appraisal of the elevation of the mausoleum апа the minarets drawn 
to scale by the Archaeological Survey of India revealed the following interest- 
Ang results, which convinced the writer that the dimension figures were not 
odd after all: 


(a) the first storey gallery of the minarets is level with the first floor of 
the mausoleum ; 


(b) the second storey gallery of the minarets is level with the second 
floor of the mausoleum , 


(c) the third storey gallery of the minarets is level with the top of the 
drum of the central dome, whence the latter springs; ° 


(d) the chhaga of the cupola atop the minarets is level with that whence 
the curves of the dome commence to bulge; and 


(e) the pinnacle top of the minarets is level with that of the maximum 
bulge of the dome. 


The above would point to the fact that the dimensions had been fixed as 
a result of deliberate calculations as also with the idea to achieve the best 
perspective effect. 


Generally speaking, whether the ground plan of a minaret erected during 
the period 12th to 17th century in the Indian sub-continent is polygonal or 
circular, the elevation is either cylindrical or conical, the latter shape having 
its ancestry in Central Asia and Persia Further, more often than not 
commencing from the base of the minaret upward, the heights of the storeys 
are either equal or in decreasing order. But here in the case ofthe Taj 
Mahal, the first storey of its minarets is 36’ 8" in height, the second 34’ 10" 
and the third 39'! 


At first sight this arrangement would appear lopsided. But on appreciat- 
ing the observations already stated above, this situation can be more easily 
understood because of the relationship between the minarets and the 
mausoleum, the former being subordinated to the latter in the matter of 
elevation. The Mughal engineer was an artist first and an architect next, and 
it was in the context of the Taj Mahal, which was the pivot of the plan, that 
he fixed the dimensions of the minarets to produce an artistic effect and to 
embody symmetry in harmonious relation to the mausoleum as well as to 
achieve the best perspective. 


Delving a little further into this interesting question of the dimensions of 
other important components of the Taj Mahal complex, the writer drew a 
side elevation right from the Sirhi Darwaza (Gateway of Steps) situated at 


4. 
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the southern end of the complex, up to the northern perimeter of the Taj 
Mahal on the Jumna River bank, as accurately to scale as he could on a sheet 
of graph paper. On it he marked out the horizontal distances and heights 
pertaining to the Sirhi Darwaza, Jilokhana, Main Gateway, the expansive 
garden, the central marble tank, the minarets and the mausoleum itself, in 
that order. Then, he made experiments in drawing straight lines joining an 
1mportant basic point of the above components to the important basic points 
of the mausoleum. Апа, to his great surprise he discovered the undermen- 
tioned relationship between the dimensions of these components and those of ' 
the mausoleum. 


Lines drawn from the Sirk Darwaza 


(a) The line joining the centre point of the top of the Sirhi Darwaza to 
the top of the pinnacle of the mausoleum passes through the highest point of 
the main gateway This line thus fixes the height of the main gateway in 
relation to the mausoleum. 

(b) Тһе line joining the centre point of the base ofthe Sirhi Darwaza to 
the top of the pinnacle of the mausoleum passes through the centre point of 
the second floor of the main gateway. This line thus fixes the height of' 
second floor of the main gateway іп relation to the mausoleum ; and 


(c) The line joining the centre of the base of the Sirhi Darwaza to the 
apex of the dome of the mausoleum passes through the apex of the lofty central 
recessed arch of the main gateway, thus fixing the height ofthe latter in 
relation to the mausoleum. 

In view of the above, it may be concluded that the dimensions of the 
Sirhi Darwaza and its distance from the mausoleum were fixed mathemati- 
cally bearing in mind the relation between the two, the mausoleum 
predominating. Тһе result of this process also fixed the elevation dimensions 
of the main gateway and its distance from the mausoleum. 


Lines drawn from the Central Tank in ihe Garden 


(a) The line joining the centre point of the central tank base to the apex 
of the lofty central arch of the mausoleum passes through the central point 
of the first storey gallery of the minaret. This line fixes the height of the 
lofty arch in relation to the first floor of the mausoleum. Ав stated earlier, 
the level of the latter is the same as that of the first storey gallery of the 
minaret 

(b) The line joining the centre point of the central tank base to the 
centre point of the mid-level of the drum passes through the centre point of 
the second storey gallery of the minaret This line fixes the height of the 
latter in relation to the mausoleum, and also the elevation dimensions of the 
drum. 

(c) The line joining the centre point of the central tank base to the centre 
of the maximum bulge level of the dome passes through the centre point of 
the third storey gallery of the minaret, thus fixing the height of the latter in 

*relation to the mausoleum, and also the elevation of the dimensions of the 


dome. 
° 
° 


e 


. 
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(d) The line joining the centre point of the central tank base to the 
central point of the lotus ornament base (around the apex of the dome) passes 
through the top of the pinnacle of the minaret, whose height it thus fixes in. 
relation to the mausoleum, as also the elevation dimension of the lotus orna- 
ment on the apex of the dome. Not only that, this process also fixes the siting 
of the central tank of the garden and the dimensions of the garden itself. 


(e) The angle between the horizontal and the line joining the centre 


, point of the central tank base to the centre point of the second floor of the 


main gateway fixes the horizontal distance between these two points 

(f) The angle between the horizontal and the line joining the centre 
point of the central tank base to the centre point of the top of the Sirhi 
Darwaza fixes the horizontal distance between the two points 


Lines drawn from the mid-point between the centre points of the Central Tank and 
the Main Gateway Bases 


(a) The line joining this point to the mid-level centre point of thg ground 
and first floors of the mausoleum passes through the mid-level centre point 
of the first storey of the minaret. 

(b) The line joining this point to the northern end of the base of the 
drum passes through the mid-level centre point of the second storey of the 
minaret 

(c) The line joining this point to the northern end of the base of the 
dome passes through the mid-level centre point of the third storey of the 
minaret. 

(d) The line joining this point to the centre point of the maximum bulge 
level of the dome passes through the centre point between the chhajja of the 
cupola and the third storey gallery of the minaret. li 

Тһе above demonstrates that there is a definite relation between the 
length of the garden and the elevation of the mausoleum, as also that of the 
minarets. 


Lines drawn from the mid-point between the centre bownts of the Central Tank and 
the Mausoleum Bases . 


(а) Тһе line joining this point to the арех of the lofty arch of the 
mausoleum passes through the mid-level centre point of the first storey of 
the minaret. 

(b) The line joining this point to the southern end of the base of the 
drum passes through the centre point of the first storey gallery of the minaret. 


(c) The line joining this point to the centre point of the base of the 
dome passes through the mid-level centre point of the second storey of the 
minaret. 


(d) The line joining this point to the centre point of the maximum bulge 
level ofthe dome passes through the centre point of the second storey gallery 
of the minaret. . ° 


ы 


`. 
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The above also demonstrates that there is a definite link between Ше. 


length of the garden and the elevation of the mausoleum, as also that of the 
minarets, the dimensions of which bear а definite proportion to those of the 
mausoleum 


Another interesting point came to light when a line was drawn from the 
top of the pinnacle of the Taj Mahal, passing through the top of the pinnacle 
of the mosque and projected until it touched the ground level, the horizontal 
distance between the mausoleum base centre point and where the line touched 
the ground is found to be very approximately that between the Sirhi Darwaza 
and central tank centre points at their respective bases. This demonstrates 
that a definite link exists between the elevation of the mosque and the 
mausoleum 


Further, when a line is drawn from the top of the pinnacle of the mosque, 
passing through the top ofthe pinnacle of the pavilion situated midway down 
the garden length and on the western perimeter, and projected to touch the 
ground level, the horizontal distance between this latter point and the mosque 
base centre point 1s nearly equal to that between the mausoleum base centre 
point and the southern end of the main gateway platform. ‘This indicates a 
definite relation between the elevations of the pavilion and the mosque, and 
thereby with that of the mausoleum What is perhaps more remarkable is 
that the aforesaid horizontal distance is approximately one and a half times 
the east-west length of the Great Basement 


In other words, not only 1s there a definite proportional link between the 
various components in the complex and the mausoleum but also among them. 
Readers may be cautioned that these proportions are either exact or very 
nearly во The reason for the difference 18 that apart from having been 
affected by manv earthquakes, the sun and wind have had their impact on 
the physics and chemistry of the Taj Mahal since its construction about three 
and a half centuries ago and, as was inevitable, there have been some visible 
changes in its dimensions. 


To substantiate this assertion it is opportune to quote a noted authority 
on the Taj Mahal dimensions, Colonel J.A. Hodgson, Surveyor-General of 
India in 1840, who writes :? 


"The marble platform rests on the larger one of stone, it is, I suppose, a 
nearer approximation of a square than was ever attained іп so large a mass of 
masonry: it was intended to be a perfect square, each side of 120 imperial, 
(ie, Shahjahani) guz (yard), and the whole 14,400 square guz, and it is 
remarkable that it is exactly 4 bigahs (in area), which most probably it was 
intended to be here then, appears to be the measure we want, as near as we 
can expect to attain ıt. Those who have experience in such things, will not 
be surprised to find 1n the measurements of four sides of a square of masonry 
of 314 feet, an extreme difference of 6 inches among them especially when it 
1s considered that as the building has stood about 190 years, it may, perhaps, 


(3) Colonel J.A. Hodgson, "Memoir on the Length of the Ilahee Guz," J.R.4 S., London, 


4 Vol. УП, 1843, p. 53. 


e 
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have shrunk a little." * 

Colonel Hodgson took the above and other measurements of the Taj 
Mahal іп 1825,5 and since then a century and a half has elapsed during 
which the mausoleum has probably shrunk further This is evident from 
the fact that when measurements were taken by the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Agra, in 1958, the marble platform was found to be 313 feet square 6 


It may also be mentioned in passing that any attempt made to draw the 
plan and elevation of the Taj Mahal according to the measurements stated 
in the Badshahnama and *Amal-i-Sahh would be unsatisfactory because the 
dimensions recorded there are "in the entire guz only," and therefore not 
accurate. 


Governing Factor in Dimensions 


In the foregoing we have focused some light on the dimensions of various 
components of the Taj Mahal complex and elements of the mausoleum having 
a definite relation in the matter of proportion, not only of the former with 
those of the latter but also with one another. : 

Such being the case, there must be some governing factor "The main 
element of the mausoleum, and indeed the most predominant one is the 
dome which is surrounded by other elements of the mausoleum. Let us have 
a look at its essential dimensions 


Breadth Нем Circumference 


(a) Pinnacle (at maximum) 884 3059 27! 4.1” 
Pedestal on which it is installed 9' 8.5" 30 6.1" 
(b) Lotus Decoration on apex (at maxi- 40” 6 0" 15' 6.0" 127 3 4" 
mum) 
(c) Outer Shell 
At maximum, including lotus 9160" 112 6.0" 287 68" 
, (above base of drum) 
-do- minus -do- 91'6.0" 107” 0.0" 
Тор diameter (at base of lotus) 37' 6.0" 11710 3" 
Diameter at maximum bulge 91’ 6.0" 25' 0.0" 


(above base of dome) 





(4) I have preferred to use the term Shahjahani guz (or yard) as opposed to Akbar's Jlahee guz 
because Shahjahan had fixed the former's component at 42 digits instead of 41 as had been 
done by Akbar in the case of the latter—even though the length іп both instances 
remained unchanged. 


(5) Ibid., p. 51. 

(6) The relevant drawings of the plan and elevations of the Taj Mahal complex, referred to 
1n this context and illustrated, are those drawn by the Archaeological Survey of India 
Northern Circle, Agra and are dated June 1, 1955. It 1s understood that no new drawings 
were made later atleast till April 1967 when this writer procured photographs of the 
aforesaid drawings at Agra. 


(7) Hodgson, op. cit., p. 31. ° 


Pa 
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Curves’ vertical height 


Drum (at maximum) 


Inner dimensions of outer shell (at 
maximum) 


Drum's inner dimensions 


Height of apex of dome above 
marble platform 
(d) Inner Shell 


Hemispherical ceiling (at maxi- 
mum diameter) 


Top of ceiling above marble plat- 
fons 


(e) Octagonal Hall 

Diameter of octagon (radius 29'1.0") 

Diagonal of octagon (i e., diameter 
of circumscribing circle whose 
radius is 317 5 575") 

Side of octagon 

Perimeter of octagon (i.e. 2471 0’x8) 

Height of 1st floor above marble 
platform 

Height of 2nd floor above marble 
platform 
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7 
Breadth Height Circumference 
61” 0.0” 
(lotus base to 
dome base) 
87 50” 36' 6.0" 274! 9.0" 
60' 9.0" 90' 6 0" 1907114” 
60” 9.0” 26’ 0 0” 
(1e 4 above 
Inner shell (ор) 
193’ 0.0" 
60” 9.0" 29% 1.0" 
(1e , above horizon- 
tal of its diameter) 
82” 6.0" 
58' 2.0" 54^ 5.0" 
62'11.5" 54! 50" 197'10.5" 
24 1.0" 
192' 8.0" 
36' 8.0" 
71' 2.0" 


On an analysis of the above, the following results deduced proved 


interesting : 


Dimension considered. 


Result 


(a) Height of the apex of 
- dome above marble 
platform, 193' 


(b) Maximum bulge dia- 
meter of outer shell of 
dome, 91'6" 


(c) Diameter of drum of 
. the dome, 87/5" 


Almost equal to the perimeter of the octagonal 
hall, 24'1^ x 8, һе, r92'8", and nearly so to the 
circumference of circumscribing circle of octagonal 


hall, 62711 532"x s ie., 197'10 529". 
Almost equal to diameter of octagonal hall x = x > 
i.e , 582" x 22 x P namely 914.857" 


Almost equal to one and a half times the diameter 


of the octagonal hall, i.e., 58’2%x » namely 57'3". o 


е 
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Dimension considered 


(d) Height of the drum of 
the dome, 36'6" 


(e) Height of the pinnacle 
crowning the dome, 
30'5 9” 


(f) Length of side of mau- 
soleum square, 186” 


(g) Length of longer side 
of mausoleum irregu- 
lar octagon, 138/6” 


(h) Length of smaller side 
of mausoleum irregu- 
lar octagon, 33'6" 


(i) Length of side of the 
marble platform 
square, 313’ 


(j) Width of Great Base- 
ment, 366'8" 


(k) Length of Great Base- 
ment, 983'6" 


(1) Length of the Та) 
Mahal complex (1 e., 
the walled enclosure 
plus the Jilokhana ), 
184272" 
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Result 
1 22 i : 
Almost equal to тхтх 587" (diameter of octa- 


сопа! hall), іе, 36'6 285" 


Almost equal to - X diameter of pedestal on which 


it is installed, i e., 9/8 sx, namely 30'6". 


Nearly equal to diameter of octagonal hallx 
2 


š 2 
.e. 8/24 mici 
i.e., 5 7x, 


22 
7 , 
namely 182'9.86" 


i х2 x 58/2” (diameter of octago- 


nal hall), i.e , 737'1.5" 


Nearly equal to 


Nearly equal to the longer side of the mausoleum 


4 2 


а ұш. 


irregular octagon divided by 
138/6" x 2x77, namely 33.6”, 


Almost equal to the east-west length of the Great 
Basement (983'6") divided by 32, іе. 3T2'IT.7272”, 
It is also about 5 times the diagonal of the octa- 
ропа! hall (62/11.5") 1.е., 314'9 5". 

Nearly equal to the diameter of the octagonal hall 


(582^) x52 x 2, 3697.47. 


Almost equal to length of side of platform square 
(313) «22, ie, 9898.5. — - 


= 5 


Diameter of octagonal hall ( 5892”) multiplied by 


22 ×22 x22 works out to 1805 8.8368", 


7 7 7 


Side of mausoleum square (186!) multiplied by 


22 x 22 works out to 193772 6916". 


7 7 
While 58'2” х 10х22 comes to 18261”, 


366'8" x 5 х2 equals to 1833'4". 


-. 
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From the foregoing details it would be observed that the important" 
element for the derivation of the dimensions of the Taj Mahal would appear 
to be the diameter of the central octagonal hall, which is the component 
supporting the dome, the principal feature of the mausoleum. Further, 
T (3 14159) figures prominently in al! calculations It would be appreciated 
that in practice, it is more difficult (with a protractor and a ruler) to draw 
an accurate octagon than a circle (with compasses) Therefore, it is easier 
to draw a circle first, mark its diameters perpendicular to one another, and 
then bisect the four right angles to divide the circle into eight equal parts, ` 
thereby automatically obtaining an accurate octagon Thus, the governing 
factor 15 actually diameter of the circle contained within the central octagonal hall 


When we delve further into this mystery of the perfect proportions of 
the Taj Mahal and make an intimate study of its ground plan, an analysis 
would reveal that it is the result of an ingenious system of triangulation, 
whose network of lines forms not only triangles but also squares, rectangles 
and diamond figures. In the case of right-angled triangles, the hypotenuse 
can also be a diameter of a circle whose circumference passes through the 
three points of such triangles 


This purely geometrical network is so wonderful that it fixes the dimen- 
sions of every element іп the plan of the Taj Mahal It is so accurate that 
the dimensions can be derived through geometrical calculations. In fact, the 
system may be said to be foolproof so that it virtually eliminates the necessity 
of going to the site of the Taj Mahal to know the measurements of any 
element of the mausoleum ! 


Man’s desire to erect edifices of dimensions producing a sense of balance 
іп them is an ancient one With some certainty this idea was extant as far 
back as 3000 B C., the period of the Pyramids of Egypt То achieve this 
sense of balance the Egyptian master-builders fixed the dimensions of a 
building, that is, its length, breadth and height, in some proportion with one 
another The first step in this regard was accuracy іп measurement and with 
it accurate workmanship * Coupled with this was their idea of perfection in 
orientation, “the feeling that the earthly building should be put into relation 
with its heavenly prototype the world temple ..The idea must have been that 
as the heavens were stable, not to be moved, so the building put into proper 
relationship with the universe would acquire a magical stability."? Accord- 
ing to WR Lethaby, the height of the pyramid was fixed in relation to the 





(8) W.R. Lethaby, Architecture—An Introduction to the History апа Theory of the Art of 
Building, London, 1914 p 60 "Already when the pyramid of Meydum was built. the 
1dea of accuracy had been carried so far that the bedding of the stones around the base 
varied іп level only about a quarter of an inch in the 2000 feet; the joints are “under 
1/100th of an inch” Тһе stones were finished by the strokes of a small adze " 

(9) Lethaby, op. cit, p. 61 Lethaby also observes: "It 1s recorded that when Akhnaton 
founded the new city, four boundary stones were accurately placed, so that tt should be 
exactly square" (pp. 61-62); and *'In later Bgyptian inscriptions relating to buildings, 
phrases often occur like ‘it 1s such as the heaven in all its quarters’; ‘firm as the heavens’.” 

. (p. 61). i 
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* perimeter of 115 base in the ratio of 7 to 44, which is the same as the ratio of the 
radius of-a circle to its circumference, namely > 2 T or 1: 2 T.° А 
pyramid consists of four triangles standing at an angle to the sides of its base, 
their tops joined together at the apex of the pyramid, which therefore com- 
prised a system of triangulation Неге one element was related to every other 
element in the system in some definite geometrical proportion, 


In the centuries that followed this idea of geometrical proportion which 
embodied harmony among the various elements of a building, was probably 


` learnt from the Еруриапв by the Greeks, Romans and Byzantines, and later 


spread further east to Persia “Те is recorded that Justinian (about sixth 
century А D ) sent the Persian king, Chosroes, workmen to build his palace 
at Ctesiphon ; if ıt be true they may have gone from Egypt." The ancient 
Greek sage of the 5th-4th century B C., Plato, once remarked: “God always 
calculates geometrically " Plato was obviously thinking of harmony that God 
intended between one thing and every other 1n the universe 


In so far as the Muslims are concerned, the system of triangulation is 
found in the Arabian peninsula in the 7th-8th century А D , that is, soon 
after its advent. This is evident from the plan of the Dome of the Rock at 
Jerusalem, and the system was therefore known to the Arab builders. 


In the twelfth century, when the Gothic style of building made its 
appearance, its origin was, according to Professor Petrie, the result “of the 
transmission of Eastern forms to the west in and before the twelfth century, 
and this led the noted English Architect Sir Christopher Wren to opine that 
the Gothic style should be called Saracenic. He was born in 1632 at the 
time the construction of the Taj Mahal had begun There is also another 
coincidence in this context, for Wren was elected a fellow of the All Souls 
College, Oxford, іп 1653 just when the Taj Mahal was completed. Lethaby, 
in regard to the evolution of the Gothic style, observes: “Much of the 
romance spirit which underlies the literature and art of the early Middle 
Ages seems to have been born of contact with the East; and the development 
of the Saracen schools of art was so parallel with those of the West that it 
seems probable, as Professor Petrie has suggested, that both belong to the 
same great cycle "" 


Thus it would seem probable that the West acquired the knowledge of 
the system of triangulation during its intercourse with the countries bordering 
on the eastern Mediterranean. This may be observed from the design and 
construction of the Gothic vault, in which the problem was to make vertical 
the horizontal pressures of the bows, and this involved practical application 


(10) Lethaby, op cit., pp. 38, 62-63. Also see K.A.C. Creswell, History of the Evolution of 
the Dome m Persia, J R.A.S., London, 1914, p. 690. 


(11) Lethaby, op. cit , p. 143. 


(12) Lethaby, op. cit., p. 208, on the authority of W.M. Flinders Petrie, author of Egyptian 
Arts and Crafts. 


(13) Lethaby, op. cit , p. 208. " 
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of geometry and mechanics !^ As Karl Baedeker observes, it was the period 
when ''the play of mechanical forces in the construction of vaulting began 
to absorb the builders’ interest and to supplant the pleasure іп well-propor- 
tioned unified spaces which had been handed down by classical traditions."!5 
Itis no wonder, therefore, that the employment of the aforesaid system in the 
Gothic style resulted іп the beauty and harmony which is evident in its 
churches and other edifices 


The meaning of all this is deeper than what seems on the surface, for by 
employment of “these methods a building, instead of being a collection of odd* 
notes, became а harmonious chord in stone, a sort of living crystal, and after 
all, it really is not strange that harmonies of this sort should appeal to us 
through our sight, just as chords 1n music appeal to us through our hearing, 
since ratios such as the square root of two, and especially that which the 
diameter of a circle bears to its circumference, which enters into the equation 
of movement of everything іп space—nay, further, into the movement of the 
very electrons of the atom itself —are fundamental іп time and space; they 
go right down to the very basis of our own nature and of the physical universe 
in which we live and move and have our being, and may well appeal to us 
consciously." 16 


According to Emmanuel Viollet-le-Duc (1814-1879), the noted French 
architect, when the Gothic style of architecture with its sky-piercing spires, 
lofty vaults and central portals of pointed arches, lovely stained glass windows, 
well lighted and ventilated interior, and gracefully ornamented exterior, 
came into vogue, the Christian world was fighting its Crusades!” against the 
powerful militant forces of Islam Тһе former was thus locked in a life and 
death struggle for survival This situation caused a strong religious feeling 
in the hearts of Christians resulting in theiacorporation of their tenets symboli- 
cally in every sphere of life, including art and architecture both of which 
served, so tosay, as immortal memorials before the Christian masses not only 
as a means of preserving their creed but also its perpetration. Thus we find 
here the transformation of ‘һе achievement of engineering calculations 
into the polyphonous symbolic ensemble of the Corpus Christi in architectural 
form,’’!® whose ground plan was appropriately of the holy cross pattern. 


(14) This information has been kindly furnished by my scholarly friend and antiquarian, 
Charles Thiery, іп his letter of July 31, 1971 from Paris, an the authority of the noted 
19th century French architect, Eugene Emmanuel Viollet-le-Duc (1814-1879), who 
specialised іп the study of Gothic architecture and who restored several Gothic edifices 
in Paris. Among his works by Viollet-le-Duc may be mentioned Dictionnaire de 4 
Architecture Francaise (1853). Incidentally, Mr. Charles Thiery is himself an authority 


on Muslim Art in Turkey. 
(15) Karl Baedeker, Paris and Its Environs, Leipzig, 1924, p. XXXV. 
(16) К.А С Creswell, op. си, pp. 690-691. Italics mines 
(17) The Crusades occurred as follows. the first in 1095 A.D., second іп 1147, third in 1190, 
fourth іп 1202, fifth 1n 1215, sixth іл 1228, seventh іп 1248 and the eighth in 1270, 
(18) аррар D. Runes and Harry С. Schriekel, Encyclopaedia of the Arts, New York, 1946, 
e Dp . . 
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This incorporation of Christian religious symbols seems to have proceeded 
to such an extent that the Gothic architects even decided what the number 
of arches, portals, windows and other architectural features should be at any 
one place in the churches they built 


In fact the number of architectural features and elements in Gothic 
churches had no religious basis but was decided upon with the object of 
attaining beauty in ornamentation and a pleasing sense of balance and 
symmetry. Our contention is also supported on Viollet-le-Duc's allusion to 
“what he terms as а golden formula employed by the Gothic architects, the 
results of which produced harmony in their edifices. 


Even though the Gothic builders may have picked up certain ideas from 
their Near East counterparts in the matter of obtaining balanced proportions 
in the Gothic style of building, they differed in some ways from those which 
were applied in Islamic architecture Апа, even presuming that the former 
employed the latter's principles in evolving the ground plan, it does not seem 
quite so in elevation, this being evident frum the ratio of the dimensions of 
the base with that of the towering height of their churches As a case m 
point, the Church of the Invalides in Paris had a base of about 170 feet, 
while its overall height (that of the spire) is stated to be between 345 and 
351 feet. 


Islam rejects superstitions of any kind. Іп Islam the figures 1 to 10, for 
that matter any other numerals, have no religious significance whatever in 
the practice or tradition of building However, it may be added іп passing 
that the characters of the Arabic alphabet have been given certain numerical 
values for the purpose of composing chronograms, as may be observed from 
various inscriptions which through chronograms incorporated in them furnish 
their respective dates. 


In the case ofthe harmonious proportions in Islamic architecture, where 
the height of an edifice bears to the circumference of its base the same 
relationship as the diameter of a circle to its circumference, the application 
of this formula or principle had continued to be in vogue ever since the 


(19) According to Viollet-le-Duc, "the golden formula" was derived from the following 
equation 


1 +x = һе, X? + X — 1 = 0, in which the value of 15 0 6183399 Thus x+ | = 


1.6183399. From the same, he deduced that 618.3399 x 1618 3399 works out to 
1,000,648.13193201, i e , approximately | million. 


It 1s interesting to note that the world-famed French architect, le Corbusier, based his 
Modular on the golden mean 1.618, as evident from his architectura] creations at 
Chaudigarh (Punjab State in northern India), where the height of each floor is only about 
10 feet. Perhaps, this figure was arrived at on the broad assumption of the world average 
height of man at the round figure of 6 feet. Now 6' x 1.618 comes to 9 708 feet or 9 
feet 8.496 inches, and for convenience of measurement, say 10 feet Such a height 
between two floors 1s deemed naturally sufficient to provide for proper ventilation and 
light, and ensuring healthy living conditions. 


еб 


(20) Karl Baedekar, Paris and Its Environs, London, 1934, р. 309, Michelin's Guide to Paris, Я 


London, Winter 1967268, p. 45. 
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advent of Islam and particularly from the time of the construction of the ` 
Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem and the transmission of the principle into 
Persia?! However, ıt was not until a little over a century ago that its 
existence was discovered, as may be deduced from Creswell’s observation : 
“І believe this (the Mausoleum of Khodabunde at Sultaniya in Persia, built 
c 1305 А.О) ıs the only instance in Persian architecture where anything of 
the sort has been discovered, but 1t might well be found in other buildings, 
were ıt looked for, since the idea itself, although its existence was not dreamt 
of sixty years ago (с. 1854), 1s constantly being found over a wider and wider ` 
field That literature contains no reference to it goes for nothing, as craft 
secrets were only parted under vows of secrecy " " Аз 1s known from age- 
old traditions, such ciaft secrets were passed on from father to son, or from 
ustad (master) to ¿hala (disciple) 


Creswell's contention is correct, and 1t applies not only to Persia but also 
to the sepulchral edifices іп Central Asia, including Samarqand, where the 
tombs of Timur and his queen Bibi Khanam are situated А detailed examina- 
tion of these would fill a volume But ıt may be opportune to state here that 
the diameter of the dome of the Mausoleum of Khodabunde is 84 feet,?3 said 
to be the largest in Persia, which is about the same as that of the base of the 
Taj Mahal dome, namely 87 feet 5 inches 


However, here we shall concern ourselves with some examples from Indo- 
Muslim architecture, one of the earliest being the Qutb Minar at Delhi, 
whose erection was commenced by Qutbuddin Aibek around 1199 AD and 
completed by his successors Тһе diameter of its base is 47 feet 3 inches, 
while that at the top of the fifth storey is a mere 9 feet (as extant today), the 
total height of the Minar being 238 feet The object of building it was 
perhaps twofold, namely a symbol of the Muslim victory and a lofty place 
for calling the faithful to prayer Since the call to prayer took place from 
the balcony of the second storey,” it is conjectured that this was the height 
up to which it was originally meant to be built, namely 148 feet It is 
interesting to add that the circumference of the base (on the basis of its. dia- 
meter of 47 feet 3 inches) works out to 148 feet 6 inches, which is in accor- 
dance with the formula deduced from the Mausoleum of Khodabunde at 
Sultantya referred to above 


The sarcophagus chamber of the tomb of Ghiyathuddin Tughluq, built in 
1325 Ар, 1e., over a century after the Qutb Minar was begun, is about 17 
feet square, its sloping walls rising up to the octagonal base of the drum On 
the latter rests a dome with a slightly pointed apex, whose height above base 


(2) КАС Creswell, “Тһе Origin and Evolution of the Persian Double Dome,’ 
Magazine, London, 1913. 


(22) K.A.C Creswell, “History of the Evolution of the Dome in Persia," JR A.S, L 
1914, pp. 690-69]. ondon, 


(23) Jbıd., p. 688. 
(24) Carr Stephens, The Archaeology and Monumental Remains of Delhi, Calcutta, 1876, p. 


58f Also see James Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 1967 — 
e Delhi, p. 205, note 2 and p. 206. ` Reprint, 


” Burlington 
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‘level of the tomb is approximately 53 feet 6 inches, which satisfies the 
aforesaid principle of geometrica] proportion 

A century later was built a beautiful minar at Gaur in Bengal, and though 
it is now in a dilapidated state, its conical shape is reminiscent of the Qutb 
Minar For about two-thirds of its height, ıt ıs а twelve-sided polygon in 
plan The balcony at the top of this point is nearly 100 feet above the ground, 
and it was used for calling the faithful to prayer ? Now, the diameter of its 
polygonal base measures 31 feet 6 inches, a stipulation which complies with 
° the formula of geometrical proportion 

We have the instance of the stupendous Mausoleum of Sher Shah built 
in 1540 A D Its central octagonal hall 1s about 66 feet in diameter, which 
1ncludes an ambulatory of 9 feet within its perimeter, thus leaving a sepulchral 
enclosure of 48 feet Тһе height of the apex of the dome crowning this fine 
pyramidal pile 15 said to be nearly 150 feet above level, which is almost con- 
sonant to the circumference of a circle 48 feet іп diameter, namely 150 feet 
10 3 inches. 

In 1583 AD, nearly half a century afterwards, we have the example of 
tbe Farahbagh Palace situated at Ahmadnagar іп the Deccan, which had a 
beautiful dome, now no more Its apex was about 130 feet or so above base 
level of the edifice. Under the doine, the central hall was ornamented with 
fountains, leaving which it had a ceremonial space of about 42 feet in dia- 
meter, the circumference of which works out to 132 feet Also satisfying the 
requirement for achieving geometrical proportion 1s another noble edifice, 
the Ibrahim Rauza at Bijapur, dating 1626 А D. Here the sepulchral square 
measures 39 feet 10 inches, while the apex of the dome 1s at a height of some 


125 feet 

Despite its curious architectural style and іп spite of its having been 
built a decade earlier than the Ibrahim Rauza, Akbar’s tomb contains indica- 
tions that it was planned under the usual formula. The vault containing the 
Great Mughal’s mortal remains 15 35 feet square Ав seen today the height 
of the mausoleum seems rather odd when compared with its expansive base, 
but an explanation 1s forthcoming from James Fergusson’s elevation diagram 
of the edifice, which includes the conjectured dome,?* whence the proposed 
height is estimated about 110 feet, when it 15 considered in conjunction with 
the size of its vault referred to above. 

Initially one may arrive at a similar conclusion in regard to the garden 
mausoleum of Jahangir at Shahdara in Lahore erected about 1627,27 whose 
height appears out of proportion with its plinth, 256 feet square, on which 
is a square platform, 209 feet a side and 20 feet 6 inches high, atop which 
stands its first storey 22 feet in height, and above this there was a marble 
pavilion, which was shorn off during the Sikh regime and whose height was 
about 17 feet 6 inches. But the octagonal chamber housing the emperor’s 


(25) James Fergusson, op. cit., pp. 259-260. 
(26) Ibid , p. 300, figure 428. 
(27) A.B. Rajput, "Architectural Splendours of the Moghuls," Pakistan Annual, Karachi, 
` 1964, p. 5, gives the date as 1637 which seems to be incorrect. ° 


° 
% 
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LJ 
grave 1s only 26 feet 6 inches in diameter, according to which the total height 
of the mausoleum should have been 83 feet, but is actually much less; and 
what is more, the walls around this tomb chamber comprise nearly solid 
masonry 56 feet thick, and the angles of the mausoleum are ornamented 
with three-storeyed minarets whose tops аге 85 feet above plinth level. These 
circumstances lead us to deduce that had events taken their normal course, 
the chances indicate that the pavilion would have been crowned with a dome, 
the height of whose apex would have been according to the accepted formula, 
namely around 83 feet, along with the consequential slight reduction in. 
height of the minarets to conform to harmonious proportions Тһе fact 
that the walls around the tomb chamber were exceedingly thick and obviously 
intended to bear the very heavy load of a large bulbous dome supports our 
contention. The provision of such a dome would have been in keeping with 
orthodox leanings and the Persian ideas of Nurjahan. 


Mention may also be made of the elegant Mausoleum of I‘timaduddaula 
in the northern part of the city of Agra, which embodies symmetry in its - 
ground plan as also in 1ts elevation. However, when we consider the dimen- 
sion of fts sepulchral chamber, namely 48'6" square, 115 overall height seems 
out of proportion. In place of the usual dome, the edifice 15 capped by a 
flattish canopy which is rather similar to that which may be observed in the 
palace at Amber near Jaipur Further, the minarets at the angles of the 
tomb itself appear stunted It was built by I‘timaduddaula’s daughter 
Nurjahan and is said to have been completed іп 1627-28 It was just the time 
when her husband, the Emperor Jahangir, had passed away, and also when 
she was well on the point of losing her battle for supremacy against Shahjahan, 
whose forces were commanded by her own brother, Asaf Khan. Events were 
moving fast at the time — Nurjahan, ап orthodox Muslim of Persian extrac- 
tion, could not by any stretch of imagination have found time to devote 
herself as much as she would have desired to the construction of her father's 
mausoleum. The fact 15 thatshe was helpless at the time the tomb was nearing 
completion, as she had been made a prisoner by Asaf Khan It appears that 
the building was very hurriedly completed Our contention is supported by 
the fact that other edifices of the Indo- Muslim architecture, built especially in 
northern India at the same time as this mausoleum were crowned with current 
style bulbous domes One outstanding example is that of the mausoleum of 
Abdur Rahim Khan Khan-i-Khanan built in 1627 at Delhi 


Had Nurjahan had the opportunity to build her father's tomb according 
to her 1deas she would have surely crowned 1t with an elegant bulbous dome, 
whose apex would have been over 150 feet іп height, and she would have 
seen to it that the minarets were in harraonious proportion with it. As it is, 
the flattish canopy has a height of only about 83 feet. 


Keeping all these circumstances in view, and since the mausolea of 
I‘timaduddaula and Jahangir were completed about the same time, it is no 
wonder that they suffered the same fate. 








* (28) James Fergusson, op cit , p. 305. : 
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This write-up would be incomplete without mentioning two monuments 
which have their importance in the context of the Taj Mahal, namely the 
grandiose mausoleum of Humayun, which has been recognized as the 
prototype of the Taj Mahal both in plan and elevation, and the tomb of 
Abdur Rahim Khan-a-Khanan, whose dimensions are modest іп scale when 
compared with those of Humayun's mausoleum and which is the intervening 
stage in design between the former and the Taj Mahal 


In so far as Humayun's mausoleum is concerned, its sarcophagus hall of 
octagonal shape measures nearly 47 feet 6 inches іп diameter (approximately 
ten and a half feet less than that of the Taj Mahal), while the apex of its 
dome towers 150 feet above the base of the edifice Тһе plan and elevation 
here incorporate perfect symmetry, where every element is balanced 
harmoniously with the others, in accordance with the accepted formula 
Likewise is the instance of the tomb of Khan-i-Khanan which also has an 
octagonal sarcophagus chamber but of about half the size extant 1n Humayun's 

` mausoleum, namely 24 feet 3 inches in diameter, whose dome apex is at a 
height of some 76 feet 


It would be observed from these instances covering a period of nearly 
five hundred years preceding the Taj Mahal, that 1t is possible to trace the 
existence of the formula for geometrical proportions in Indo- Muslim architec- 
ture, the best ofit being produced in the Mughal period up to the close of 
Shahjahan's reign 


And here one may perhaps hazard a guess in stating that geometrical 
proportions may quite likely exist 1n at least some of the edifices to be found 
scattered in Rajasthan, where culture and architecture were to a visible 
extent influenced by those of the Mughals, with whom the Rajput states of 
Bikaner, Jaipur, Jaisalmer and Jodhpur had intimate ties, including 
matrimonial alliances But we shall leave such examination for the present 


There is ground for asserting that the theory advanced іп certain quarters 
to the effect that the design of the Та) Mahal was formulated on the basis of 
canons laid down in ancient Hindu treatises for the construction of temples 
is erroneous,? because the principles for attaining proportion in temples 
have an arithmetical, not geometrical basis Creswell, the noted authority 
on Muslim architecture, states in no uncertain terms thus ' “Curiously enough, 
in Hindu architecture, for which Havell has recently claimed so much,?? this 
system (of triangulation) is certainly unknown Although Ram Raz mentions 
the rules of proportion in his Architecture of the Hindus, which he compiled 
from the Silpa Shastras,?! all the proportions laid down by him are simple 


(29) For example BL. Dhama, The Taj, Jaipur, па (е 1961), pp 9-11, Dr R Nath's 
article "The Taj—Dream in Marble," Marg Magazine, Bombay, June 1969, pp. 34-35. 
and his latest book, The Immortal Taj Mahal, The Evolution of the Tomb in Mughal 
Architecture, Bombay, 1972, pp. 56-57. 

(30) E B Havell, Indian Architecture, London, 1913 and The Ancient and Medieval Architecture 
in India, London, 1915. 

(31) Regarding the Si/pa Shastra, Creswell observes that this treatise comprises “а collection 
of uncertain age and origin, of which he (Ram Raz) collected fragments in the Carnatic 
where he was born" (British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, Supplementar 
Papers, No. 2, London, 1924, p. 12, note 2). % 
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arithmetical ratios. Ргіпѕер?? gives a plan of the Vishveshwar Mandir at 
Benares, in which he shows that the whole design is governed by the squares 
ruled on the paper on which the plan is set out. This method of squares is 
called Ilachee marna Тһе internal diameter of the temple is divided into 
sixteen parts, and is taken as the modules for all other measurements, includ- 
ing the complex re-entrant angles at the corners. Here again we have simple 
arithmetical ratios as in Ram Raz. This was also the case with the Bhavna- 
gar house-front at the Delhi Exhibition of 1903, which was specially made 
by the head carpenter of the State according to traditional rules of his craft 733 


This authoritative assertion provides another premise for nullifying the 
preposterous suggestion made in recent times 1n certain quarters that the Taj 
Mahal was originally a Hindu temple built hundreds of years prior to the 
Mughal period 


The Taj Mahal is one of the most remarkable examples of harmonious 
proportions, which are also the result of the application of what is known as 
Geometrical Law 1n art.** The meaning of this law has been aptly explained 
by Herbert Read, a noted authority on art: “Тһе geometrical proportion 
known as the Golden Section has for centuries been regarded as such a key 
to the mysteries of art, and so universal is 1ts application, not only 1n art but 
also in nature, that it has at times been treated with religious veneration. 
More than one writer in the sixteenth'century related its three parts to the 
Trinity” Read discloses that “the usual formula is: to cut a finite line so 
that the shorter part is to the longer part as the longer part is to the whole. 
The resulting section 1s roughly in proportion of 5 to 8 (or 8 to 13, 13 to 21, 


(32) Benares Illustrated in a Series of Drawings, Second Series, London, 1832 James Prinsep's 
plan of the Vishveshwar Temple is also reproduced іп The Story of Indian Archaeology 
1784-1947, by S. Roy, New Delhi, 1961, Plate, XIV. 


(33) КАС Creswell, “Тһе origin of the Dome of the Rock," British School of Archaeology 
in Jerusalem, Supplementary Papers No 2, London, 1924, pp 12-13. Е S. Growse, in 
this context, observes “1 ıs true that the Hindu Shastras include a series of treatises, 
which are professedly devoted to architecture and other arts, but the manuscripts are 
exceedingly scarce, the text 1s often hopelessly corrupt and the instructions are almost 
exclusively of a ritual character, concerning the selection of auspicious sites and days and 
the proper location of images and altars ’’ (Calcutta Review, Vol. LXXIX, p 128). 


(34) We have alluded above to derivation of the golden formula by Viollet-le-Duc and the 
golden mean which 15 1.618, іп note 19 ante 


(35) Herbert Read, The Meaning of Art, Harmondsworth (Ú K.), 1961, p 22, elucidates the 
matter thus “It ıs formulated m two propositions of Euclid Book II, proportion 11 
(“To cut a given straight line so that the rectangle contained by the whole and one of the 
segments 1s equal to the square іп the remaining segment’) and Book VI, proposition 30 
(‘To cut a given finite hne in extreme and mean ratio’) “Ustad Ahmad Lahori, the 
architect of the Та) Mahal, was well versed іп Euclid ” (Hafiz Lutfullah, Diwan-i-Muhandis 
Persian MS. dated 1703 A.D., quoted by Dr. MA Chaghtai, “А Family of Great 
Mughal Architects," Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, April 1937, Vol ХІ, No 2, p 202; 
HIS Kanwar, “Ustad Ahmad Гаһогі,” Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, Jan. 1974, Vol. 


° ХІУІП, No 1, p 21). А 
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and so on)? but never exactly so: it is always what ıs known 1n mathematics 
as an irrational, and this has added not a little to its mystical reputation... 
practically every work on aesthetics includes some consideration of the 
problem....Use is often made of the Golden Section to secure the right propor- 
tion between length and breadth іп the rectangles made by windows and 
doors, by picture-frames and by the page of a book or journal... (and 1n the 
sphere of architecture it has been employed to fix) the relation of the length 
of transept to nave, of column to arch, of spire to tower,and so on 3 


The Taj Mahal wonderfully demonstrates such proportions and ratios 
in its dimensions, and this is amply proved by the following examples: 


1. The ratio of the overall diameter ofthe corner octagonal chamber arrange- 
ment (1ncluding the walls) to the diameter of the central octagonal hall 
of the mausoleum ıs 93’ 0" : 59%” íe 8:5 


2. The ratio of the height of the central arch of the mausoleum above base 
to its width is 68 3" 42/3, 1е., 8 : 5. 

3. The length and width of the plan of the above-mentioned central arch 
are, respectively, 4273”: 26' 5", 1е., 8 . 5. 

4. Тһе ratio of the overall fountain square in the garden to the central 
tank square is 119' 8" : 74 9", іе., 8 : 5. 

5 'The ratio of the length of the platform of the Main Gateway and the 
latter's own length is 210' 4" : 135', і е, approximately 8 · 5 


6. The ratio of the length of the Jilokhana to its clear width (up to Main 
Gateway platform) 15 540' 4" : 337'8", 1e.,8 : 5. 


7. 'The ratio of the height of the Taj Minaret to height of the Main Gateway 
is 163’ 3" : 103’ 6", 1e , approximately 8 : 5. 


8. The ratio of the length of the space from minaret to minaret (along the 
same side of the marble platform) to the length of the mausoleum 
square is 29776”: 186', 1.е, 8. 5. 


9. The ratio of the length of the oblong antechamber immediately behind 
the central arch of the mausoleum to the side of the square contained 
therein is 257 6" : 15/11", i.e, 8 5. 


(36) А similar demonstration for arriving at this formula 15 by considering what 18 known as 
the golden series of numbers: 0, 1, 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 13, 21, 34, 55, 89, 144, 223 and so оп, 
in which the succeeding number is the sum of tbe preceding two numbers and where, 
when the succeeding number ts divided by that immediately preceding it, the results are 
following ratios, namely infinity, 1, 2, 1 5, 1.666, 1 6, 1 625, 1.615, 1 619, 1 617, 1 618, 
1.618, 1618 (recurring ad infinitum) Thus, this ratio of 1.618 came to be known as 
the golden mean. Those interested іп the subject may refer to. 


(0 M Bortssavitevitch, The Golden Number and thé Scientific Aesthetics of Architecture, 
London, 1958. 


(u) Ezra D. Ehrenkrantz, The Modular Number Pattern, London, 1956 


(ш) G.R. Lane, "Are these numbers Key to a Fortune?" Sunday Standard (Magazine 
Section), New Delhi, July 18, 1971. 


(37) Herbert Read, Op. cit., pp. 21, 22, 33. ° 
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10. Тһе ratio of the length of the smaller oblong antechamber (at the eight ` 
corners of the central octagonal hall) to its width is 11' 8" : 7' 33", 1e, 
8:5. 

11. The ratio of the diameter of the central octagonal hall to the maximum 
thickness of the solid walls around it ıs 58’ 2” : 36' 4", 1.0, 8 : 5. 


12. The ratio of the height of the mausoleum to that of the minaret, (above 
the marble platform іп both cases), is 223' 6" : 140' 11",1.e , approximately 
8:5. 

From the aforesaid calculated data it would be reasonable to assert 
that the Mughal builders of the seventeenth century were aware of the 
golden mean, namely 1 618, which points to a ratio of 8 5, and had made 
full use of it to incorporate a sense of balanced and pleasing proportions in 
their edifices and monuments, 


Further, it is interesting to observe that on an examination of some 
dimensions of the Та) Mahal they appear to recall numbers in the golden 
series, as will be evident from the following 1nstances 


Dimensions Golden Number 


1, Length of the Great Basement 983! 6" 987 
2. Width of the Great Basement up to steps near 
fountain line. 377 6” 377. 
3. Length of shorter side of the mausoleum 
irregular octagon. 33! 6” 34 
4. Height of minaret above marble platform 140711” 144. 
5. Height of marble platform above garden 22! 4” 21 
6. Width of mortuary chamber (vault) 22, 0” 21 
7. Diameter of minaret base 2170 21 
8. Diameter of central octagonal hall, excluding 
ambulatory on its perimeter. 55 2” 55. 
9, Height of central arch of mausoleum above 
garden. 90 7" 89 
10. Height of centra] arch of main gateway above 
base. 56' 6" 55. 
11. Height of middle storey of minaret 34' 10" 34. 
12 Height of base of Taj dome above garden 142' 10" 144 
13. Width of platform іп front of mosque 54 8” 55 
14. Height of first floor of mausoleum above 118 plinth 3571” 34. 
15. Height of second floor of mosque above garden. 56' 6" 55 
16. Height of Sirhi Darwaza above garden 56! 4" 55 
17. Diameter of drum of the dome (at maximum) 8775” 89 
18. Diameter at maximum bulge of dome 91' 6" 89. 
19. Diameter of largest element of pinnacle. 8'8.4" 8. 
20. Length of side of octagonal marble screen 12’ 2” 18 


On a scrutiny of the above data it may be argued that the dimensions 
are not exactly 1dentical with their respective golden numbers. But then it 
„ has to be borne in mind that the similarity between them cannot be deemed 
to*be merely accidental. This indicates that the Mughal engineers (experts 
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as they were in the science or mathematics) were not ignorant of the golden 
series of numbers. Тһе variations between the dimensions and the golden 
numbers could be due to various factors, such as consideration of perspective, 
entasis, and other geometrical means to achieve perfect harmony in propor- 
tions; effect of the sun, wind and rain on the materials; contraction of 
materials; upheavals on account of the earthquakes which affected Agra for 
over three centuries since the Taj Mahal was built, and no less, inaccuracy 
in measurement with cloth or metal taps (the former liable to stretch and to 
be affected by humidity, and the latter liable to vary with temperature), and 
human error particularly іп the use of the theodolite for ascertaining heights, 
etc. Keeping all these 1n view, the Mughal engineers did succeed in seeing 
that their measurement figures were as near as possible to the golden numbers 
and in combining every aesthetic, technical, artistic and mathematical skill 
to achieve the best architectonic results, and all this despite the lack of 
modern sophisticated instruments for accurate measurement. Therefore, it 
is really remarkable that the Mughal engineers of medieval times were able 
to achieve the ultimate іп harmonious proportions in their architectural 
creations, the epitome extant in the Taj Mahal 


It is also interesting to mention that, along the north-south central axis 
of the Taj Mahal complex, the following squares from north to south are all 
equal in size: 

(1) the overall square embracing the mausoleum square (186' a side) 
plus the ornamented mosaic pavement (12/ 2" wide) around its peri- 
meter; 

(ii) the overall square іп the centre of the garden; апа 

(iii) the main gateway pedestal square 


АП these three squares extend 210' 4” a side Неге it is curious to note 
that one of the oldest ground plans of the Taj Mahal complex, drawn under 
the supervision of Colonel] A Hodgson, Surveyor-General of India in July 
1828, by two Indian draughtsmen named Peeralaul and J Biswass, shows 
an oval in the centre of the Jilokhana situated south of the main gateway. 
Now this feature is assuredly incongruous to the Taj Mabal scheme taken as 
a whole and therefore appears to have been introduced by the British in the 
1820s, that is, not long after they annexed Agra in 1803 Therefore, it would 
not be inconsistent to aver that 1n place of the oval there was actually a 
square, 210' 4" a side, located in the centre of the Jilokhana, this arrangement 
being harmonious with the rest of the Taj Mahal complex plan. Though 
it must be admitted that it has not been possible to confirm this fact from 
any contemporary ground plan of the complex because such a plan has so 
far not come to light, our contention is duly supported by circumstantial 
evidence, namely that the Taj Mahal complex contains components and 
elements 1n the shape of geometrical figures such as rectangles, squares and 
octagons, еїс., and the oval is conspicuous by its absence. 


It may also be added that the Mosque, Mausoleum and the Jama‘atkhana 
extend 93” exactly and equally on either side of the east-west central axis of 
the Great Basement, In other words, the northern perimeters of the aboye- 
mentioned edifices, lie along one common straight line, and so also is the case 


* with their southern perimeters. 
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In conformity with the overall complex scheme and symmetry, the follow- 
ing components are also equally and exactly disposed to the extent of 60' 10" 
on either side of the east-west axis passing through the centre of the garden : 
the pedestal rectangle of the pavilion (baradarz) at each end of the aforesaid 
east-west axis and the fountain square plus the marginal space around its 
perimeter. With this arrangement their respective northern and southern 
perimeters lie along common straight lines 

Another interesting feature is that the northern perimeter of the pedestal 
of Gombaz Sahelian, lying opposite the south-west red sandstone octagonal 
tower of the garden, and the centre point of the edifice known as Rauza 
Saheli situated near the south-east red sandstone octagonal tower of the 
garden, lie along a straight line Likewise is the case with the southern 
perimeter of the former and the central point of the main gateway. 

A little known fact is that the central point of the northwestern corner 
red sandstone octagonal tower of the garden known as Baoli Burj, the north- 
west/south-east diagonal of the nearby temporary grave of Mumtaz Mahal, 
the centre point of the central tank, and the centre point of the south-east 
corner red sandstone tower of the garden, also lie along a common straight 
line 

АП these interesting features indicate that the Mughal engineers planned 
and sited the various edifices and components of the Taj Mahal complex 
accurately not only to achieve overall harmony but also to avoid any jarring 
effect in the scheme 

Summing up, the ingenious design of the Taj Mahal is based on the 
geometrical law for achieving perfect harmony ?* Every element contained 
in the Taj Mahal is related pleasingly to every other in some definite 
geometrical proportions, both in the horizontal plane and elevation Іп 
addition, every other component in the Taj Mahal complex such as the 
mosque, its replica (the Jama'atkhana), the expansive garden and its central 
tank, the pavilions at the eastern and western ends of the garden, the 
octagonal towers at the angles, the imposing main gateway, the Jilokhana, 
and the Sirhi Darwaza, are also geometrically related in proportion to the 
Taj Mahal, the dimensions of whose octagonal sarcophagus hall constitute 
the governing factor.?? 

The credit for the creation of the unique design goes to that doyen of 
Mughal architects, Ustad Ahmad Lahori, who displayed remarkable ability 
in achieving perfect harmonv 1n every respect but also in being skilful enough 
to embody therein the personality of Mumtaz Mahal to an extraordinary 
degree. Іп fairness, we must also give credit in appreciable measure in this 
respect to Shahjahan the Magnificent, who in his own right was a veritable 
connoisseur of art and architecture at a level higher than any other Mughal 
emperor, and for that matter, any other ruler 1n the Indian sub-continent. 


(38) On examination, this would be found correct, as already indicated 1n our analysis. 

(39) In an extension lecture on “How the Taj Mahal was Built" delivered by this writer at 
the kind instance of Professor Khwaja Ahmad Faruq: in the Faculty of Arts, University 
of Delhi, on April 15, 1971, it was demonstrated how the various elements of the 

e Mausoleum, as also the components of the Taj Mahal complex; are іп complete harmony 
with one another on the basis of the triangulation system and geontetrical proportion. 
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АМ ISLAMIC NATURALISTIC CONCEPTION OF ABIOGENESIS— 
THE VIEWS OF IBN TUFAYL 


Sami S, Hawi 


N this article I propose (a) to discuss and evaluate Ibn Tufayl’s' views of 

the emergence of life, and (b) to extract some very significant anthropolo- 
gical themes from his Hayy Bin Yagzán? For the sake of setting his views 
in their historical context, 1lluminating their existential import and judging 
their validity, I shall compare them with ancient and modern theories. 
While there are dangers of overdoing this, I shall limit my comparative remarks 
and interpretations to passages drawn from the text In my previous studies? 
of other aspects of his treatise, І have upheld and justified the thesis that 
this impressive work of the Muslim master contains more philosophic and 
scientific themes of definite consequence than what traditional scholarship has 
suggested. In fact, the few studies of such themes that exist have been 
inadequate * It is perhaps their concentration on the literary elements of the 
treatise or their interest in its Neoplatonic or mystical aspects, and their 
preoccupation with the author’s attempt to harmonize philosophy with 
Islamic revelation that precluded previous writers from treating or showing 
full awareness of this important aspect of Ibn Tufayl’s thought 


InrropucTION—IBN TurAvr's NATURALIZM . 


I do not here plan to present a detailed account of the refined modalities 
of naturalizm as a philosophy. І shall simply clarify the sense in which I am 
employing the term and show its applicability to Ibn Tufayl's conception of 
abiogenesis and his anthropological views. 


(1) Died m 1185 С.Е. 


(2) Ibn Tufayl, Hayy Bin Yagzán, edited and translated into French by Leon Gauthier, Beirut, 
1936. Henceforth all references to the Arabic text will be to this edition of Gauthier, 
briefly mentioned as "Hayy." 


(3) See S.S. Hawi, “А Twelfth-Century Philosophy of Science," Pakistan Philosophical Journal, 
September, 1973, pp. 15-36. See also my "Ibn Tufayl’ On the Existence of God and His 
Attributes," forthcoming in the Journal of the American Oriental Society. 


(4) With the exception of George F. Hourani's article and perhaps certain parts of Lenn F. 
Goodman's commentary іп his recent translation of Ibn Tufayl's work. See respectively, 
С.Е. Hourani, "The Principal Subject of Ibn Tufayl's Hayy Ibn Yaqzan” in The Journal 
of Near Eastern Studies, January, 1956, pp. 40-43 and L.E. Goodman, Hayy Ibn Yagzan 

* by Ibn Tufayl, New York, 197. 2 
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А careful examination of the treatise gives the distinct impression that 
the author's philosophic ideas stem from his disposition as a scientist. assuming 
the role of a philosopher. Тһе guiding principle of Hayy's reflective ego in 
grounding his noetic attainments was the scientific procedure. Іп his descrip- 
tion of the emergence of life and the early development of Hayy up to the 
latter’s cognizance of an Immaterial Being,? Ibn Tufayl utilized the basic 
canons of experimental inquiry: the formulation of hypotheses, their 
verification, the notion of causal connections, and the elucidation of facts.* 
Неге the term “naturalism” as employed by Marvin Farber and Ralph 
Barton Perry is particularly useful because it applies to Ibn Tufayl’s 
treatment of the issues discussed hereafter. Both define 1t as the philosophical 
generalization of science, whose various forms are determined by the contents of the 
method of science.’ I must, however, add that naturalism, in its broadest sense 
and the sense in which it is used in this paper, includes the philosophical 
approach to the perennial problems of philosophy based on the experimental 
method and on theoretical, rational and organized knowledge. Ibn Tufayl 
is a naturalist in the sense just mentioned But his naturalizm does not go as 
far as that of Auguste Comte. For the latter, science and the implications 
drawn from its results are not only the knowledge that man had hoped for, 
but аге the only knowledge that 15 possible. Ibn Tufayl, the Muslim believer 
and the mystic, had to escape the arresting grip of such a naturalism; his is 
a naturalism that claims to “solve” the ultimate problems of philosophy Бу 
taking the results of experimentation and rational inference as a point of 
departure for all philosophical speculation and leaving open the possibility 
of achieving knowledge of transempirical entities. 


In his exploration of phenomena, for example, Hayy had to think in the 
vein of a scientist-philosopher, yet he was able to attain the knowledge of 
the intellegible essences and the highest rank of mystical gnosis. Sucha 
naturalizm might be easily misunderstood and hence dismissed as narve because 
it does not assert that physical science is unqualifiedly and exclusively true, a 
proposition equivalent to the denial of optimistic religion. However, Ibn 
Tufayl’s naturalizm must be considered a critzcal one in the sense that, being 
an astronomer, biologist and physician, he carried with him into the terrain 
of philosophy the method, theories, and facts from these fields. Thus his 
naturalizm commits science to the service of philosophy ‘Through Hayy he 
fulfilled the Baconian prophecy before Bacon, that one conquers nature by 
obeying its laws Through Hayy’s experimental approach nature lost its 
fears and bewilderment; his goal of living was transformed from sheer 
preservation to conquest, and from conquest to the passionate heights of 
intimacy. Неге naturalizm is abandoned and surpassed by "subjectivizm" 
and mystical felicity. 


(5) See Hayy, pp. 20-33, 33-90. 
(6) For a justification of this claim see Hawi, op cit. қ 
(7) Marvin Farber, Naturalizm апа Subjectivizm, Springfield, 1959, р.3. L 
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DOCTRINE ОЕ ABIOGENESIS 


Ibn Tufayl’s naturalistic method ıs best displayed in his account of the 
problem of abiogenesis. Like most of those who tackled the problem his 
interest must have arisen from his general interest in biology, medicine, 
physiology and related fields “Aristotle, Lamarck, Darwin and Huxley, to 
mention a few, addressed themselves to the problem of the generation of life 
with a similar background In his serene and contemplative moments Ibn 


Tufayl, the physician, must have thought and wondered about the origin of ' 


the organized complexity of the "wonderful" harmony binding the bodily 
organs; as a philosopher and a scientist he must have speculated, observed 
and researched about the origin of life. Thus, the question of the origin of 
life occupied Ibn Tufayl’s mind as ıt has occupied other minds since remote 
antiquity. 

My attention to this aspect of Ibn Tufayl's thought was aroused by the 
following factors: (a) his hypothetical explanation of the genesis of life is an 
integral part of his naturalistic outlook and coheres with his scientific and 
philosophic analysis of phenomena ; (b) the importance of the question of 
abiogenesis to most thinkers past and present; (c) the great interest in such 
a question evinced by modern scientists and the accumulation of new 
scientific data; (d) according to the then available scientific data Hayy was 
born from inorganic matter; and since Hayy started out as a naturalist, one 
must examine Ibn Tufayl’s view in the light of the theories of modern 
naturalists without overstretching it. 


Now, Ibn Tufayl could not have advanced the notion of emergence from 
matter for only artistic reasons, since this notion 1s preceded by a serious 
scientific discussion of the nature of heat, motion and light and the effects 
of these on the chemistry of the four elements * He discusses the influence 
of the sun on these elements and their fermentation over the years to produce 
life: 

“For it is a demonstrated principle of physical science that heat is 
generated only by motion, contact with hot bodies, or radiation of 
light.” 

T'he treatise contains two aspects, the exoteric and the esoteric, the former 
intended for the public and the latter for the enlightened few In fact, Ibn 
Tufayl seems to be “beautifully” consistent in his Presentation of these two 
aspects. In his hidden meaning of the advent of life from non-living matter, 
the rational apprehension of God's existence, the eternity of the world, the 
unity of all existence and in his pantheizm, he perpetuates the naturalizm of 
the ancients; and in his version of the traditional birth, belief in God through 
revelation and the creation of the world he abides by the precepts of Islamic 
Law. These two aspects of his thought, as I have mentioned elsewhere,'* 
often contradict one another and have to do with his method of concealment. 


(8) Hayy, pp. 20-24. 
(9) Ibid., p. 21. 
«(10) In order to confirm that he believed іп the naturalistic conceptjon of the origin of Ше 
one has to be fully aware of Ibn Tufayl's method of concealing his philosophic and scientific 
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Furthermore, the traditional version is expressed іп a very short passage 
of the treatise, whereas the naturalistic version is more emphasized and 
elaborated with minute scientific details. The formation of Hayy's body and 
the diverse organs are meticulously delineated. To veil his real meaning, 
Ibn Tufayl starts with a science-oriented account of Hayy's birth and digresses 
to the traditional account, then, he reverts to the first version and describes 
Hayy's emergence from nature based on his rich scientific background. 


Ibn Tufayl certainly seems to have known very well what he was doing 
when composing the treatise Those aspects of the treatise that correspond 
to the outward meaning are proportionate to each other in length and 
emphasis !! For instance, the constituents of the outward meaning, namely, 
the traditional version of birth, revelation and creation of the world, are 
comparatively short. In contrast, the naturalistic version, and philosophic 
attainments, including the theory of knowledge, psychology, unity of the 
world, and proofs for and unity with God, comprise the bulk of the book. 


In fact, any one account of Hayy's birth is satisfactory for a radical? 
beginning of Ibn Tufayl’s philosophy ; also, the naturalistic version is charged 
with complex and technical and scientific information which makes it hard for 
an unsophisticated mind to follow its meaning. "Therefore, it must have been 
intended for the reader who is scientifically and philosophically oriented and 
equipped to understand the deeper meaning Не also attributed the ideas 
and facts in support of his naturalistic account of Hayy’s birth to his “good 
and blessed ancestors" in order not to be accused of holding such views and 
not to be considered an infidel by the religious fanatics of his time.” 


Furthermore, after describing scientifically the climate and the favourable 
conditions on the island where Hayy is supposed to have been born, he 
strongly alludes to his belief in the naturalistic version. 


“I recognize that this statement (describing Hayy's emergence from 
nature) demands fuller explanation than I have provided, but this 
would not further our purpose; I have only hinted it to you because 
it stands as valid evidence for the possibility of man's being generated 
without father or mother.’ 





ideas іп the treatise. Іп fact, before a serious philosophical study of the work becomes 
possible, a discussion of his style and method of concealment 1s unequivocally necessary 
1 order to sift the view the author really accepted from those he used to disguise them. 
The failure of previous writers to study Ibn Tufayl's method of concealment made their 
ideas a cluster of heterogeneous and sometimes inconsistent views attributed to the author. 
For an elaboration of this point, see S S. Hawi, "Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy Bin Yaqzàn: Its 
Structure, Literary Aspects and Method" in Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, July 1973, pp. 
191-211. 

(11) The story of traditional birth occupies part of page 24 and pages 25-26 of the treatise, 
whereas the naturalistic version occupies part of page 20 and pages 21-23, part of page 
24 and pages 26-33. 

(12) I mean assumption-free beginning. 

(13) See Hawi, "Ibn Tufayl's Hayy Bın Yagzàn...... ” op. cit. ° 

(14) Hayy, p. 24. • 
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"This passage shows that Ibn Tufayl had more facts and proofs and could say 
much more in support of this version; he did not divulge these additional 
evidences because of the inappropriate circumstances, namely the possible 
dissatisfaction of the public 


Ibn Tufayl’s technique of concealment, along with the facts and observa- 
tions just mentioned, permit one to establish with a fair amount of certainty 
that he believed in the naturalistic view of the advent of life; the traditional 
version was employed to disguise his real intention. i 


The possibility of spontaneous generation of living organizms was а 
doctrine commonly accepted by most scientists and philosophers throughout 
ancient, medieval, and even modern times. Concerning this doctrine Ibn 
Tufayl states as follows: 

“I bring it (the effect of light and heat on bodies) to your atten- 
tion (solely) by way of corroborating the possibility of man being 
generated in this place without father or mother, since many decided 
with assurance and conviction that Hayy was one such person who 
came into being on that island (by spontaneous generation) ...But those 
who claim Hayy came into being spontaneously say that in a pocket 
of earth on that island, over the years, a mass of clay worked until hot 
and cold, damp and dry were blended in just the proper way, their 
strengths perfectly balanced This fermented mass of clay was quite 
Jarge, and parts of 1t were in better equilibrium than others, more suited 
than the rest for becoming human gamete. The midmost part was 
the best proportioned and bore the most perfect equivalence to the 
make-up of a man The clay laboured and churned, and in the viscous 
mass there formed what looked like bubbles vn boiling water. In the very 
middle formed a tiny bubble divided in half by a delicate membrane 
and filled by a fine gaseous body, optimally proportioned for what it 
was to be...this has the conical shape of a flame...the whole organ 
became what we call the heart...So neglecting nothing, they go on to 
describe the whole anatomy and all the organs, as physiologists 
describe the formation of a foetus in the womb, up to the termination 
of the development process when all the parts were fully formed and 
the embryo was ready to be born. In accounting for the perfection 
of this metamorphosis they rely heavily on their mass of fermenting clay 
and its suitability to be formed into all the protective membranes and 
the like which would be needed in the forming of a man When the 
embryo was complete these coverings were sloughed off as if in labor ; 
and the clay which had already begun to dry, cracked up ”!* 


From this description we can infer four propositions in which Ibn Tufayl 
must have believed: (a) non-living matter can be transformed into living 
matter; that is, Ibn Tufayl believed that abiogenesis is possible; (b) all 
elements that coustitute organic bodies are found in the inorganic world ; (c), 
organic compounds must have preceded the phenomenon of life ; (b) inorganic 
elements must undergo а slow process of transformation “over many years" 
which ultimately leads to a spasmodic emergence of life. 


(15) Hayy, pp. 24-33. Italics are mine, This English passage is in general drawn from L.E.* 


Goodman's translation of Hayy. ° 
a 
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These propositions which place Ibn Tufayl in the heart of the naturalistic 
tradition are confirmed by modern scientists like H. Osborn,'® |  Keosian,!" 
M. Frobisher,'* and Teilhard de Chardin !? 


But whether he really believed that man (the human race)?? had sprung 
from non-living matter, with his full powers, organs, and physiological 
processes, remains an open question "Тһе story already says that it is possible 
for man to be born without a father and a mother, but 1t is hard to decide 
‘how literally one should take our author's description, for one cannot com- 
pletely sift the artistic aspects of his account from the scientific. 


То venture a probable opinion, Ibn Tufayl could not have believed that 
the human type was generated spontaneously by one man on one island, 
because such an account does not explain the origin and multiphcity of 
members of the human species; or this generated man would have to be a 
hermophrodite or a self-reproducing human being For how can this species 
perpetuate itself without the presence of a female member? In order to make 
his readers believe his literal description as a universal account, he should 
have given a statement of the spontaneous generation of a female, but, such 
a statement will not accord with the envisioned purpose of the story: Hayy 
was meant to be alone, outside any interference by other members of the 
human species. Besides, the possibility of spontaneous generation of human 
males and females independently and simultaneously is very remote. 


Ibn Tufayl’s naturalistic version of Hayy’s birth should not, then, be 
taken literally. Artistically, the generation of a single person on a single 
island with a single mind progressing alone to discover the truth may be 
accepted. But, as previously mentioned, if Ibn Tufayl's motive in presenting 
the naturalistic version was only artistic, then the traditional version alone should 
suffice. However, if his motive was to depict Hayy, the philosopher, outside 
the grip of social conventions, then the traditional version should also suffice. 
His motive, then, must have been to indicate the plausibility of the scientific 
account of the emergence of life from dead matter, namely, from the inanimate 
to the animate realm of nature. 


Ibn Tufayl referred to the stuff out of which Hayy was formed as 
“fermented clay," a “viscous mass,” or a “clay that laboured and churned 
like bubbles in boiling water” Under the influence of sunshine and heat 
the embryo is formed. These were not wild guesses, but facts dictated by the 


(16) Cf. Osborn, H. The Origin and Evolution of Life, London, 1918, pp 3-84 

(17) Cf. Keosian, John. The Origin of Life, New York, 1968, pp. 11-23, pp. 43-53. 

(18) Cf. Frobisher, Martin. Fundamentals of Microbiology, Philadelphia, 1969, pp 7-10 

(19) Teilhard de Chardin. The Phenomenon of Man, New York, 1966, pp. 96-102. 

(20) Hayy, p. 20. Here Ibn Tufayl speaks of man іп general before he speaks about Hayy 
I am not certam whether Ibn Tufayl believed either 1n the spasmodic generation of the 
human species from non-living matter or in the evolution of man from the simplest 
organizms. Whichever alternative is true of Ibn Tufayl, the fact remains that he believed 
(as I have argued above) ın the generation of life from matter and that man 15 a product 
of the interworkings of the ‘natural elements whether man was generated spontaneously е 
or was а result of а slow evolutionary process. Ы 
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searching and observant mind of a scientist The fermented clay, viscous 
mass, light and heat are hypotheses presented by Ibn Tufayl to account for 
the phenomenon of life; but so are the modern interpretations by Darwin, 
Haldane and Keosian in terms of “ warm ponds," ammonia, phosphoric 
salts, light, heat, and electricity 2! 


Although modern science seems to have made an advancement, in its 
knowledge of details on Ibn Tufayl's pronouncements, 1ts direction. towards 
matter in search for an answer ts still similar to that of Ibn Tufayl. · 
Hypotheses are formed but the “secret” 1s not yet unravelled Keosian holds 
that colloidal substances may engender or give origin to a kind of matter 
possessing that subtle combination of properties that may lead to Ме; however, 
he is not emphatic on this point and does not give conclusive evidence 
Haldane differs in that he urges that life must have come from a mixture of 
elements and compounds which іп time reached the consistency of “hot dilute 
soup." He also claims that carbon dioxide (СО,), ammonia (NH;), and water 
(H,O), were blended and exposed to light and heat, from which a vast 
variety of organic substances arose and in time brought forth the phenomenon 
of life ?? 


One may note the hypothetical character of the opinions of these moderns 
and their similarity, in substance, to Ibn Tufayl’s description One wonders 
whether there is much difference between the “fermented clay,” “viscous 
mass," and “like the bubbles of boiling water" of Ibn Tufayl” and the 
colloidal substance of Keosian or the “hot dilute soup” of Haldane. Also, 
Ibn Tufayl is equally aware, as these scientists are, of the effect of light and 
heat in enhancing the preparatory chemical process 


However nebulous and unsophisticated the content of his physical theory 
of life may be, the important thing is that Ibn Tufayl was conscious of the 
possible validity of this theory ; in addition, the conception of the unity of all 
beings in nature was conceived by him long before such moderns as Haeckel 
and Teilhard de Chardin 


Although he had more scientific data available to him than the early 
and later Greek thinkers and less at his disposal than the modern science- 
oriented philosophers, he was, in principle, in basic agreement with most of 
them concerning the notion of the coming into being of life: АП forms of life 
are a product of inanimate matter, and all that 1s, is united and points to a 
greater whole. Each element of the cosmos is positively woven from all the 
others. On these facts no two modern scientists disagree, and none of the 
ancient naturalists for that matter 


The difference between our philosopher and the modern and ancient 
naturalists is not on these facts but on the precision and penetrating studies 
supporting them. Науу, who had sprung from matter, studied matter and 
its different elements and was able to discern, by means of his radical 


(21) Cf. Keosian, ор cit., pp. 12-13 and Frobisher, op. cit., рр. 10-12. 
(22) Cf. Ibid. Pam 


e (23) See passage above. 
(24) Ѕее Науу, рр. 20-95. 
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empiricism, that matter and all nature are constituted of compact inter- 
dependent parts. Ernst Haeckel, Samuel Alexander and Teilhard de Chardin 
held a similar view: 


“Тһе further and more deeply we penetrate into matter, by means of 
increasingly powerful methods, the more we are confounded by inter- 
dependence of its parts...all around us, as far as the eye can see, the 
universe holds together, and only one way of considering it is really 
possible, that is, to take ıt as a whole, in one piece. '?5 


By stressing that life originated from inorganic elements Ibn Tufayl not only 
agrees with this passage of Chardin, but also establishes himself as a mind 
that entertained this vision of the universe compared with the similar yet 
very elementary and crude conception of the ancıents In order to show the 
naturalistic lineage behind Ibn Tufayl’s views and to place them in the 
context of the preceding speculation, I shall present an account of the views 
of the pre-Socratics and Aristotle on the problem For instance, the Ionian 
school preached that the living organizm emerged from sea slime by the 
influence of air, heat, and sun. Members of this school lacked the exact and 
sophisticated methods of studying natural phenomena Through observation 
they were, like most laymen nowadays, convinced that lifeless decaying matter 
could generate living things if sprinkled by rain and warmed by the sun. 
Even in our own times of crowning achievements in experimental science 
men believe that locust, worms. and other insects leap spasmodically into life 
from rotting matter and dirty surroundings 


Thales, one of the old pioneers of philosophic thinking, held that living 
beings arose from the amorphous slime under the influence of the sun. All 
hfe started from water, especially the зеа.2°° Anaximander contended that 
all life arose from soft mud and then developed to higher organizms through 
slow and successive stages Besides, his remarks on the origin of the human 
species render him a man of “prophetic” vision who anticipated the 
Darwinian doctrine of evolution. That is, he maintained : 


“First living creatures were born in moisture enclosed in thorny barks. 
As their age increased they came forth on the drier part and, when 
the bark had broken off they lived a kind of different life for a short 
time. Man was born from creatures of a different kind ; because other 
creatures are soon self-supporting, but man alone needs prolonged 
nursing. For this reason he would not have survived if this would 
have been his original form...Man was originally similar to another 
creature—that is, to a fish.’’?’ 





(25) Teilhard de Chardin, op. cit., page 44. For similar statements see Haeckel, Ernst, The 
Riddle of the Universe, London, 1950 and Alexander Samuel, Space, Tıme and Deity, 
New York, 1966, Vol. 1. 

(26) Cf G.S. Kirk and J.E. Raven, The Presocratie Philosophers, Cambridge, 1960, p. 90. 

(27) Ibid., p. 141. See also Zeller, Eduard, Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy, London, 
1955, p.29. , 
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In these words Anaximander harbours the tenets of evolution more than 
Ibn Tufayl However, Ibn Tufayl also seems to have been aware that soon 
after his birth man is not self-supporting, for the roe had to suckle Hayy and 
take care of him for a long time. 


The pre-Socratic naturalists believed in the spontaneous generation of 
life from non-living matter; but they differed from Ibn Tufayl's conception in 
that their view of generation did not imply a primary phenomenon such as 
dead matter Ibn Tufayl’s life emerged from dead matter whereas for the pre- 
Socratics the entire universe was living * ‘That is why Anaxagoras argued that 
“life” can neither be destroyed nor created,” a contention which still rever- 
berates in modern physics namely, "energy" is never destroyed. Не also 
held that animals “originally arose in the moisture but later from one 
another? Empedocles and Democritus did not differ much from the other 
pre-Socratics on this problem. Both maintained the theory of mechanical 
auto-emergence of life due to the innate motion of the particles.?! 


Aristotle also seems to have endorsed the theory of spontaneous generation 
of some animals and insects His was a view that synthesized іп а compre- 
hensive manner the teachings of the pre-Socratic naturalists along with the 
results of his own observations Тһе pre-Socratic notion that the world is 
hving was maintained by Aristotle in a more sophisticated manner. Animate 
and inanimate things acquire being by a dynamic structure inherent in all 
things which he calls form. This essence imbues matter with life and 
endurance The primary elements from which life originates are, in a sense, 
already “living” since they already possess form. Earth, water, air, and бге 
give rise to hving beings whose types are determined by the domination of 
one of these elements For instance, water generates sea animals, earth gives 
rise to plants, air produces organizms that move on land, and fire brings to 
being the celestial bodies ?? 


Thus, Aristotle suggested the possibility of spontaneous generation of 
many living beings from matter Not only are plants generated from earth, 
but also a different variety of animals 


"Some spring from parent animals according to their kind whilst 
others grow spontaneously and not from kindred stock; and of these 
instances of spontaneous generation some come from putrefying earth 
or vegetable matter as 1s the case with numbers of insects, while others 
are spontaneously generated in the 1nside of animals out of secretions 
of their several organs.’??? 


Such conclusions are the results of naive observation and lack of a precise 
method to control phenomena by strict experimentation, 


(28) Cf. Ibid , pp. 90-96. 

(29) Cf. Ibid., pp. 379-385. Evidently he meant by “Ше” active matter, namely, energy. 

(30) Ibid., р. 393. 

(31) Cf. Ibid., pp. 357-407, 416. 

(32) Cf. Aristotle, ‘Historia Animalium' ; trans. W.D. Ross, Oxford, 1962, Vol. IV, Book V, 
e 539a, 539b. . 

(33) Ibid., 539а. . 
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Aristotle was not critical enough in some aspects of his study of the 
history of animals One wonders why such an observant mind overlooked 
the positive practice of experimentation. Observation 15 definitely an integral 
part of the experimental procedure, but the experimental procedure does not 
limit itself to observation; it corroborates observation with an artificial 
set-up in which the phenomena observed in nature are induced under more 
favourable conditions. Experimentation has superiority over simple direct 
observation in that it permits the researcher to have better control over the 
factors causing the phenomena and to eliminate voluntarily certain factors 
and to introduce others. Apparently Aristotle followed no such experimenta- 
tion to back up his view of spontaneous generation He relied on description, 
seeing, and repeated observation; at least this seems to have been the case 
from his account of the origins of life in his Historia Ammalıum This is 
perhaps why his views are shared even by many a layman nowadays 


I dwelt on Aristotle at relative length here simply because his views on 
spontaneous generation dominated the intellectual forum of the western 
world for many centuries. Also, Aristotelianism, through the scholastics, 
imposed its doctrine of spontaneous generation on the minds of the medieval 
thinkers. With this went hand іп hand the superstitions brought by travellers. 
who fed the imagination with stories of ‘succulent lambs that grew on gourds 
of Tartary and of geese that sprang from the fruit of certain trees in the north 
of Scotland.” ?* 


It is clear from the foregoing that Ibn Tufayl’s notion of abiogenesis is 
not original and is certainly not his own innovation How much he has 
contributed to the question of the coming into being of life through teaching 
and unpublished scientific observation, one certainly cannot tell, In the 
treatise his account does show that he had surpassed, though not by much, 
the ancient teaching. 


However, that he knew more facts about nature, life and the chemical 
structure of matter than either the pre-Socratics or Aristotle, seems to be 
unquestionable. Muslim physicians and scientists before and during Ibn 
Tufayl's period had made substantial advancement in understanding the 
biological structure of living beings, the use of drugs, and the effects of these 
on human and other forms of life Avicenna, Jabir Bin Hayyàn and al- 
Ràzi are a few examples. Ibn Tufayl's description of the effects of the 
sunlight on concave lenses, detailed knowledge of physiology and comparative 
anatomy, the influence of motion and heat on particles of matter, and his 
belief that the distribution of blood and its oxidation are two important 
factors in maintaining life, do not disagree with modern scientific finding 2 


Thus, his naturalistic view of the emergence of life may be considered 
more advanced than either that of the pre-Socratics or Aristotle. Although 
Aristotle devoted a considerable amount of his book Historia Annalium to 
the description of the different organs of man, he did not attempt an account 





(34) Keosian, op. cit., p. 2, 
„ (35) Hayy, pp. 22, 27-28, 30-33, 38-44. 
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of man's origin or explain his generation.*® Contrary to this, we find that 
Ibn Tufayl did present a detailed description based on his rich knowledge 
of the sciences. 


Whether we consider Ibn Tufayl’s account of the birth of Hayy literally 
or otherwise, the fact remains that he tried to give a naturalistic explanation 
of the origin of man, the master of other creatures, who had previously been 
surrounded by an aura of “holiness” and uniqueness which isolated him from the 
mesh of life manifested in plants and аттай. In fact, Ibn Tufayl’s account 
reaches the bounds of materializm ; he imbues animal spirit with materialistic 
attributes For he describes ıt as “hot vapour similar to white fog"?? occupy- 
ing the left compartment of the heart; also, the other bodily organs cannot 
function except through what these receive of this “hot vapour" through the 
nerves.** This tendency towards materializm accords with his pantheistic 
leanings. Hayy’s sources are the very elements of nature in whose totality 
God manifests Himself Man, emerging from matter by means of natural 
processes, mirrors the oneness and harmony of all that is by the oneness and 
harmony of his organs. 


Should we regard Ibn Tufayl’s theory of spontaneous generation of life 
as mistaken? Should we think of 1t as scientifically unsound and as a product 
of a naive, uncontrolled mode of observation? Or, was Ibn Tufayl heading 
in the right direction by adopting this theory? Certainly he seems to have 
taken the right path; his belief was not as elementary and crude as the lay- 
man’s or that of the pre-Socratics He could tell that all the scientific data 
available to him then pointed to the possibility of the emergence of life from 
inorganic matter. On the basis of modern discoveries, this theory has been 
refined with the result that scientists nowadays, especially biologists and 
biochemists, do not reject it; in fact, most of them subscribe to it. Here it 
must be recognized that preceding the modern scientific data in support of 
the theory were the old scientific and philosophic insights of Ibn Tufayl. 


For instance, in the seventeenth century the renowned British physician 
William Harvey, who is known for his discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, believed in the generation of life from inanimate matter." Felix 
Pouche in the late nineteenth century maintained, after a series of experi- 
ments, that autogeneration 1s always preceded by a “series of fermentation" 
(note that Ibn Tufayl uses ‘fermentation of clay”) of organic substances and 
that only substances which exist in living beings can produce new life. Тһе 
decomposed particles of fermented bodies are apt to unite again, thus giving 
rise to new living things.*! 


At the turn of the century, Louis Pasteur performed a series of successful 
experiments which proved the complete impossibility of the formation of 


(36) Cf. Aristotle, Historia Animalium, Book I, 486a-497a. 
(37) Hayy, p. 50. 
(38) Ibid , p. 52. 
(39) Such insights then were of course, not solely limited to Ibn Tufayl. 
(40) Cf. Keosian, op. cit., p. 3. 
41) .Cf Ibid, pp. 5-6. 
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micro-organizms in various solutions and infusions of organic substances ; he 
also proved that the generation of life was only possible from pre-existing 
micro-organizms, eggs, or viruses in matter, be it filth, rotten food, or garbage 
cans. What people believed to be spontaneous generation, was in fact a 
growth and multiplication of already existing micro-organizms * However, 
Pasteur did not disprove spontaneous generation; he simply proved that 
life could not emerge from certain substances under certain conditions and if 
it did, then it must be the result of previously exising germs either in air or in 
: matter. He himself held that spontaneous generation s not an impossibility *? 
For modern scientists tell us that it is totally improbable that a complex and 
highly organized entity such as micro-organizms or unicellular living beings 
will appear in a short time in a laboratory. "These scientists recognized the 
very lengthy period that the autogeneration of living being takes Ibn Tufayl 
was aware of this fact, too. Life does not arise spontaneously overnight 


“Тп a pocket of earth...over the years a mass of clay worked until hot 
and cold, damp and dry were blended 2% just the proper way, their 
strength perfectly balanced ” 4 


Ernst Haeckel and Teilhard de Chardin, both notable scientists and 
philosophers, firmly believed in the doctrine of spontaneous generation. 
Haeckel contends that since the earth must have been at a certain time in 
the distant past in a state which hindered the rise of organic life, animate 
matter must have arisen from inanimate matter some time during the forma- 
tion and development of the earth; and to reject spontaneous generation, he 
says, is to admit a miracle. Similarly, Teilhard believes that “there is no 
lack of facts to support the idea that organized matter might germinate 
periodically on the earth,’ ’* and he himself felt bound to defend the belief 
in the spasmodic (spontaneous) generation of life “7 Like Teilhard, Ibn 
Tufayl was equally aware of the idea that matter must be organized, “ргорог- 
tionately blended,” and “perfectly balanced” in order to give rise to life 


In recent years scientists tell us that the theory of spontaneous generation 
was refurnished and took a very modernized form іп the light of new studies 
of organic chemistry. This theory in its new form is called chemical evolution . 
Millions of years ago life must have started under favourable circumstances, 
from the infusion of different elements, such as carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, sulphur and phosphorus by a chain of different reactions according 
to the laws of biophysics, especially the Second Law of Thermodynamics.‘ 
What corroborates this observation is that chemists nowadays can generate 
organic matter from inorganic matter іп the laboratory. They can, for 
instance, demonstrate the "spontaneous" formation of the organic molecules 


(42) Cf. Ibid., pp. 6-7. See also Frobisher, Microbiology, op. cit., рр. 9-10. 
(43) Keosian. Ibid., p. 7. 
(44) Hayy, p. 27. Italics are mine. 
(45) Cf. Haeckel, op. сії, pp. 210-212. 
(46) Teilhard de Chardin, ор. cit., р. 99. 
(47) Ibid. 
(48) Cf. Frobisher, op cit. p. 10. 
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like amino acids and sugar. The solution of the age-old puzzle of the genera- 
tion of life in the form of chemical evolution seems to the modern scientists 
more within their grasp than ever before. *? 


Thus Ibn Tufayl’s conception of spontaneous generation of life is not 
that obsolete; modern scientists almost confirm its validity IV «s as though 
he had marked the radius and area of the general circle within whose bounds life 
тау have arısen. As I have pointed out, modern scientists have not abandoned 
this circle but narrowed down the area and shortened the radius and have 
almost reached the centre. The difference between the two is not in approach 
and attitude, but in rigorous, uncompromising research, precision, and 
accumlation of data in support of such a view of the origin oflife Judged 
by modern facts, then, Ibn Tufayl had taken the right way. It is indeed 
interesting to note here that old problems and their solutions have a tremen- 
dous capacity to reappear in a novel garb and to perpetuate the old valid 
insights that precipitated them despite limitations in means and method. 


My presentation and analysis of Ibn Tufayl's remarks may have been 
disproportionate and more elaborate than his original conclusions warrant; 
yet if this analysis has been in general harmony with the tenets of his doctrine, 
and has placed this doctrine in its historical context then my observations 
have not been totally unjustified. 


SoME ANTHROPOLOGICAL THEMES 


From Ibn Tufayl’s doctrine of spontaneous generation certain evolutionary 
elements can be inferred This, however, must be done with extreme caution 
To pronounce him an evolutionist, in the full Darwinian sense, 1s to place 
him in a naturalistic perspective for which his brief remarks do not qualify 
him. 

Ibn Tufayl’s version of the spontaneous generation of Hayy should not 
be taken literally А slavish adherence to it precludes any further interpre- 
ation. Thus, as I have mentioned previously, in order to have a scientific 
and philosophic significance this version must be interpreted as an allusion 
to the possibility of the generation of life in general from matter This gene- 
ration was an outcome of a slow process “over the years,” a continuous 
evolution of matter into life Here the distinction between inorganic and 
organic matter evaporates, simply because organic matter contains no 
elements other than the inorganic ones Тһе movement from death (matter) 
to life (organic matter and unicellular beings) would not be a leap but a 
gradual evolution of the non-living to the living. Life ceases to be a term 
meaning ignorance or a mysterious ghost in the machine called body It 
becomes an episode, an instance of the innumerable forms and complexities 
that lifeless matter takes. ^ 


Thus, if the notion of the emergence of primary organizms from matter 
can be properly attributed to Ibn Tufayl then what follows from this view 
is the history of the evolution of living creatures that undergoes a succession 
of stages until the appearance of reasoning beings, for example, Hayy. 





° (49) Cf Keosian, ор. cit., р. 7. Frobisher, op. cit., pp. 10-12. ° 
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It 16 conceivable that this inference from Ibn Tufayl's general and basic 
attitude concerning the problem of the advent of life on earth, is highly prob- 
able and may be considered to have been Ibn Tufayl's belief. But whether he 
really believed in the successive stages of evolution in the manner of Darwin 
and the modern evolutionists, remains an open question. Не definitely 
leaves no hints in the treatise concerning the emergence of the multiplicity of 
types of living beings from others, or “natural selection" and its role determin- 
ing the kind and structure of living organizms. Strictly speaking, Ibn Tufayl 
does not speak of evolution as such, nor does he refer to data derived from 
the study of fossils ( paleontology), a study that 1з considered crucial by 
Darwinians in support of their theories А possible evolutionary tendency in 
his thought must therefore be accepted with suspicion. 


Whatever the case may be, his view of the generation of life from 
inorganic matter lends itself necessarily to a special evolutionary interpreta- 
tion One cannot dwell on Ibn Tufayl’s concept of the origin of life leaving 
his evolutionary tendencies unnoticed. 


It is significant to show the affinity between Ibn Tufayl and Darwin on 
certain basic issues, although one cannot maintain that they upheld evolu- 
tionism exactly in the same sense For instance, both writers eraphasized the 
struggle for existence as a basic fact of life Ibn Tufayl portrays Hayy 
struggling with members of other species In the process of сотфеййоп for 
food and other basic needs *° Hayy had to defend himself and contrive ways 
to avoid any harm that might be inflicted on him by others. Also, the 
Darwinian dictum, “need creates the organ” is observed by Ibn Tufayl. The 
need for competition, remarks Ibn Tufayl, generated natural weapons in 
animals such as tusks, horns, hooves, and the like Hayy had none of these 
and had wondered why he did not possess such natural defences. Не was 
tormented and bewildered because of his nakedness or for being a “naked аре,” 
to borrow a phrase from Desmond Morris. He also noticed that fawns of 
his age sprout horns from “nowhere” and grow strong and swift. Struggling 
for his life, his competition with animals and his feelings of helplessness 
spurred him on to control this competition by employing his special “‘endow- 
ments" or else succumb to perdition His struggle with the physical condi- 
tions of the environment was no less laborious: 


“Не (Hayy) observed all animals and saw how they were clothed 
in fur, hair or feathers, how swiftly they could run, how fiercely they 
could fight and what арі weapons they had for defence against any 
attacker—horns, tusks, hooves, spurs, and claws Then he looked back 
at himself and realized how naked and defenceless he was. He wasa 
weak runner and not a good fighter. When the animals grappled with 
him for a piece of fruit they usually wrested it from him and got away 
with it. He could not defend himself or even run away... This disturbed 
him greatly and made him very unhappy." ?! 





(50) Hayy, p. 36. 
(51) Hayy, рр 35-36. Italics are mine. қ 
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Apart from supporting the above remarks, this passage seems as if it is 
extracted from the Darwinian corpus Тһе notion of struggle for existence, 
competition for food, and the growth of certain organs, whose sole function 
is to defend the organizm, are Darwinian themes endlessly repeated in The 
Origin of Species ® It was Darwin who maintained that the struggle for 
existence dictates competition between members of the same and different 
species. This competition is essentially similar to the competition between 
Hayy and other animals, especially for food Darwin also contends that , 
the lack of physical means for defence from aggression amounts to lack of 
food. Thus, the territorial imperative becomes necessary for an organizm in 
need of securing a means of survival. Ibn Tufayl and Darwin both believed 
that hooves, claws, and horns also are defensive mechanizms generated by 
races for protection against the physical environment and other species Тһе 
swiftness of the fawns seen by Hayy 1s considered by Darwin and Ibn Tufayl 
alike a defensive mechanizm bestowed by nature on this species Thus Науу 
concluded that such natural weapons are useful to thes: ammals Darwin, 
on the other hand, says that "'nature...cares nothing for appearances (organs) 
except іп so far as they are useful to any being ? In every case of the 
development of organs there must be, according to Darwin, “а struggle for 
existence, either one individual with another of the same species, or with the 
physical environment "?* This maxim Ibn Tufayl believed and showed its 
implication concretely at work. 


“Only the fittest survive." 5 Darwin tells us that he adopted this state- 
ment from Herbert Spencer, and believed it to be true. If an organizm is fit 
to survive it must possess capacities for adaptation to the environment Hayy, 
finding himself desperate because of his helplessness to compete with others, 
fell back on his distinctive organs and intellectual functions. By so doing, he 
prevented the environment from "selecting" him out Не took decisive steps 
towards protecting himself that proved effective and reliable Nature seems 
to have favoured him with certain qualities which rendered him not only 
fit to survive but also superior to all animals. Hayy's superiority was his 
ability to grasp relationship among his reason, his organs, especially the 
hands, and the environment. Intelligence ın command of the organs and 1n 
cognizance of the situation was conducive to Hayy's survival. Later ıt helped him 
to understand the profound meanings of the appearances in the phenomenal 
world. Hayy armed himself with artificial weapons by using branches of 
trees and pointed flint, and started attacking the animals competing with 
him. He also discovered the art of building and made himself a home. Іп 
this he slept securely without worrying about the aggression of other races 
He could also store and hide his food from wild beasts. 


Thus, the naked ape or the hunting ape, through his powers of reasoning 
became no more naked ; Hayy covered himself with the skin of animals and 
stuck to his body the tails and wings of an eagle : 


(52) Cf. Darwin, Charles, The Origin of Species, New York, 1962, pp. 1-93. 
(53) Ibid., p. 90. 
e(54) Ibid., p. 75. 
(55) Ibid, p. 74. 
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“He got some living sticks from a tree, balanced the shafts and 
sharpened the points. These һе would brandish at the animals that 
menaced him Не could now attack the weaker ones and hold his 
own against the stronger...Boldly, taking hold of the eagle, Hayy cut 
off the wings and tail... The tail he threw across his back and the wings 
he fastened to his arms. Thus he got fine covering so that not only he 
kept warm but he also terrified the animals that not one of them would 
fight with him or get 1n his way... He dressed in skins from his dissected 
animals...he took chips of stones and dry splinters of wood ..he got the 
idea of building himself a storehouse for surplus food secured by a 
door of cane sticks tied together, against the intrusion of animals when 
һе was away He trained some birds of prey to help with his hunting 
and domesticated others from which he got eggs and young ones He 
made some semblance of spear points from horns of wild cows and 
mounted them on sturdy lengths of cane or buckwood shafts After 
hardening in fire and sharpening with chips or rock they were as good 
as real spears. He also made a shield out of several plies of hide. 
This was due to №5 realizatvon that despite his lack of natural weapons, ће 
could manufacture everything to make up this lack..There were wild 
horses on the island as well as wild asses Hayy found some that were 
suitable and trained them as he had planned. Then out of thongs 
and rawhide he contrived saddles and bridles So, as he had hoped, 
he was able to chase animals he had found difficult to catch.” 56 


These words are not mere vague verbalizations Ibn Tufayl was sharply 
aware that one of man’s distinctive characteristics 1s his adaptability to the 
environment Hayy's attempts to exercise mastery over his surroundings, 
his sustained curiosity to comprehend the underlying cause of phenomena, 
and his eventual union with God, are not only signs but results of his adaptive 
disposition and its mechanizm His adaptive process which ultimately led to 
umon with God is, from an evolutionary point of view, the culmination of has 
complete adaptation to nature. The tension between Hayy and the world was 
finally resolved through his mystic apprehension of the Divine. There is an 
element of relaxation from the straining process of adjustment in Hayy’s 
final disclosure of the intimate nature of the Necessary Being. қ 


Ibn Tufayl speaks of the cultural development of the human species 
through the experiences of the human model, Hayy. Man is neither an angel 
nor a beast; he surpasses the latter in his capacity to develop culture and 
accumulate experiences. Hayy’s achievements, for instance, beginning with 
his stone weapons, the discovery of construction, and domestication of 
animals, are the consequences of his adaptive mechanizm, normally called 
culture. 

Thus, man is a creative being, an artist whose inward turbulance, 
resulting from the demands of nature, is conquered by the establishment of 
cultural patterns and habits of successful practice that serve as a guide in 
maintaining harmony with the world. In Hayy's response to the competition 


(56) Hayy, рр. 36-55. This passage 1s іп general drawn from L.E. Goodman's translation of ° 
Hayy. у 
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of other creatures, and in his utilization of the environment, there was order 
and action preceded by thought and deliberation. These are the very funda- 
mentals and beginnings of all culture Animals competing with Hayy 
defended themselves with the tyranny of instinct and automotive reactions; 
Hayy on the other hand, did not consciously adjust himself to the external 
challenges only, but also exploited in a free and artificial manner the resources 
of nature; through Hayy adaptation was transformed to conquest. 


Hayy (man) was temporarily estranged from nature by finding himself 
helpless, unique and different; there existed a gap between the environment 
and him. Іп bridging this gap Hayy was a model for the achievements of 
humamty This process bears within itself the germs of creativity leading to 
the employment of tools, and to a set of stable, even though moving, 
equilibrium of definite patterns of responses we categorize as culture. 


Man 15 a tool-making anımal. This proposition Ibn Tufayl] holds as true. 
He recognized that man's capacity to make tools of raw materials was useful 
in commanding the environment ; and this recognition is a form of a revolu- 
tion which illuminates the problem of the genesis of culture. Modern 
anthropologists and naturalists such as Brace?" and Darwin later confirmed 
this fact.** 


The manufactunng of tools, as well as the importance of the human 
hand in making them and in enhancing the adjustment process was noted 
by both Ibn Tufayl and Darwin. Man’s hand is a determining factor in his 
superiority over the primates. ІҒ reason, consciousness, and the awareness 
of possibilities are the sources of creativity in man, the hand is the direct 
means between these and the environment; it puts into action whatever the 
mind conceived. It would be a pathetic state of affairs if man entertained 
rational power and was denied the anatomical structure of the hand. Industry 
and craft, then, would have not come to existence. Тһе following passage 
supports these comments: 


“His self-esteem rose a bit as he observed how superior his hands were 
to those of an animal. They enabled him to cover his nakedness and 
make sticks for self defence, so he no longer needed natural weapons 
or the tail he had longed for ” 59 


Like modern evolutionists Ibn Tufayl was aware that the skill of the 
hand in manipulation is as extraordinary as it is essential. Darwin, for 
instance, says" “What can be more curious than the hand of man, formed 
for grasping ?°% Man’s hand, notes another modern naturalist, “is an 
impressive useful organ which distinguishes him from all other primates.” 61 
Hayy became aware of the superiority of his hands at the age of seven. 5? 
The fact that he stressed this age may mean that Ibn Tufayl recognized the 
connection between Hayy's cognizance of this superiority and the growth of 


(57) Brace, C. Loring, Stages of Human Evolution, Englewood Cliffs, 1967, p. 52, 
(58) Darwin, op. cit , p. 39. 
(59) Hayy, pp. 36-37. 
(60) Darwin, op, cit., p. 403, Also, p. 87. 
* (61) John Beuttner-Janusch, Origins of Man, New York, 1967, p. 322; 
(62) Hayy, p. 37. . 
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his brain, a fact that physical anthropologists do not contest 3 At the age 
of seven Hayy's brain grew enough to command the hand for utility and 
action. For unless one's hand is more flexible than the paw, and the thumb 
will work against (oppose) the fingers, one cannot hold a tool very well But 
опе would not get the idea of using а tool unless one had enough brains 5* to 
help him see the causal connections between the instrument and that which 
the employment produces. Hayy's hands were the obedient servant of his 
'eyes and brain 


In the lengthy passage quoted above, one can observe that 1n the course 
of his adaptation man exploited the environment not only by the use of tools, 
but also by domesticating wild animals and by placing these at man's disposal 
Whether for food or for practical purposes, such as carrying heavy loads and 
transportation, domestication is necessary Man's adaptability 15 at 115 best 
when he transforms the available means of the environment for his own betterment 
as Hayy had done. Darwin presents similar remarks 


“One of the most remarkable features in our domesticated race is that 
we see in them adaptation, not indeed to the animal’s or plant’s own 
good, but to man’s use or fancy %5 


Man [selects animals to domesticate for his own good. "This is what Hayy 
had done. While members of other races remained competing for the limited 
amount of food and for domination over the weak, Hayy domesticated many 
animals, and thus relieved himself from the blind and fierce competition of 
other species. On the island he becomes a master 


Thus, the preceding cluster of Ibn 'Tufayl's ideas are considered true by 
modern naturalists. Had he expressively spoken of, or hinted at, the idea of 
slow emergence of species from previous ones, Ibn Tufayl certainly would 
have been a forerunner of Darwinizm in its elaborate form. 

As I have pointed out, notions of the survival of the fittest, competition 
and adaptation are clearly displayed in the treatise. Man's anatomical 
structure, especially the hand, is also emphasized by Ibn Tufayl as by modern 
evolutionists. He tells us that he knew much more about such concepts and 
about the genesis of life than he could divulge It would certainly not be 
strange if ever we discover that his withheld opinions are in harmony with 
modern evolutionists. But these, however, would have to be іп sharp dis- 
agreement with the apparent meaning of Islamic law. 

The facts disclosed so far are enough to warrant placing Ibn Tufayl 
among the great minds of the naturalistic tradition, minds whose insights 
about man's emergence from the web of nature remain valid in our times 


Perhaps a fuller and more daring expression about the evolution of man 
and his ascent from lower forms of life by Muslim philosophers is to be found 


(63) Cf. Fredrich, S. Hulse, The Human Species, New York, 1967, pp. 158-160. Ibn Tufayl 
was careful to mention the age of Hayy at the end and beginning of every new stage 1n 
Hayy's life, Hayy pp. 37-53, 90. One can also infer from Hayy's behaviour towards him- 
self and other creatures that his hands were commanded by his brain and his superior 
mind. 

(64) Hulse, op. cit. ` . 

„ (65) Darwin, р. 47. ° 
(66) Ibid., p. 90. See also рр. 90-111. 
° 
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in Ibn Miskawaih, A.D. 936-1030. This philosopher possessed a profound 
awareness of the evolution of life that stands on a par with the views of 
Darwin, Huxley and others. Part of his statement on evolution will show 
that certain Muslim philosophers were alive to the facts of evolution in a 
strict and direct manner, and that such facts were present in the corpus of 
Islamic thought just before Ibn Tufayl by less than a century: 


“Тһе first step in the ascension of plants, of a higher order, is to 
free themselves from the ground and from their need to consolidate. 
their veins in it. This is rendered possible by their newly developed 
power of free motion. This first animal stage is weak because of the 
weakness of sensitivity in it This sensitivity develops to one general 
sense, that of touch, such as in sea shells and snails... Animals in this 
stage remain weak in locomotion even though they -have freed them- 
selves from the ground and evolved to a new life. This is so because 
they are stil] very near to the immediate realm of plantlife and still 
retain some rudiments of it. Then they evolve from this to another 
stage: here their capacities of movement and sense become stronger; 
such is the case of worms, many kinds of butterflies and crawling beings. 
This stage is also surpassed to another. Sensitivity in these new animals 
becomes stronger and from them emerge animals having four senses 
such as the mole and the like. From here they (animals) progressively 
evolve to a higher stage in which sight is generated; this is the case 
with ants and bees...then they approach the last stage of the animal 
kingdom. Although this rank is superior, nevertheless it remains base 
and inferior, far from the level of humanity ; such as in the different 
types of monkeys and the like. These become near to man in structure 
and human appearance. There is no difference between these types 
and man except a little, which if surpassed they become humans." 67 


This passage clearly enunciates the spectacle of man's slow ascent from 
the bondage of his animal ancestry. It is impossible, then, to doubt that 
Muslim philosophy through Ibn Miskawaih was cognizant of the successive 
stages of the evolution of life in a modern sense. Of course, modern dis- 
coveries in physical anthropology added more refinement and strength to his 
theory. 

Although one cannot exclude the possibility of Ibn Tufayl's reading of 
Ibn Miskawaih, we have no definite evidence that he had done so. Тһе 
views that he withheld may well have been similar to Ibn Miskawaih's. Ibn 
Miskawaih was an older contemporary of Avicenna; while he mentions the 
latter in his treatise, Ibn Tufayl does not mention anything that would show 
his awareness of the former. 

Be that as it may, one can still infer with a fair amount of confidence 
that Ibn Tufayl believed in the slow generation of life from inorganic 
matter, the notion of struggle for existence, and the necessity of adaptation 
of the organizm to the environment, all of which are evolutionary Darwinian 
concepts. Through Hayy Bin Yaqzan he tried indirectly to force these views 
on a reluctant world then hostile to concepts such as these. 


———P . 
(67) Ibn Miskawaih, Al-Fawz al-Asghar, Beirut, 1940, рр. 78-83, Also Бу the same author 
Tahdhib al-Akhlaq, Cairo, 1950, p. 55, p. 58, Translation is mine. 


CONGEPT ОЕ THE OUTUB MINAR 
R. Nath 


THE Остов Мімав--Гтв History 


Т is surprising that this most important relic of the Sultanate period has 

not been mentioned by the contemporary historians: neither by Hasan 
Nizami іп Taju’l-Ma’athir nor by Minhaj in Tabaqát-:-Nasir:. The latter refers 
to Kilugarhi, a few gardens and palaces situated on the Jamuna and Baghdad- 
Gate of the city enclosure, but does not make the slightest reference to such 
amarvellous and wonderful structure as the Qutub Minar, which he must have 
noticed daily from miles afar during his residence at Delhi, at least on Fridays 
when he went to offer his prayers at the Ouwwatu'l-Islam Masjid. This shows 
the fundamental weakness of historiography in the medieval ages Тһе 
chronicler had his own choices, likes and dislikes, his interests and anti- 
pathies determined the course of his narrative His subjects and his accounts 
are, therefore, deficient and incomplete as far as the data 1s concerned and 
biased from the point of view of interpretation 


In a later period, however, Amir Khusro mentioned the Minar in the 
course of his account of the edifices erected and repaired by Sultan ‘Alau’ddin 
Khalji (А.Н. 696/1296 A.D.—A Н. 716/1316 A.D)! Ара! Fidà saw it in 
731/1330 and described it as made of red stone and very lofty with many 
sides and 360 steps. Ibn Batuta, the Moorish traveller, who arrived at Delhi 
in 735/1334, noticed it and remarked that in his estimation 1t was without 
parallel in the Muslim world ? Shams-1-Siraj ‘Afif mentioned about 782/1380 
that this minar was built by Shamsu'ddin Iltutmish ° Sultan Firöz Tughlaq 
(752/1351—790/1388 ), however, identified it differently , іп his Futuhat-1- 
Firozsháh* he recorded : 


* Again, by Divine guidance I was led to repair and rebuild the edifices 
and structures of former kings and ancient nobles which had fallen 
into decay from lapse of time giving the restoration of these buildings 
the priority over my own building works. Тһе Masjid-1-Jami‘ of old 
Delhi which was built by Sultan Mu'izzu'ddin Sàm had fallen into decay 
from old age and needed repair and restoration. I so repaired it that 
it was quite renovated. 


(1) Tartkh-i-Alai (Khaza'im'ul-Futüh), Cf. E & D, ІП, 70. 

(2) Rehla, 27 ; Ybn Batuta was wrong when he claimed that its staircase was so wide that 
elephants could go up; his statement that ıt was built by Mu'izzu'ddin, a grandson of 
Balban, was also erroneous. 

e(3) Tarikh-i-Firozshühi, E & D, ПІ, 353. 

(4)" E & D, Ш, 383. 


% 
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“The western wall of the tomb of Sultan Mu'izzu'ddin Sam and the 
planks of the door had become old and rotten.’ I restored this, and, 
1n the place of the balcony, I furnished ıt with doors, arches and orna- 
ments of sandal-wood 

“Тһе Minar of Sultàn Mu'izzu'ddin Sàm had been struck by lightning. 
I repaired it and raised it higher than it was before." 


This account shows that it was not then called Qutub Minar but the Minar 


-of Muhammad bin Sàm, master of Qutubu'ddin Arbak. 


The history of the minar 1s more distinctly and far more authentically 
written іп its inscriptions which have been deeply carved in stone in orna- 
mental bands around ıt They consist of Qur'anic verses and also eulogies 
in Arabic prose, which are historically immensely useful. The first band from 
below in the basement storey has a broken inscription reading: “Тһе Amir; 
the Commander of army, the glory, the great,"* which are titles of Qutub- 
u'ddin Aibak, as is proved by the inscription on the inner lintel of the eastern 
gateway of the Quwwatu'l-Islam Masjid. He was the commander of the 
army of Сһогі and these titles have not been used for anybody else. The 
long inscription of the second band above it eulogizes Muhammad bin Sam 
and gives his titles in full. The fourth band again has along Arabic inscription 
which also mentions, besides Mu‘izzu’ddin, his brother Ghiyathu’ddin,’ both 
of whom jointly shared sovereignty at Ghor and Ghazni, as is testified to by 
their coins. The inscription on the entrance doorway records its repair and 
restoration іп 909/1503 at the command of the ruling Sultàn Sikandar Lodi, 
and 1t is in this inscription that the name of Iltutmish has been mentioned 
for the first time as follows :- 

‘,.. imarat minar’ah mubārık hazrat Sultan al-Salatin Shams-al-Duniya 
wa-al-Din Marhoom....." 
(i.e., this minar of the late Sultan Shamsu’ddin Iltutmish). 


A broken inscription near this doorway, parts of which have been lost 
due to inefficient restoration, reads: “am тапагаһ Ба” Abu’! Маа! 
boodand...."(of this minar was Fadl Abu’l Ma‘ali). This is very significant. 
It appears to record the name of either the supervisor or the architect. That 
this is the name of the supervisor, who was employed by Qutubu'ddin Aibak, 


(5) балап Mu‘izu’ddin Ghóri was assassinated 1n 603/1206 on his way to Ghazni from Lahore 


and his body was carried to Ghazni, cf. Hasan Nizamı, Taju’l-Ma’athir, E & D, IIT, 236, 
and hence does not seem to have been buried at Delhi Тһе reference to his tomb by 
Faróz may indicate that probably he intended to be buried at Delhi and built there a tomb 
т his lifetime for this purpose. But again Abu’! Fadl, A’in, II, 280, mentioned in his 
description of Delhi—" Here too he Sultan Shahabu’ddin Ghori and......" Abu’l Fadl, noted 
in continuation: "Many now living, likewise, have laid out pleasant spots and groves for 
their final resting place—to the introspective a source of blissful ecstasy, to the wise an 
incentive to watchfulness.” If a tomb was built by Ghóri the most secure and convenient 
place would have been the so-called ‘Alau’ddin’s School. But the whole reference, for 
want of any record, remains as mysterious as 14 15 vague. 

(6) 451, Mem. 22, 30. 

(7) Ibid., 31. ç ° 
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is proved by an inscription on a pillar іп Aibak's prayer-chamber reading 
“ander the supervision of the slave Fad! Ibn Abil Ma'ali."'* This also indicates 
that at least this storey belongs to the period of Qutubu'ddin Aibak. 


The lower band of the second storey inscribes large-scale eulogies in 
praise of Iltutmish, whose name now has been explicitly mentioned as Abu'l 
Muzaffar Iltutmish-as-Sultani. The doorway of the storey also bears an 
important inscription recording that completion of this building was com- 
manded by the Sultan, Iltutmish-al-Qutbi. The suffix 'al-Quibi' hke 'as-Sultan?? . 
of the lower band indicates Iltutmish's position in relation to his master 
Aibak, of whom he was a slave. 


The third storey inscriptions also contain profuse eulogies in praise of 
Iltutmish The fact that this building was completed later, under the supervi- 
sion of one Muhammad Amir Koh has been inscribed on a side of the door 
of thus storey 


The fourth storey inscriptions give the credit for this building to Iltutmish, 
while those of fifth storey record the indisputable fact that this minar was 
damaged іп 770/1369 by lightning and Sultàn Firóz Tughlaq repaired it and 
added the fifth storey 


The Qur’anic verses inscribed in the upper band of the second storey are 
also extremely significant. It contains verses 29-30 of Chapter XIV and 
in continuation verses 9-10 of Chapter LXII. 


Reference to call to prayers іп these verses has led a few scholars to 
assume that this was used as a Mazmah !? But this is entirely a superfluous 
conclusion. The allusion to azan would not make it а Mazinah just as the 
allusion to idols in the same inscription would not make it a temple. The 
call to prayers has been mentioned along with the Friday prayer, indicating 
that the Quwwatu’l-Islam Masjid was a Jum'a Masjid; hence the emphasis 
on Jum'a prayer. 

The epigraphical evidence thus shows that the Outub Minar was begun 
by Qutub Aibak but was left unfinished by him. It was completed by 
Iitutmish in four storeys Тһе fifth was added by Firoz Tughlaq. The first 
storey contains profuse eulogies of Muhammad bin Sam and, as it appears, 
this was built during his lifetime. Due to continuous warfare the work on 
its construction was most probably chequered. Roughly, therefore, it can 
be placed between 597/1200 and 612/1215. 

Some Nagari inscriptions have also been found on the Qutub Minar. 
They throw valuable light on the subject and help us to fill in certain vulner-- 
able gaps. Some of them record the restoration and repair work done in 
the later times, with respective dates and details of measurement such as 
“апа; dandgaj 11,’ ‘sarphah-andgaj 1,’ ‘Udegaj 92,’ ‘gaj 26,’ ‘udegaj 131,” 
and ‘viltamgaj 134’. A few are mason-marks and astronomical numericals 


(8) Ibid., 30. 

(9) For details of other Qur'ànic inscriptions of the minar reference may be made to ASI, Ж 
. Мет. 22, 30-32 and ASI, Mem. 47, 104—5. ЖЫ 
(10)Е.ғр., EIM, 1911-12, 26. n [ЕМ 
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which still remain a mystery, апа іп a number of cases the Hindu masons 
have inscribed their names !! Some filthy abuses have also been inscribed 
іп stone.'? It is important to note that twice, on the basement storey, occurs 
the date ‘samvat 1256’ being equivalent to 596/1199. Thuis indicates the 
date of commencement of this structure. The masons who were employed 
on its construction must have left this record Under the soffit of lintel over 
18th slit window, up stairway, appear the Nagari words “‘Srigovindapali 
Bhojapali,' They аге оп the under-side of the lintel and could not have been 
"chiselled in position. As it appears, this stone originally belonged to some 
Hindu structure and formed part of a long inscription which has been lost. 
It has been assigned to c. gth century A.D. on epigraphical grounds !* This 
shows that stones from demolished Hindu structures were used in the con- 
struction of the Qutub Minar also. But the year 1256 У. (А.Н 596/1199 
A.D.) could not have been inscribed anywhere else, least in a Hindu temple, 
as the area remained constantly under Muslim occupation since 589/1193. 
In all probability, therefore, it was chiselled on the Minar itself. 


Further, Samvat 1259 (599/1202) occurs thrice іп the basement storey. 
This also places it during the earlier period of Qutubu'ddin Aibak's vice- 
royalty when his overlord Shihabu’ddin,Ghori was alive Тһе latter's name 
and eulogies in his praise inscribed 1n Arabic prose 1ndisputably support the 
Nagari reference to the date 599/1202 АП this leads to the conclusion that 
the minar, in all probability, was begun by Qutubu’ddin Aibak.!6 


The Qutub Minar has also been identified as а Hindu structure, іе, а 
stambha, having been converted into a minar by the Muhammadans Syed 





(11) ASI, Mem. 22, 40-43. М.С, Joshi, ‘Some Nagari Inscriptions on the Qutub Minar,” 
Medieval India: A Miscellany, П, 3-7 makes too much of his own choice out of these 
Nagari inscriptions; for example, he fancifully concluded by the appearance of the 
word ‘visvakarma’ in an inscription that it was engraved there “with the permission of 
Firuz Tughlaq, who, on account of his liberal outlook, allowed the architect to attribute 
the successful completion of the work to his own supreme deity, i e., Visvakarman, the 
divine atchitect. Perhaps the Emperor did not desire that his non-Muslim subjects 

' acknowledge superiority of his own faith... ” Joshi does not seem to have understood ` 
Firoz at all, who was extremely bigoted and fanatical nor does he seem to have come 
across Firoz’s own admissions in ‘Futuhat.’ 

(12) Ibid., 40: ег important Nagari inscriptions referring to 1t as ‘stambha’ will be discussed 

` hereafter. I 

(13) ASI, Mem. 22, 39. \ , 

(14) Ibid., 41 and f. 1., . МАУ d A 

(15) ASI, СВ, ТУ, 588 c7 | 

(16) The Nagari inscription on the left hand jamb of the Sth slit window up stairway mentions. 
‘Malikdin’ once апа ‘Malakdin’ twice. It could be an abbreviation of Amir and Malik 
Qutubu'ddin Aibak. In this series of Nagari inscriptions the-word which occurs on, the 

` left hand jamb of main entrance, viz., ‘Pirthinirapah’ remains undefined. It may indicate- 

who was Lord of the Earth, being a native version of Sultan aj-‘Alam.’ ae > or 


e 
° 
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Ahmed propounded this theory as early as in the reign of the last Mughal 
Emperor: Bahadur Shah Zafar, Cunningham refuted it in toto." He also 
replied to his assistant Beglar who upheld the theory of the Hindu origin of 
the Minar.'® Much credit ıs due to Cunningham, who was a conscientious 
and extremely hard-working archaeologist, for pointing out that Beglar’s argu- 
ments!? were superfluous and reflected the policy of the hard pressed British 
politicians of theage than historical truth. The Hindus never built such taper- 
ing minars and never practised calligraphic ornamentation in their architecture, 
which in the case of the Qutub Minar constitutes not only the external orna- 
ment but also, carved on stone blocks as it is, forms part of the fabric and 
core of the Minar. That such deep regular and perfectly proportionate 
engravings could be made on a converted structure is not possible. The 
stalactite support of the balconies is essentially a feature which was introduc- 
ed into India subsequent to its conquest by the Muhammadans. This stalactite 
also constitutes an integral feature of the minar-design. The circular plan 
of the Minar with flutes being alternatively angular and semi-circular was 
also not known in India, while the stellate plan and also this plan having 
exactly the same angular and semi-circular flutes, were in vogue in Afghanis- 
tan, as is testified to by the minars of Ghazm and Khwaja Siah Posh, res- 
pectively. The much-professed bell, lotus, cakra and other traditional motifs 
of the Hindus came into the scheme of the minar decoration through tkz 
hands of the native artisans, who were invariably employed by the Muslim 
patron from the Qutub Minar to the Taj Mahal and consequently these motifs 
appear in Muhammadan buildings during the whole medieval period, e g., at 
Delhi, Agra, Fatehpur and Jaunpur. The appearance of these motifs signifies 
the process of evolution of the style. It cannot help us to define the origin of 
the respective buildings. There is no evidence whatsoever to support the 
view that it was originally a Hindu structure.?? 

In quite recent times D.S.Triveda collected the threads of the controversy 
as they were left by Syed Ahmed, Cunningham and Beglar, made some 
fantastic conjectures and declared that the Qutub Minar was a Visnudhvaja.?! 
He summed up all sorts of irrelevant data without at all taking anto 
consideration the sources, which are necessary for the writing of history, . 
viz., chronicles, literature, accounts of foreign travellers, inscriptions, coins, 
and archaeological and architectural evidence. Не connected the reference 
to 27 temples with 27 naksatras of Hindu Astronomy, 12 points of the Qutub 


(17) ASI, СЕ, I, 189-95. | 
(18) ASI, СЕ, ТУ, Preface v-ix. 
(19) Ibid., 46-58. "M ae 
(20) The controversy was also carried on later. К.М. Munshi, (The Qutub Minar, Bombay, 
1911) stood for its Muhammadan origin, though he erred in ascribing its construction 
wholly to Iltutmish. Kunwar Sain (Lahore, 1913) upheld Beglar's views: D R. Sahni 
again discussed the whole matter judiciously and supported Cunningham's view 
(Progress Report, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle for the year ending 
31st March, 1919). В 
° Q1y Annals, XL, 241-61 and XLI, 139-54. 
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Minar with 12 signs of Zodiac, and concluded that the Minar was ап astro- 
nomical observatory”? and “that the Pramsu (-tall) Visnu (=Sun) dhaaja 
(tower) was built by Emperor Samudragupta whose son and successor 
Chandragupta II got the Iron Pillar tablet inscribed іп 268 B.C. immediately 
after his accession to the throne. That there was such a grand astronomical 
site here in ancient times has not been alluded to 1n any astronomical work of 
Aryabhatt, Varahaminira апа Brahmagupta, or in any literary, religious or 
historical work of the Hindus or in the accounts of Fa-hien or Hiouen-thsang. 
There 1s по epigraphical evidence ın support of this theory which 1s too fantastic 
to be believed. The hypothesis that the Iron Pillar which bears this inscription 
is only a tablet of some other pillar ıs absurd; ıt ıs the pillar—the Visnu- 
dhvaja—itself. Ву no stretch of imagination can the Qutub Minar be con- 
nected with the Imperial Guptas or with so remote a date as 268 ВС. As 
far as the available data, based on epigraphical and archaeological evidence 
and contemporary chronicles, is concerned, it seems certain that Qutubuddin 
Aibak began the construction of the Minar about 597/1200 and that it was 
completed by his son-in-law and successor Itutmish about 612/12r5. 


NOoMENCLATURE— QurUB MINAR? 


How 1t came to be known as the Qutub Minar is an extremely interesting 
aspect of its study to pursue. Cunningham believed that both the Quwwatu’l- 
Islam Masjid and this minar were named after the Sufi saint Qutubu'ddin 
Ushi, entitled Kaki, whose tomb is situated in the neighbourhood.?? 
Major Raverty eloquently upheld this view?* and though he did not get any 
support from the text of Minhaj, he affirmatively stated that “this minarah 
is known by the name of the Lat of Kutb Sahib—neither the minar nor the 
Lat of Kutbuddin Ibak, sovereign of Delhi...” He refuted the view that 
it was named as such after Qutubu'ddin Aibak and wanted his readers to 
believe that “the minarah is styled the Lath of Kutb Sahib after a celebrated 
Muhammadan saint, Khwaja Kutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki, the Ushi (native 
of Ush near Baghdad), whom the Afghans claim as their peculiar saint by the 
title of the Afghan Kutb or Pole He came into Hind and first proceeded 
to Multan during the reign of Sultan Nasiruddin Kabajah. Subsequently he 
went to Delhi ”%6 It may be noted that after the death of Shihabu'ddin 
Ghori, Qubacha was in possession of Uch, Multan and Lower Sindh Valley. 

Iltutmish first defeated him in about 614/1217 and ultimately besieged him 


(22) Ibid., 247. 

(23) 451, СЕ, I, 184. 

(24) Minhaj's Tabaqat-i-Nàsiri, translation by Н.С. Raverty, (London, 1873) I, 5204. 621. 
622f. 659f. 2, etc; JASB, XX, 353. 

(25) Raverty, Ibid., 621f. 

(26) Ibid., 622f. Тһе saint died on 24th Rabiu'l-Awwal 633/1235. Raverty discussed the 
matter at length in Appendix A (1)-(vi), but simply by laying stress on his own fanciful 
suggestions he does not create any impression. He nowhere quotes the source of his 
information which he has used as a basis of his conclusion. "This is the major defect of 
his long passionate and over-confident narrative, which in no way, helps us to build a 
correct history of the monument, . 
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at Bhakkar in 626/1228. Qubacha was drowned while escaping Тһе event 
of Khwaja Kaki’s migration to Delhi can thus be placed somewhere between 
612/1215 and 617/1220 Тһе epigraphical evidence goes against this 
hypothetical conclusion of Raverty — This evidence conveniently ascribes 
the Minar to the period between 597/1200 and 612/1215 There 1s no evidence 
to show that the construction continued beyond 612/1215 or that 1t was later 
renamed after the saint Тһе lowest storey bears unmistakable references 
to Qutubu'ddin Aibak and his lord, Muhammad bin Sam, and Raverty’s- 
suggestion that these eulogies for Aibak and Muhammad bin Sam were 
inscribed by Iltutmish out of gratitude?! is too fanciful to be accepted. That 
he reserved the whole expression of his gratitude for the lowest storey only, 
and inscribed his own name so ceremoniously on the upper storeys without 
any gratitude being exhibited there makes no sense. 


Sir Wolseley Нала closely followed Raverty and noted unreservedly that 
*the famous column was founded in 1231-32 1n honour of the Saint Khwaja 
Qutubuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki of Ush near Baghdad..who died on December 
7, 12357“ Тһе confusion and the consequential misnomer persisted. 
Ishwariprasad had full confidence in the veracity of his friend Haig. 
K.K. Datta accepted Raverty’s narrative ad verbatim and noticed: 


“Тһе completion of the structure of the famous Qutub Minar at Delhi 
by the Sultan in A.D. 1231-32 stands as an imperishable testimony 
to his greatness. The column was named not after the first Turkish 
Sultan of Delhi, as some writers wrongly hold, but after Khwaya 
Qutubuddin, a native of Ush near Baghdad, who had come to live. 
Hindustan and was held in much esteem and veneration by Iltutmish 
and others. It was out of gratitude that Iltutmish caused the name 
of his patrons Sultan Qutubuddin and Sultan Muizzuddin to be inscribed 
on it." 29 ; 
For want of least corroboration or even remote support from any source this 
appears to be merely conjectural , 


Nor does it seem probable that the Minar was named after Qutubu'ddin 
Aibak. Asa matter of fact, Outubu'ddin never named it. The first authentic 
mention of the Minar was made by Amir Khusro who, while describing the 
building activities of 'Alau'ddin Khalji” noted: — ' 


“Не then resolved to make a pair to the lofty minar of the Jami 
‘Masjid, which minar was then the single (celebrated) опе of the time, 
arid to raise it so high that it could not be exceeded. He first directed 
.that'thé area of the square before the Masjid should be increased, that 
there might be ample room for the followers of Islam. He ordered the 
circumference of the new minar to be made double that of the old one, 
arid to make it higher in the same proportion; and directed that a new 
càsing and cupola should be added to the old one." 


27) Ibid., 622f. 

(o Cambridge History of India, ІШ, 55 and E.Is. II, 1168. George S.A. Ranking, in bis 

translation of Badaoni’s Muntakhabu't-Tawarikh, 1, 92 f.2 and 123.f.5 also followed him. 

* (29) An Advanced History of India, 285. А 
(30) Кһага пи 1-Ғшяһ, Е & D, III, 69-70. 


* t, YI k 
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Khusro makes the following points in this reference, if he is to be beheved 
at all: 
(i) that the old minar was not named Qutub Minar but was known as the 
Minar of Jami‘ Masjid (с 700/1300), 
(ii) the Sultan decided to build another minar, to be made double that of 
the old one, this is true and the unfinished minar of ‘Al&u’ddin still 
stands in situ to bear testimony to Khusro's statement ; 


` (in) the Sultan also directed that a new casing and cupola should be added 
to the old minar; what is meant by this statement is not certain. 
Obviously the minar did not need any casing as it was already there 
and bore the inscriptions of Muhammad bin Sam, Арак and Iltutmish. 
However, 1f the proposed new minar was not built, this idea also does 
not seem to have materialised. 


The r4th century histories also do not allude to ıt as Qutub Minar. Ibn 
Batuta did not name it as such.*! Abu'l Feda called 1t Mazinah of the Jami‘ 
Masjid but did not call it Qutub Minar Firoz designated ıt explicitly as the 
Minarah of Sultan Mu'izzu'ddin Sàm,?? while ‘Afif ascribed its origin to Iltut- 
mish, being obviously led by the inscriptions of the upper storeys. Such an 
accurate and minute observer as Babur also does not name it as such; asa 
matter of fact he too is confused about the matter as is apparent by his remarks 
іп his Memows. Не ascribed the Minar, which he saw, to 'Alàu'ddin Khalji 
It is not possible that he would have ignored the Qutub Minar and preferred 
to mention the unfinished minar of 'Alau'ddin ?* Indeed, the case would have 
been vice versa. This ıs, however, confusing The latter historians of the 
Mughal age, e.g , Gulbadan, Badaoni, Nizamu'ddin, Abu'l Fadl and Jehangir, 
do not improve upon the subject However, one single fact distinctly stands 
out that the Minar was not named as Qutub Minar either by Qutubu'ddin 
Aibak or Iltutmish ın the early 13th century, and as a matter of fact it was 
not so called during the whole medieval period. Thus, howsoever significant 
and at the same time illustrative its title may be, 1t is a later coinage and it 
cannot be accepted as a formula and guiding principle to remove the 
ambiguity of its origin and to define its history. 


ARGHITECTURAL DERIVATION 


This tapering stupendous minar (Plate I), which is built of red sandstone, 
local grey quartzose and white marble and rises to a height of 248” (72.54 
metres), stands outside the enclosure of Qutubu'ddin Aibak's original mosque 
in its southeast corner. It measures 48'-4" (14 73 metres) іп diameter at 
thebase. Four beautifully designed balconies supported on stalactite (Plate 
II) separate the storeys, the lowest having 24 projecting ribs alternately 
angular and circular (see F1g. 1 for Plan), the second only circular, the third 








“ 


(31) Rehla, ор. cit., 27. 

(32) Futuhat, E&D, Ш, 383. | 

(33) Tarikh-i-Firozshàhi, E & D, ТЇЇ, 353. 4 
(34) BN, Il, 475-76. І | М 
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only angular апа the fourth plain round. Тһе wide encircling bands inscribed 
with Arabic verses in Naskh (Plate IIT) in uniform letters provide a handsome 
rehef to the plain fluted masonry like jewelled kangans on a beautiful hand. 
Balconies and their stalactita, however, constitute its most effective orna- 
mental feature. Itis in them that the flutes, which rhythmically ascend above, 
repose stage by stage, varying іп texture, and renew their upward journey 
towards heaven 35 

The basic plan of the Minar being circular with angular and rounded ribs, 
alternately, which has determined its design on the vertical axis, seems to 
have gradually evolved in Afghanistan. Stellate plan developed from the 
plain cylindrical minar as we meet with at Ghazni and Jam. Various stages 
of its evolution are traceable with a fair amount of certainty. It wasat the 
Minar of Khwaja Siah Posh (c. 1150 A D ) that the plan finally resolved itself 
into the most pleasing conformation enabling the architect to work out an 
extremely refined design, it retained the fundamental circular base but, 
instead of the star-hke angular points, both rounded and angular ribs were 
used, alternately, projecting out uniformly from the circumference thus 
providing wonderfully rhythmic flutes along the elevation (Plate IV). 


This seems to have been developed, slowly and gradually, indigenously 
from the circular plan as per the dictates of aestheticism in the same way as 
the square plan of the Hindu temple developed into a rectilmear formation 
having several beautiful recesses at each of its four angles (See Figs. 2 and 3 
respectively). It facilitated the superimposition of sikhara and also wonder- 
fully completed the effect without the slighest monotony which is іпһегепі in 
a square plan. Recessed angles as well as ribs providing deep flutes give 
pleasant shadows and harmonious lines and contribute substantially to the 
overall aesthetic impression. In addition, іп а Hindu temple these recesses 
provide extremely convenient horizontal zones for the exhibition of sculptures 
of mithunas, dryads and sporting women as at Khajuraho. 


We meet with the perfected design at the Khwaja Siah Posh. The Turks 
who established themselves at Delhi іп the last decade of the rath century, 
came from Afghanistan and 1t is certain that they were well acquainted with 
this plan and design. It 1s from this source, i.e.. Minar of Khwaja Siah Posh 
that the architectural derivation of the Qutub Minar may be most appro- 
priately traced 





(35) The height of the five storeys may be roughly summarised as follows : 


Plinth — 2! (0.61 metre) 
Basement Storey — 95' (28.95 metres) 
2nd Storey -- 51’ (15.54 ” ) 

3rd Storey - 4” (12.49 " у 

4th Storey — 25 (7.62 " ) 

) 


Sth Storey — 24' (731 " 


(including stump of 
the old cupola) 


238' (72.54 metres) 
Ín all , 1t now contains 379 steps. . . je 
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Iltutmish also used miniature minarets of exactly the same plan and. 
design as those of the Qutub Minar over the central arch of the arcade of the 
Ardhai-din-ka-Jhompra Mosque at Ajmer. Even the encircling bands of 
Arabic inscriptions have been used in the Ajmer examples which seem to be 
slightly later and can be assigned to c 1220 It 15 also noteworthy that the 
corner bastions of the Aymer mosque also have the same plan, though it has 
been disposed along the elevation in a slightly different way Examples are 


.also found in thelater ages. They are both 1n rubble and plaster and in stone, 


e.g., at the Bara-Gumbad Masjid and Oilaa-Kuhna Masjid, respectively. 
Obviously, it is reduced іп all these later examples from a stupendous impos- 
ing and dominant minar to an ornamental turret attached subsidiarily either 
at the quoins of the central archway at the corners of the sanctuary ot at 
the quoins of the Oibla, on the backside They no more remain symbolic or 
ceremonial but are reduced to play an exclusively ornamental function. We 
meet with exactly the sime design іп the turrets which have been used at all 
the eight angles of the unfinished octagonal tomb of Islam Shah at Sasaram. 
(с. 1550). It is used intermittently as late aš at the Jami‘ Masjid of Fatehpur 
Sikri, at the quoins of its central archway 

The stalactite which appears at the Qutub Minar so assertively is the 
most characteristically Islamic element which has been used universally in 
Islamic art, structurally as successfully as ornamentally. While squinch owes 
its origin to the Sassanian art, stalactite wás developed by the Islamic artisan 
who contrived to superimpose tlie corners of the room, which he aspired to 
roof, by several ranks of cell-like niches called mukarnas. Hence its nomen- 
clature. Though it was potentially a complicated form with a predominant 
element of fantasy, it was based on correct geometric principles. The nature 
of aspiration of Islam could best éxpress itself 1n the growth of a complex 
architecture, e.g., in the employment of dodecagon for processing a pyramidal! 
movement, in which the monumeiit convérgés towards the summit. It was. 
a masterful combination of a Square plan with a domed section with stalactite 
skilfully used in the phase of transition, in the sense of ‘architectonic of the 
vault), This was a succession of blind arches placed in rows one above the 
other on their periphery. А very rhythmic polygony, so conducive to (һе 
taste of Islam, was thus produced. Soon the Islamic artisan became so fond 
of it that he concentrated his efforts ón its perfection. Thus what was in 
the beginning a method of construction only gradually became an ornamental 
system, which was a perfectly expressive architectural formula, giving a 
wonderful symmetry of lines and a unique combination of sweet rhythms 
It was representative of his mood and his taste as much as of his ingenuity 
and his skill to face the constructional problems of the geometry of which he 
was a master and which he could exploit into limitless vistas of aesthetic 
expression. For the Islamic büilder it was invested with the most subtle 
delicacies of mystic ecstasy, a majestic serenity and a transcendental beauty, 
Sometimes as many as four hundred thousand prisms were:used in rows around 
a single cupola,’ yet the rhythm and harmony are so perfectly maintained that 
one forgets its unreality and stands spell-bound by the charming' fantasy of 
the perfectly rendered illüsion! 


(36) Al-Gayet, 160. 
e 


. 
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It was universally employed іп the Islamic world, most emphatically іп 
Persia, in the phase of transition іп dome construction as also іп the semi- 
vaults of aiwans and portals, on cornices of facades, on domes at springing 
and minarets at balcomes. Gradually its aesthetic impression became the 
determining factor of its usage and 1t was more popularly used with the object 
of giving each respective portion a substantial ornamental merit which was 
so inherently in accordance with the Islamic spirit of the love of the line— 
preferably curved line. i 


The feature came to India through the Turks about the end of the reth 
century A.D They decided to build the Qutub Minar as the first great monu- 
ment of Islam in India with characteristically Islamic features and on the 
conventionally Islamic pattern. It was, however, left to the Hindu artisan 
to put the idea into actual form Though he was not accustomed to it, he 
was a master of his art. Probably drawings of stalactite were provided which 
he successfully translated in stone and thus we find, for the first time, stalactite 
used to support the balcony of each storey of the Outub Minar. Of course, 
these stalactites have been carved in stone which corbel out from the шап 
body of the Minar supporting the balcony. As a matter of fact, the same 
purpose could have been served by the use of brackets, the load in either case 
resting horizontally. It would thus appear that this stalactite is not so 
functional as it appears to be but 1s mainly ornamental. Truly speaking, 
while the Minar has calligraphic and arabesque designs in carved stone, there 
is no architectural ornament except this stalactite of the balconies and 1t 1s 
in the representation of this ornament that the Minar has its distinctive 
characteristic 


It is interesting to note that absolutely ornamental stalactite appears in а 
few chambers in the southwest quarter. Stone beams placed systematically 
one over the other on corbelling system diagonally over the corners have been 
used as pendentive іп the phase of transition The artisan could have safely 
left these stone beams plain, but for trying the effect of this ornament he has 
carved arched niches on these beams with perfect symmetry, so much so that 
the pendentive as a whole gives impression of stalactite. The fact thus stands 
out that with the use of stone many constructional problems could be solved 
and only by a skilful treatment of the external surface many constructional 
forms could be faithfully presented without actual constructional involve- 
ment. This phenomenon which 15 first perceived here about the beginning 
of the 13th century finds its best expression In the buildings of Shah Jehan 
about the middle of the 17th century A D , when even the arch, carved on a 
single slab of stone, 1s reduced to an ornamental form 


ORIGIN AND RAISOND'ETRE 


What could have been the purpose of its construction ? Wasit functional, 
i.e., built to serve as mazinah or a tower raised ceremoniously to impress 
upon the imagination of the people at Delhi as well as in the Daru'l-Islam 
or as expression of some symbolism, pure and simple? Asa matter of fact, 
it is this undefined aspect which has created widespread misunderstandings 
about its origin and history. As early as in 1862 Cunningham held the view 
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that it was a mazinah or a minar from where call to prayer (azan) was 
announced by the muezzin. Не defended his view with scruples and quoted 
Abu’! Feda and other authorities in its support.? Cunningham was, however, 
also conscious of its ceremonial aspect and expressed his views in this respect.?? 
His version may not be literally correct, but 1t gives a glimpse of the 1dea 
which perhaps led the Turks to raise this magnificent relic. Its towering 
height and majestic impression works wonders on the bebolder and, as it 
seems, this impression was intended to be conveyed. Cunningham’s view, 
however, that it was used as mazinah 1s erroneous Azan would not at all be 
audible from the summit of the Minar, nor was it possible for the muezzin to 
scale a height of 228-9” (69 72 metres) and 360 steps?’ of the Qutub Minar 
and go up and down five times daily. It was not functional. Fergusson’s view 
that it was raised as a Tower of Victory—‘‘in fact an emblem of conquest, 
which the Hindus could only too easily understand and appreciate”? also, 
though it indicates partially its ceremonial aspect, does not help us to define 
its origin. The idea of its construction, plan and design is not meteoric, it 
could not have struck the builders all of a sudden without any historical 
antecedents. The thought and skill with which this minar has been conceived 
and finished amply show that the builders were conversant with its impres- 
sion and, more than that, with its meaning. This meaning with reference to 
the historical background is the most important aspect of its study. 


The origin of the Islamic mimar (or minaret) ıs generally traced from the 
sawam (plural of ‘sauma’a’), which was a square tower constructed on each 
of the four corners of the ‘temenos’ or the sacred enclosure of the Syrian 
temple. Caliph Mu‘awiya, during whose reign sawam was specifically heard 
of, ruled from Damascus where the Muslims prayed in the ancient temenos 
which had four such sawami or square towers at the corners. Mu'àwiya sent 
an order to Maslama, the Governor of Egypt, to build such towers and four 
sawami were for the first time constructed at the mosque of ‘Amr around 
541673. 

These sawami of Damascus, which served as the prototype were originally 
watch-towers in the Greek days. The temple was converted into church and 
then into a mosque, but the four square towers at the corners were not dis- 
turbed. When al-Walid built the Great Mosque (86-97/705-15) on the site 
of this ancient Temenos, the towers were not disturbed. Actually one was 





(37) ASI, CR, 1, 194. He quoted eight examples of single isolated minars which served as 
mazinah, cf. ASI, CR, IV, Preface—ix. In reply to Beglar's arguments to the contrary 
(cf. Ibid., 47-48) he affirmed his view by giving the example of the Коп (Aligarh) Minar. 
He raised some very pertinent questions ; 1f Beglar's theory of its Hindu origin is accepted 
*what possible connection there 15 between the Minar and any Hindu building whatever. 
Did the Hindus ever build another structure like it, either before or after the Muhammedan 
conquest? And, lastly, what was the purpose which the tower was designed to serve 
amongst the Hindus?” (Cf Ibid., 48f.). 


(38) ASI, CR, I, 195. 
(39) At present 1t ıs 238'-1" (72.52 metres) high and contains 379 steps. 
(40) HIEA, Ú, 206. 
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used for announcing the call to prayers. Of these four, the south-western has 
survived. It measures 39' x 36” (11 89 x 10.97 metres) and rises to a height 
of 31'.3" (9.52 metres) above the capitals. It is square in plan and recedes 
in smaller tiers as it rises. Tt can be compared with other pre-Muslim extant 
towers, for example, the towers of Qasru'l-Banat (390-418 A.D.) S.S. Sergius 
and Bacchus (489 A.D.) and St. George in Sama (624-25 A.D.) all of which 
are square and іп multi-storeys. The Tower of the Great Mosque of Qairawan 
(106-0/724-27) belongs to the same class. 


The word 'sauma' а” was adopted іп Arabic. It was most frequently used 
in North Africa, whence it travelled to Spain Other words which were more 
popularly used to denote minaret in Arabic are mizan and manarah. Mizan is 
derived from the word azan or the call to prayer, and thus signifies the place 
from where the call to prayer was pronounced in Islam. Mazinah was used 
in Persian іп the same sense. The Jews used a horn (shofar) and the Christians 
a naqus or clapper to announce the timings. Hadrat Muhammad asked Bilal, 
his faithful servant, to give the call to prayer (azan), which he did from the 
roof of a nearby house. Of course, 1t did not at all involve the idea of a 
circular, spiral, detached minaret. 


Manarah literally means a place where бге (nav) burns; for this reason 
Pharos, at the top of which a fire burnt at night, and then light-houses were 
called manarah. Minaret is derived from the same source. It explains how 
the mosque tower came to be known as 'minaret,' but the question as to how 
the attached square 'sauma' a' of the early period developed into a detached 
circular spiralling minaret which had less of a utilitarian or functional purpose 
in view, and was more of a symbolical and ceremonial nature, awaits elucida- 
tion. The two do not belong to the same class, more important than this 
15 the fact that the two do not appear to have been two stages of development 
of the same architectural feature These are distinct from each other in 
spirit as well as in detail. The two conceptions as much as the two construc- 
tions differ fundamentally. 

The point as to the origin of the minaret may be examined with reference 
to the Malwiya or Manaret al-Malwiya, the spiral minaret of the Great 
Mosque of Samarra, built by Caliph al-Mutawakkil about 233/847. It is the 
earliest and the most pronounced example of its class. It stands detached 
outside the enclosure of the mosque (See Fig 4 for Plan) at a distance of 89' 
(27.13 metres) on a square platform of 108' (32.92 metres) side апа 10” (3.02 
metres) height It has no staircase; instead, a ramp 73' (2.29 metres) wide 
spirals round the main shaft in an anticlockwise order. The ramp makes five 
complete turns and ends in a cylindrical storey. А staircase thereafter 
leads to the top. Тһе total height above the platform is 164” (49.99 metres). 
The ramp becomes steeper as it rises and is extremely inconvenient. It shows 
the inexperience of the architect, who could have substituted stairs for the 
ramp and would have thus removed a lamentable defect of construction. 

What could have been the raison d’etre for this tower?, Was it functional 
and used as mazinah? Could the muezzin go five times a day to the top of 
the tower to call for prayers? It is not possible. This would have killed him 
in a week. Creswell quoted the authority of ath-Thalibi who recorded that 

% 
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Caliph al-Mutawakkil used to mount the minaret of Samarra on a stout 
donkey. This confirms that the poor muezzin could not have possibly - 
scaled the dangerous ramp up and down the tower five times a day to call for 

rayer. Moreover, the call, even at its loudest pitch, could not have been 
audible to the people for whom it was meant. Мо functional purpose can 
thus be assigned to it. 


The source of its inspiration has been variously traced; for example, 
‘from the ancient Ziggurat of Khorsabad and Tower of Babel ** The Ziggurat 
under reference was a square structure of seven receding storeys, round which 
a gentle stairway rotated. It was a temple and was in constant use. The 
malwiya, on the other hand, is circular with a ramp which could not have 
been in usage. Тһе very appearance of the ramp shows the experimental 
nature of the construction ; in any case, a stairway would have been preferred 
by the architect had he sought inspiration from the Ziggurat. As it appears, 
he had no utilitarian purpose in view and was inspired by the idea of its 
symbolic representation. 


This symbolism was borrowed by the Buddhist dhvaja-stambha with which 
the people in the neighbouring countries were fairly well acquainted since 
ancient times. А close inter-relation between India and Iran сап be chrono- 
logically traced since the reign of Cyrus (В.С 558-530) who conquered 
Gandhara. Тһе Archaemenian Empire included not only Parthia, Herat, 
Balkh, Oandahar and Makran but also modern Afghanistan, the former N-W 
Frontier Province of India and the Upper Sindh Valley. Alexander's 
incursion (В.С. 326) paved the way for a closer intercourse between Meso- 
potamia and India. 


As the inscriptions of Asoka testify, the regions of Afghanistan and Central 
Asia were greatly influenced by Buddhism. The Indo-Greeks of Parthia 
(Khurasan and the adjoining region to the southeast of the Caspian Sea), 
Bactria (the district round Balkh, ancient Bahlika 1n Northern Afghanistan 
beyond the Hindukush) and Uttarapatha were patrons of Buddhism Моге 
important from this point of view 1s the reign of Kushana Kung Kaniska 
(78-101 A.D.) whose dominions included Khorasan, Khotan and Gandhara, 
with Peshawar as the capital of his eastern kingdom Не was a great patron 
of Buddhism and erected a number of stupas at important places The 
Buddhist influence thus continued to mould the social and spiritual way of 
life of the people and also determined the course of development of their arts 
and architecture, in the region which extended from India to Central Asia 
and Eastern Persia 





(41) EMA, 279. 

(42) Ibid., 269f; Н. Saladin, Manuel d'Art Musulman, French ed Paris, 1907, I, 24, Page 
(cf. 451, Mem. 22, 21) relymg on Creswell and Saladin tried to trace the origin of the 
Qutub Minar from such diverse sources as the towers of Jur and Firozabad, the Chaldean 
Ziggurat, the Tower of Babel, the square tower of the mosque of Ibn Tulun, and the 
circular minar of Samarra. It makes no historical analysis. Each of these belongs to a 
different period and 1s a class of its own and Page failed to distinguish the inspirations 
which had the final say in the evolution of the Minar. 

° 
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` Al-Biruni, the 11th century scholar, explicitly mentioned that “іп former 
times, Khurasan, Persia, Iraq, Mosul, the country upto the frontier of Syria 
was using Buddhistic."* Thisindicates that Islam had to reckon with this 
influence when it extended its sway eastward. That the Arabs showed a keen 
interest in learning the arts, literature and sciences of the Indian people is 
inferred from the fact that Buddhist works were translated under such titles 
as Kıtabwl-Bud апа Bilawhat-wa-Budastf. A translation of the famous Panch- 
tantra was entitled Kalilah-Damnah 


Dhvaja-stambha was a necessary part of the religious architecture of India 
from the earliest times We hear of the ‘Yupa’ in the Vedic age. It originally 
denoted the pillar of sacrifice This sacrificial yupa was constructed of wood 
in the Mahajanapada period; hence its later nomenclature sthuna Cosmos 
being a wana, typified the Axis Mundi ;* it was identified with Brahman 
itself against a cosmic background. Later it was associated with the funeral 
or burial mound and was, therefore, termed chaztya-yupa of the kind we come 
across at Lauria Nandangarh.? Тһе Mauryan monolithic column marks 
another stage of the development of the уара; ıt bore a dharma-cakra, hence 
it was called dharma-stambha or dhvaja-stambha The rock-cut caitya-hall was 
known as kirti from the root kr (to excavate) the caitya-window analogous to 
Kirtti-mukha and the pillar in front of the cave thus came to be known as 
kirtti-stambha, as we come across at Karle and Kanheri. It was symbolical, 
pure and simple, and gradually came to be associated as such with the temple 
as а regular feature.‘® It was as much ceremonial as the pillar in the shrine 
of the Moon God at Ur (B C 3000). or the obelisks of the ancient Egyptian 
temples, which originated in the sacred symbol of the Sun God of Heliopolis,” 
or the column of the Solomon’s Temple at Jerusalem Though the idea, and 
to some extent the symbol, of this pillar 1s cognate to the whole west-Asiatic 
culture, the stambha developed indigenously in India from the Vedic yupa 
or the sacrificial post. Тһе idea was transferred, during the course of its 
development, to the religious shrine (which was raised as a consequence of 
personal deification) and was adopted in the Buddhist, Brahmanical and 
Jaina temples alike In Brahmanical temples it was surmounted by the 
vahana (vehicle) of the god whose image was installed in the temple which 
it faced. Vahana is as ancient as the temple. It conveys the deity“! to the 
devotee. Besnagar garuda-dhvaja in front of the temple of Vasudeva provides 
one of the most illustrative examples. The Gupta columns, for example at 


(43) EC. Sachau, Albiruni’s India, (Delhi, 1964) 21 

(44) ТА, 52. 

(45) Ibid , 121; abundant references іп this connection are met with in ancient scriptures, е в, 
inthe Rigveda, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, for details (bid, 206, also U P. 
Shah, Studies in Jaina Art (Banares, 1965) 44 f 

(46) CD, 19-20 

(47) BF, 49; many of these stone monolithic obelisks were removed from Egypt to Italy 
during the Roman period and there are at least twelve in Rome alone The huge obelisk 
now standing in the Piazza of S Giovanni in Laterano was brought to Rome from the 
temple of Ammon at Karnak (Thebes). It is 105’ (32 metres) high and weighs about 230 
tons (2336.9 quintals). 

(48) HT, 317 f. 48. 
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Eran апа Pathari and the pillar of Visnuvardhana at Vijayagadh assigned 
to A.D. 371 also belong to the same class *^ The Iron Pillar of the Quwwatu'l- 
Islam Masjid at Delhi is the most important expression of this symbolism, 
which continued to be represented in later ages, asisillustrated by the examples 
of Dhar and Abu.?? The most important kirttistambha of the medieval period 
is the so-called Vijayastambha of Chittor (Rajasthan) built by Maharana 
Kumbha 5 The Jainas adopted the symbolism and used such votive columns 
in front of their shrines They called it manavaka-stambha or more popularly 
manas-stambha Such pillars were originally surmounted, like the Buddhist 
dhvaja-stambhas as the Sarnath pillar, by the dharma-cakra symbol, as has 
been depicted on the ауасарайа of Siha Матка in the Mathura Museum. 
Later, they had images on top and at the base and invariably faced the Jaina 
temples Тһе Adipurana of Jinesena speaks of manasstambha as having been 
used for placing on и the images of Jinas.*? During the course of its develop- 
ment the Jaina dhvaja-stambha was crowned by the symbol of the particular 
Jina whose shrine it faced, similar to its Brahmanical counterpart Тһе most 
beautiful example of the Jaina dhvaja-stambha 1s provided by the kirttis- 
tambha of the Fort of Chittor in Rajasthan of the [lth century AD 


Dhvaja-stambha was used by the Buddhists in front of stupas, caitya-halls 
and monasteries almost universally Particularly noticeable in this context 
are the dhvaja-stambhas which faced the hypaethral or open-air Buddhist 
Vihara or Caitya-hall in the regions of Gandhara and Central Asia, examples 
of which have largely come down to us The plan of the typical Buddhist 
Vihara can be compared with the mosque form as it had come to be established 
at Samarra (Figs 5 and 6, respectively) Both have an open courtyard in the 
centre, allowing formal entrance through the caityamukha in one case and an 
archway in the other. Тһе open courtyard was surrounded by cells for the 
residence of the monks in the former case, and by cloisters on three sides in 
the latter The spherical stupa signifying the cosmos occupied the other end 
of the courtyard, while in the latter case the cosmos was represented, as if 
by analogy, in the aisled sanctuary for prayers in the form ofa spherical dome. 
A dhvaja-stambha was erected in front of the entrance in the former case, a 
minaret, i e , the malwiya in the latter. It is noticeable that the minaret had 
apparently the same significance, though, of course, the symbolism of the 
dhvaja-stambha had been dropped. Тһе essential similarity between the 
two features was not coincidental or accidental; ıt was part of the conscious 
adoption of an idea to which the people were traditionally accustomed in 
those regions It seems to have worked heavily on the imagination of the 
people who were brought within the Islamic fold, and the Caliph only 


(49) Н. Cousens, ASI, AR, 1902-3, 207-8. 
(50) Assigned to A.D. 1210 and 1412 respectively, cf. Ibid , 207-12. 


(51) It 15 noteworthy that it was not raised as a Victory tower but as an essentially symbolic 
Kirttistambha containing the most beautiful book of Brahamanical iconography illustrated 
їп stone. Unfortunately, no scientific study of 1ts sculptures has been made so far. Тһе 
assignment of a particular storey to a particular set of gods and goddesses, their 
installation іп particular directions and the epigraphs defining the icons would provide 
an overwhelmingly interesting and valuable Investigation. 


(52) Shah, ор. cit., 60, 
e 
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accepted a popular symbol when he planned to build the malwiya. Тһе 
ramp was an innovation introduced by the architect as an experiment which 
obviously miscarried. Its circular form and detached central position near 
the main entrance outside the enclosure of the mosque, facing and over- 
dominating the sanctuary without any utilitarian purpose which could 
possibly be assigned to it, only point in the same direction. 


Several later minarets of this region, extending from Persia to the former 
North West Frontier Province of India, belong to this class. Two brick. 
minarets of Ghazni which can approximately be placed between 416/1025 and 
545/1150 have star plan. The minaret at Damghan in Iran dated 450/1058 
1s also of brick and is cylindrical. It tapers as it rises. The brick minar of 
Daulatabad near Balkh dated 502-3/1108-9 is also cylindrical bearing similar . 
calligraphic ornamental bands around its girth Тһе 60' (18 29 metres) high 
minar at Jam near Ghor is similar, being built of bricks іп receding storeys, 
with calligraphic ornament? All have spiralling stairs in the interior and 
stand independently. The most remarkable in this series 1s the minaret of 
Khwaja Siah Posh 1n Afghanistan which, on stylistic ground, is assignable 
to the middle of the 12th century AD It is built entirely of brick and is 
tapering As only its base has survived, it is not known how many storeys it 
originally contained. Тһе significant feature of this minaret is its plan with 
alternatively pointed and rounded flutes exactly similar to the Qutub Minar 
of Delhi °* (Plate IV) for which it certaintly served as prototype. 


The most important aspect of these minarets is the fact that none of them 
was used as mazinah and their construction was not functional , As a matter 
of fact, minarets of Ghazni and Jam were raised absolutely independently and 
were not attached to any mosque. ‘They were erected as memorials of their 
age and their purpose was largely commemorative. They were reminiscent 
of the symbolic dhvaja-stambha, though in their case іп the llth and 12th 
centuries A D it may be conceded that this symbolism could have been only 
faintly remembered and their raison d'etre would have been ceremonial. But 
this viewpoint had taken over from its symbolic expression only in the later 
ages; it is certain that the Minar at its inception and even in the early stages 
of its development was inspired by the symbolism of the Hindu?* dhvaja- 
stambha If the Hindus raised the latter as a symbol of the pillar supporting 
the cosmic order as Axis of the Universe, i е, as Gnostic stauros?! between the 
Zenith and Nadir in pursuance of the dictum: 


(53) Marg, ХХІУ-1 (December, 1970) 54, 26 and 24, and Plates 30, 28 and 23, respectively. 

(54) Ibid , 54, Pl 27. 

(55) Fergusson moved ın the right direction when he noted this fact cf. HIEA, II, 194, and 
observed that they were indeed pillars of victory or Jaya-stambhas (For a translation 
of inscriptions of these minars reference may be made to JASB, XII 1843, 77-78). 
However, though he connected them with Buddhism (Jbid , 194), he did not distinguish 
between dhvaja-stambhas and Jaya-stambhas, the latter being purely ceremonial and 
devoid of the symbolism of the former. Diez closely followed Fergusson, cf E Js. ІП, 
227-28. Cunningham's conclusion cf. ASI, CR, IV Preface-—1x that the minarets of 
Ghazni and those of Bayana and Koel (Aligarh) were mazinah 1s incorrect. 

(56) It is being used as an abstract term combining АП the three Jama, Buddhist and Brahama- 
nical aspects together. 

(57) Second sign of the Zodiac. 
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*àlamba stambam e'kam tribhuvana-bhavanasya'5* 


the Muhammadans, too, inspired obviously by the prevalent thoughts and 
beliefs which it was difficult to replace and hence to disregard, followed the 
practice of raising such pillars as “Islamic tub’ or Tauros or the ‘Pole of 
the World. If the Hindus had a pillar, 1 e , ‘Alamba-stambha’ of the World, 
the Muhammadans also would have their Pole, ie , ‘Qutub’ as axis of the 
whole Universe. Though the actual word ‘Qutub’ has not been used іп any 
* single example, it was this background which led them to raise these pillars 
and later it was in the same course of its development that the minar became 
mainly commemorative. 

The Qutub Minar also belongs to this class of minarets, raised as a symbol 
of the Islamic ‘Qutub’ and also as representing—and, without doubt, eloquently 
proclaiming—the might and grandeur of Islam through its stupendous height, 
magnificent flutes and balconies and Quranic verses beautifully carved in 
stone. Hence the nomenclature of the Juma‘ Masjid as the Quwwatu’l- 
Islam Masjid which also indicates in thesamedirection It was not functional 
and its raison d’etre is as symbolic as it 1s ceremonial. 


It must be remembered that originally the Qutub Minar had four storeys 

Firoz Tughlaq, when he repaired it after it had been seriously damaged in 

“1369, added the fifth storey, apparently to add to its grandeur and magnificence 
rather than to its functional usage It may also be observed that ‘Alau’ddin 
Khalji had a similar object in view when he conceived and commissioned to 
build another great minar іп the same quadrangle which, had it been finished, 
would have been twice as high as the Qutub Minar ; with an inner diameter of 
more than 90’ (27.43 metres) it would have risen to a colossal height of 476! 
(145.08 metres) not for the muezzin to call for prayer but to work wonders 
on the imagination of people! 

Some Nagari inscriptions throw valuable light on the subject in this con- 
nection.“ Оп the right jamb of the main entrance door the word ‘stambho’ 
has been inscribed. The full inscription, of which it is only a fragment, 
seems to have been lost in restoration® and it makes no definite meaning The 
left hand jamb of the 5th slit window up stairway has a long inscription 
mentioning it as ‘malikdin ki kirati-stambha' 9, 1.e. the Kirti-stambha of 
Malikdin. This is significant. Equally important is the inscription ‘Srisul 
tran alavadim vijayastambha' (vijayastambha of Sultan 'Alàu'ddin)— carved 
on the left hand abutment of the door on the 3rd balcony. А curious inscrip- 
tion occurs on the left hand jamb of the 15th slit window up stairway, reading 





(58) For details of this aspect reference may be made to the author's “Тһе Diwan-1-Khas of 
Fatehpur Sikri: A Symbol of Akbar’s Belief in Surya-Purusa,’ QRHS, XII No. 4, 197- 
211. 

(59) ASI, AR, 1912-13, 129. 

(60) Arabic inscriptions are largely eulogical and except for mentioning it as а *minar' they 
are not much useful in this context. 

(61) ASI, Mem. 22, 39. 

(62) Ibid., 20 and РІ. XV. 

(63) Ibid , 39. 
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'svasti gadalh vasulomapade’®* which may be a corrupt form of ‘svast: dlamba 
Vasudeva (Visnu) Pade’ The inscription on the left hand marble abutment 
on the 4th balcony records its repair and restoration by Firoz Tughlaq in 
Samvat 1426 (21369 A D.). It also contains a significant reference, viz , 


**.,.munàró jirndddhar kratam Srivisvakarma prasade racitah’’® 


і e., the restoration work was done to this minar of the temple of Visvakarma, 
viz., this world. The reference to Kirttistambha and Vijayastambha in 
virtually the same sense by the Hindu artisans who brought this ;Minar into 
form and who well understood the symbolism of such a pillar, significantly 
confirms that it was raised not as a mazinah but with the ancient symbolism 
in view. It is representative of the happy compromise between two symbols 
as of the bitter conflict between two prides 


Conversely, though curiously, it also justifies its title as the Qutub Minar. 
The point may be further illustrated by the example of the Minar of the 
Jami‘ Masjid of Firoz Tughlaq in the Kotla Firoz Shah at Delhi. It is an 
Asokan stambha.  Firoz saw itin position at Торга near Ambala and decided 
to transfer it to Delhi The author of Sirat-1-Firozshahi records that Sultan 
Firoz said : “Ву the grace of the Creator we shall remove this lofty pillar and 
make a minar of it in the Juma‘ Masjid of Firozabad where, God willing, it 
shall stand as long as the world endures ” 5$ Special arrangements were made 
and the monolith was brought to Delhi with great care and at great expense 
and was erected on 30th September 1367, on the topmost storey of the three- 
tiered Lat Pyramid which was built specifically for this purpose opposite the 
Тапа“ Masjid (See Fig 7 for Plan and Fig 8 for Conjectural Restoration). The 
historian further records “After this a corridor (Sabat) was built between the 
mosque and the pillar, which latter now stood within the outer enclosure of 
the mosque And after it had remained an object of worship of the polytheists 
and infidels for so many thousands of years, through the efforts of Sultan Firoz 
Shah and by the grace of God, it became the minar of a place of worship 
(masjid) for the faithful" 5" It was designated Minarah-i- Zarrin or the 
Golden Minar. This demonstrates in unmistakable terms the real significance 
of the Minar as it was practised by the Turks апа, as such, introduced into 
India ; here obviously no *mazinah' is involved, yet the pillar is called ‘minar.’ 
It is not functional and the practicability of the idea is nil It is entirely 
and wholly symbolic, this newly acquired minar occupying the same symbolic 
position in relation to the mosque as the dhvaja-stambha (or kirttistambha) 
occupied in relation to the Buddhist caitya-hall, and Jaina and Hindu temple. 
This valuable reference to ‘minar’ also helps us reinforcingly to explain the 
rason d'etre of the Qutub Minar 





(64) Ibid., 41. 

(65) Ibid., 43. 

(66) Relevant extracts have been translated by Mohd. Hamid Quraishi, cf. ASI, Mem. 52 
‘A Memoir on Kotla Firoz Shah,’ 33-42, 

(67) Ibid., 42. 
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NEW BOOKS ІМ REVIEW 


KHAJA MIR DARD-Tasa'uf Aur 
Sha'airee, by Dr. Waheed Akhtar Published 
by Anjuman-e-Taraqqi-e-Urdu, Aligarh, 
(India, March, 1971) Price Rs. 15 


“Khaja Mir Dard, Tasa’uf Aur Sha‘airee,” 
1s yet another evidence of a research scholar, 
їп this case at Osmania University, taking up 
the study of a mystic-poet Khaja Mir Dard 
was not only a poet of considerable signi- 
ficance but also a Sufi of Naqshbandi order 
The research was undertaken by the author 
for the degree of Ph.D. in the faculty of 
philosophy under the guidance of Professor 
Wahuddin, himself а Sufi. The present book 
has gone through some changes and, accord- 
ing to the author, its second part, "Sha'airee" 
is added to the revised version of the thesis 
approved for the award of the degree of Ph D 


The book in its present form is divided 
into two parts: the first part entirely devoted 
to Dard's Tasa'uf and the second part to his 
poetry. Тһе first part has four chapters and 
the second part consists of five chapters 
The book contains a bibliography but no 
index. 


Dr. Waheed Akhtar has based his study 
largely on Khaja Mir Dard’s writings on 
Tasa’uf, while seeking support from his poetry. 
There is not sufficient material, however 
for an intimate study of Dard’s personality, 
both as a Sufi and as a poet Whatever 
information 15 given 15 largely based оп 
"Tadkeras," literary Ше sketches He 
appears to be a person erudite ın Sufi litera- 
ture and a poet who used his poetry as a vehicle 
of expressing his mystic concepts and ideas 
Dr Waheed Akhtar has pointed out that the 
most significant contribution made by Dard 
and his father was to introduce the Tariq-e- 
Mohammadia, which put an end to the contro- 
versies raised on the issues of Unity of Being 


«2 s> JI «وحدت‎ and Unity of Phenomena 
«2 «J| чод yn since the time of Shaikh 


al-Sarhind. Не has made a very brief men- 
tion of Shah Waliu'llah and other members of 
bis family, who in fact were the first to point 
out that there existed no controversy Іп 
substance, as Shaikh al-Sarhind had missed 
the point made by the propounder of the 
concept of Unity of Being, the Great Shaikh, 
Mohiu'ddin Ibn-e-‘Arabi. As ın many other 
fields of Islamic thought and history, Shah 
Waliu'llah has made a substantial contribution 
to Sufism and dispelled the wrong notions 
prevailing about the concepts of Unity of 


Being «2 > 4l j> у» and Unity of Pheno- 
mena sapa) «وحدت‎ 


Dr. Waheed Akhtar has rıghtly observed 
that Dard was a poet and a mystıc at the 
same tıme, but ın certaın parts of the book 
there аге repetıtıons. The book would рат 
considerably if revised, especially the material 
in the sixth chapter could be used for 
illustrating Dard's mystic concepts апа the 
fifth chapter seems to be very remotely 
connected with the subject and could 
therefore be either eliminated or at least 
condensed. 


Dr. Waheed Akhtar tends to treat Tasa’uf 
on par with philosophy This misconception 
seems to be common with many modern 
writers. Tasa’uf 1s neither philosophy nor 
anything equated with psychology Tasa’uf 
Is a methodology of actualization There 15 
a common factor, otherwise both belong to 
two different worlds Опе is an intellectual 
analysis and appreciation of the basic concepts 
of Reality, while the other is the methodology 
of realization of Reality It 1s unfortunate 
that students of philosophy miss this point, 
though Satre, the French philosopher, has 
very categorically pointed out that the crisis 
in modern philosophy is due to the fact that 
it bas no methodology and in this respect 
Islam stands out significantly. 
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Khaja Mir Dard was a poet and а Sufi 
of considerable standing in his time. The 
author compares him with Hafiz, Abul Khair, 
Mir and many of this order and says that he 
was greater than these because he was both a 
Sufi and a poet and used all forms of poetry 
1n Urdu and Persian. This sort of comparison 
tends to be an overstatement. Dard, Mir, 
*Hafiz and others, each one of them, has his 
own individual personality and contribution ; 
comparison can be only in certain aspects. 
India offers a fertile field of research in this 
subject. 


The author must be congratulated for his 
useful work 1n this field. 


RAHIMUDDIN KEMAL 


INSHA-I-URDU. Published іп the series 
*Delhi University Urdu Texts’ by the Dept. 
of Urdu, University of Delhi, 1972, p. 111. 
Price Rs. 5 


The text of /Insha-i-Urdu is based upon 
the only known manuscript copy, procured 
from Professor Masud Hasan Rizvi, which is 
dated Lucknow 1839-1840 A.D. when Muham- 
mad Ali Shah ruled over Avadb The name 
of the author is unknown, as the first page of 
the manuscript 15 unfortunately lost. 


Тһе book 15 a landmark in the history of 
epistolary literature іп Urdu. According to 
Maulana Hali, Ghalib wrote letters іп Urdu 
after 1850. Thisis not correct. Ghalib wrote 
letters in Urdu before 1850 also. Insha-i-Urdu 
conclusively proves that letters іп Urdu were 
being written around 1839-40. 


The diwani of Bengal was assigned to 
Lord Clive by the Emperor Shah Alam of 
Delhi. In their agreement it was stipulated 
that Persian should continue to be the official 
language, but this decision was changed іп 
1832 and Urdu was accepted as the official 
language. Іп 1835 а circular was issued in an 
attempt to promote and enrich Urdu: /nsha-i- 
Urdu, а manual of letter-writing written іп 
chaste Urdu, was composed in response to 
this circular, one year after the death of 
Nasikh in 1838. 


The author has devoted a useful chapter 
to the nature and origin of the Urdu language 
and emphasised the importance of Lucknow 
Urdu as the standard. He deals with the 
grammar and mistakes in gender common in 
Bengal and Bihar. Jnsha-i-Urdu contains a 
few English words which had found currency 
at the time, such as appeal, court, judge. 


The style of the book wavers between 
simplicity and embellishment; the result is 
heaviness 


The book carries a critical introduction 
by Professor Khwaja Ahmad Farugi. 


К.А. FARUQI 


MESHAIR USH-SHU‘ARA, by Ashiq 
Chelebi, edited by Mr. G.M. Meredith Owens; 
Gibb Memorial Series, pages 300. Price not 
specified. 


The Meshair ush-Shu'ara of Ashiq 
Chelebi, which is generally known in Turkey 
as "Ashiq Cbelebi Tezkeresi,” has long been 
recognised as a precious source for the Turkish 
poetry of the 17{һ century and a masterpiece 
of Ottoman prose at the height of its develop- 
ment. Further, it ıs a source for the cultural 
history of the Ottoman Empire. We should 
be grateful to the trustees of the Gibb Memo- 
rial Trust, London, who have published this 
important work and to its learned editor 
Mr. GM. Meredith Owens, who has taken 
much pains to edit it. The learned editor 
has prepared the volume after comparing the 
text of the Tazkere from more than a dozen 
exemplars preserved in the U.K., Turkey, 
Austria and elsewhere. 


The author, Ashiq Chelebi, as denoted by 
his surname, belonged to the jurist’s class 
during the reign of Sultan Suleiman the 
magnificent (1520-1566) and his son, Selim П 
(1566-1574) His great grandfather Sayyid 
Natta1, who was one of the descendants of the 
Prophet, migrated to Anatolia from Baghdad 
during the time of the great Ottoman Emperor 
Yildirim Bayazid (1389-1402). Sayyid Nattai, 
who had secured an important position in the 
Ottoman court, was captured by the Timurid 
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Тогсев when Bayazid was defeated іп (һе battle 
of Angora (1402). Не was released by the 
enemy out of consideration for his ancestry. 


Ashiq's father, Sayyid АП, who was the 
grandson of Sayyid Nattat, rendered service 
1n the province of Rumeli, i e., South Eastern 
Europe When Sayyid Ali was working as a 
judge at Uskub (Eastern Yugoslavia) Ashiq 
Chelebi was born in 1520, which is a historic 
year, as Emperor Suleiman the magnificent 
ascended the throne іп that year. 


Ashiq's original name was Peer Moham- 
med: he adopted Ashiq as his poetic name. 
Orphaned at an early age, he migrated to 
Istanbul from Котеп, where he completed 
his education. under many distinguished 
scholars who were the leading figures of the 
literary world of his time. 


At the age of twenty he secured a job in 
the Ottoman Judicial department and was 
posted at Bursa, (the earliest capital of Otto- 
mans), where his great grandfather, Sayyid 
Nattai had settled In the romantic atmos- 
phere of the green city (Yashil Bursa) the 
poetic genius of Ashiq found expression and 
he produced his Sheher- Engiz, which is a 
particular form of poetry then prevailing in 
"Turkey. For about thirty-two years he served 
the Ottoman Empire as a secretary, a judge 
and as an administrator. Не had many ups 
and downs in his career, baving to serve in 
European as well as Asian provinces of the 
Empire. He died іп 1572 at the premature 
age of fifty-two at Uskub, his beloved town 
which is 1n present Yugoslavia. 


Ashiq left behind him about thirteen 
works both in Turkish and Arabic Many of 
them are the Turkish translations of Persian 
and Arabic works of eminent. scholars like 
Al-Ghazali, Ibn Taymiah and Hussain Vaiz 
Kashfi. 


According to Ashig's own admission, his 
principal work 1s Meshair Ush Shu‘ara, which 
15 commonly called Tadkirat ush Shu‘ara. It 
15 more extensive than that of Latifi and is of 
great value, especially to the contemporary 
poets, some of whom the autbor knew per- 
sonally. Gibb used ıt extensively in his 
“History of Ottoman Poetry." It 15 referred 
to by many modern Turkish scholars, such 
as Dr Cengiz Orhanlu and Dr. Abdul Qadir 
Karahan, іп their publications. The famous 
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Ottoman critic Kinalizade says that the 
characteristics of the earlier poets have been 
carefully investigated in it, but the style 
lacks elegance. Тһе work was completed їп 
976 AH. = 1568 AD. A student of the 
history of Indo-Turkish relations feels bound 
to acknowledge the importance of this Tezkere 
In the study of his subject. 


Basiri and Ali Cbelebi, the two important 
poets whose life sketches are given in this 
work (on pages 55a, etc.), were eminent 
calligraphists who had transcribed the copies 
of Riayaz al-Insha and Manazir аі-Іпѕћа, the 
famous works of Khaja Jehan Mahmood 
Gawan the celebrated vazir of the Bahmani 
Kingdom of the Deccan (India). These 
transcribed copies are preserved in Suliymania 
Library, Istanbul. 


Asbiq in his description of Ali Chelebi 
in his Tezkere simply mentions а work of 
“Insha” to his credit without giving its title. 
This work of Aliis entitled Rauzath al-Insha. 
This 1s also preserved 1n Esad Effendi Collec- 
tions (No. 3347) of Suliymania Library, 
Istanbul. In his foreword Ali Chelebi says 
that his work was not so good as those of 
Badi'-uz-Zamàn Hamadani and of Khaja Jehan 
(Mahmood Gawan), and that he was describ- 
ing the same principles of Insha in the Turkish 
language which these two predecessors had 
described іп their. Persian. works. Thus Ali 
Chelebi is an 1mportant author of Turkey who 
mentions an Indian author as his teacher. 


The next important person, from Indo- 
Turkish point of view, described 1n the Tezkere 
1$ the poet Katibi, the Ottoman admiral. His 
original name was Sayyid: Ali Reyis. Не 
fought many naval battles in the Arabian Sea 
against the Portuguese 1n collaboration with 
Ahmed Shah (1553-61) of Gujarat in 1554-55. 
He travelled extensively 1n. Northern India 
and was received in audience by the Mughal 
Emperor Humayun Ashiq Chelebi has made 
a mention of the account of the travels of Ali 
Reyis "Mirat al-Mamalik,” but he has omitted 
to mention another important work of Reyis 
entitled "Muheet," which was completed 
in early 962 А.Н. = 1555 A D. in the city of 
Ahmedabad, (India). The MS ın the author's 
own handwriting 15 preserved іп Тор Kapi 
Palace Library, Istanbul. 


The Tezkere contains descriptions oftwo 
more poets, Lamai and Aahi (p. 109a and 
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р. 51а), who had translated the story of 
“Beauty and Heart” (Husn ve Dil) іп Ottoman 
prose, originally written by Fattahi Neshapuri 
(d. 852 A.H.) in Persian, Itisreally mterest- 
ing to note that the same story was translated 
into Urdu by Mulla Vajhi of Hyderabad- 
Deccan only a few years after 1t was translated 
into Turkish. 


° While dealing with Adm, Asbiq gives а 
brief life sketch of Mahmood Pasha, the 
Grand Vizir of Sultan Mohammed the con- 
queror. Mahmood Pasha was the same person 
who had correspondence with Khaja Jehan 
Mahmood Gawan of the Deccan. He was of 
Serbian origin and a poet in Persian. Ashiq 
has quoted some Persian couplets of 
Mahmood Pasha 


There are certain errors in the Tezkere 
While giving a description of Gem Sultan (p 
67a) Ashiq has written that he was the elder 
brother of Sultan Bayazid H (1481-1512), 
which 1s incorrect In fact Gem was the 
younger brother of Bayazid. Similarly on the 
same page the date of the death of Sultan 
Mohammed the conqueror (1451-1481 A.D ) 
is mentioned as 888 A Н, whereas he died in 
886 A.H. 


The volume under review is the facsimile 
edition. of the MS. preserved іп the British 
Museum, No. 6434 The learned editor has 
compared it with all the manuscripts preserved 
in England, Austria and Turkey, еіс The 
notices omitted in the B.M. MS. and found 
1n other MSS. are included in the volume and 
printed in Arabic characters 


The preface by the editor gives detailed 
information about the author, his family and 
his works. The Index is also an admirable 
part of the volume 


Finally, one may add that this book will 
be an asset to all those who are interested 
in the cultural and literary history of Turkey. 


NIZAMUDDIN MAGHREBI 


* * * 


GLORY OF IQBAL—an English transla- 
tion of *Nuqoosh-e-Iqbal,! is an Urdu version 
of Maulana Syed Abul Hasan А! Nadwi's 
original work on Iqbal in Arabic, entitled 
Ruwa-i-Igbal. Published by Academy of 


Islamic Research & Publications, Lucknow, 
1973, 220 pages Price Rs 16 25. 


Maulana 15 a religious scholar, and in the 
words of Professor Rashid Ahmad Siddiqui, 
“the most distinguished ambassador of the 
Muslim Millet.” 


The author has critically studied [qbal 
whose poetry blends religion with culture and 
culture with religion and the two with life, and 
gives all of them a fresh scope The author 
of the book, says Professor Rashid Ahmad 
Siddiqui, has an extraordinary command 
over the Arabic language and understands 
thoroughly the spiritual and cultural problems 
of the Muslim world He has tried to carry the 
message of Iqbal through his writings on Iqbal 
in the Arabic language to all the Arabic- 
speaking countries 


The author, an erudite scholar and an 
expert judge of literary and poetical merit, 
expresses his views and feelings on the life and 
art of Iqbal and interprets some of the most 
well-known poems of Iqbal which can be соп- 
sidered as masterpieces іп the Urdu language 
He admires Iqbal as a champion of human 
equality and brotherhood as envisaged in 
Islam and also as a believer in the essential 
mobility of the Muslim Не holds that Iqbal 
ts а fearless critic of the Western materialistic 
civilization and 1 also a valiant fighter against 
narrow nationalism and crude parochialism. 


Although the author does not agree with 
Dr. Iqbal when he interprets certain Islamic 
concepts іп his six lectures on the “Recons- 
truction of Religious Thought іп Islam,” yet 
he admits that Iqbal was a poet whom God 
had inspired to lend articulation to certain 
truths and doctrines in relation to current 
times that had not been set forth by any 
other contemporary poet or thinker The 
author also feels that Iqbal has gtven expres- 
sion to what really was passing in the author’s 
own mind and also attracted him because of 
his message of love and also the high aspiration 
and faith which characterised Iqbal’s poems 
It was a message, says the author, that was 
rare in the works of contemporary poets 


According to Maulana Nadwi, Iqbal was 
even superior to the doctors of Islamic 
theology who were ignorant of Western 
thought and culture and possessed little aware- 
ness of its real aim and purpose. Whenever, 
says the author, he read Iqbal he was stirred 
to the depths of his bemg. Iqbal’s poetry 
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opened a new vista to his imagination and 
filled him up with an intense ardour and 
enthusiasm for Islam. This, he thinks, is the 
real worth and significance of Iqbal’s poetry 
The author also admits that Iqbal’s ideas 
produced a tumult іп the stagnant waters of 
the sub-continent and waves of thought and 
feelings rising from India swept the shores of 
Arabia and the entire Islamic world 


The book under review contains a brief 
biographical sketch of the poet and the forma- 
tive factors of Iqbal’s personality It also 
deals with his views on various subjects 
such as Western philosophy and literature and 
their influence on Western life modern educa- 
tion and fine arts 


One, however, does not find 1n the book 
under review a comparative study of Iqbal’s 
thought with the thoughts of Western thinkers 
whose direct or indirect influence can easily 
be traced in [qbal's poetry Мог has the 
author discussed the mystic element in Iqbal’s 
poetry ` ‘There аге also a few other aspects 
of Iqbal’s poetry’ which have ' remained 
untouched by the author. 


b M. SAFDAR ALI BAIG 


* * * 


FAITH versus MATERIALISM, (The 
Message of Surat-ul- Kahf) by Syed Abul Hasan 
Nadvi—English Translation by Mohiüddin 
Abmad Published by the Academy of Islamic 
Research ‘and Publications, Nadwat-ul-Ulema, 
Lucknow, UP., India. "Price Rs 8 


Maulana Syed Abul Hasan Nadvi of 
Lucknow needs no introduction He is a 
great Indian scholat in'Islamic Studies 

The book under review was originally 
written in Arabic’ and published by Dar:ul- 
Qalam, Kuwait; in 1971.! It was later rendered 
into’ Urdu and was published іп 1972 Ithas 
now been 'translated ' into English by Mr 
Mohiuddin Ahmad. 


The author has presented the Message of 
the Qur’an, іп general; and in Surat-ul-Kahf, 
in particular.’ ‘In the introductory rote; *the 
author himself relates “I put forth my views 
m an artic]e written about 35'years back when 
I was teaching the exegesis of the Qur'an at 
the Nadwat-ul- Ulema, Lucknow. The article 


was published by Maulana Syed Abul ‘Ala 
Maududi in his journal Tarjuman al-Qur'an 

I also had an opportunity to stay at Hydera- 
bad for a short while in 1946, as a guest of 
late Maulana Syed Manazir Ahsan Gilant, 
the then Head of the Department of Theology 
in the Osmania University, Hyderabad This 
provided me with an opportunity to discuss 
the matter with Prof Gilani who had gone 
through my article He intended, as he then 
told me, to write a detailed commentary of 
this chapter of the Qur'an and get ıt published 
In the monthly journal al-Furgan of Lucknow 

Later on, the said journal did bring out the 
entire article of the Maulana in book form, 
but alas! after his death 


“T again felt 1aclined to expand my thesis 
after going through the lengthy article of 
Maulana Gilani which had been published 
years after my own earlier paper I un- 
doubtedly took advantage of the masterly 
exposition of the Surah Kahf by Maulana 
Gilani 


“I have however not followed the conven- 
tional pattern of the Quranic commentaries. 
On the contrary, it 1s, onthe whole, an 
exposition of my own thoughts and impres- 
sions on the content and essence of the Surah.” 


The contents of this Surah can be divided 
into ‘four parts, which unfolds its central 
theme · 


І. The Story of the Companions of the Cave. 
2 The Parable of the owner of two gardens 

3 The Story of Prophet Moses and Khidhr. 

4 The Story of Zul-Qarnain 


The Story of the Companions of the Cave 


Of the four stories told in this Surah, the 
first one relates ‘to the”Companions of the 
Cave The details of the story are given from 
the early Christian sources—to find out what 
the early narrators of the story thought of it 
An outline of the story is summarised 
from the Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics Then from the earliest Christian 
sources the Legend of the Seven Sleepers’ is 
given Then Maulana АП Nadvi discüsses 
the sources and “historicity of the event. 
Edward Gibbon, the British historian, 15 álso 
quoted Most of the Christian” sources ás 
well as Muslim Sources, particularly Muslim 
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commentators, like Imam Razı, Ibn Tamiya 
and Alusi are freely quoted Last but not 
least the story and its background are also 
related by the late Marmaduke Pickthall, the 
founder and editor of Islamic Culture Не 
relates that Surat ul-Kahf was revealed at 
Mecca at a time when the small band of help- 
less Muslims was facing almost the same type 
of religious persecution which had led the 
Companions of the Cave to hide themselves 
1n a cave from the fury of the then Roman 
Emperor The youtbs of Ephesus concealed 
themselves іп the cave to preserve their faith 
They remained in it till the inevitable end of 
the most powerful empire of the day. 


The story of the Companions of the Cave 
yields a striking as well as needful lesson for 
the modern youths of to-day Не then gives 
the story of the Compantons of the Cave as 
related in the Ош”ап In this connection the 
essence of the Qur'an is 


“In their history verily there 1s а lesson 
for men of understanding It ıs no invented 
story but a confirmation of the existing scrip- 
ture and a detailed explanation of everything, 
and a guidance and a mercy for folk who 
believe." 


The Story of the Owners of two Gardens 


The second story described by the Qur'an 
1n this Surah relates to a man who owned two 
gardens It 15 the parable of a man who 
made a fortune and possessed the means of 
necessary comfort. He had thriving vineyards 
surrounded by groves of date-palms In 
between the groves he had also cultivated corn- 
fields The vision of the owner of two gardens 
was coloured by the materialistic view-point 
entertained by the ruling circles— feudal land- 
lords, etc In the opinion of Maulana Abul 
Hasan the story narrated here is a challenge 
to the materialistic way of thought. 


The Story of Moses and Khidhr 


Then he had turned to the story of Moses 
and Khidhr It tells us that howsoever learned 
a man may be, his decisions, estimates and 
opinions are formed on the basis of his know- 
ledge and experiences sometimes go astray 
The episode іп the story of Moses is also 
meant to illustrate the point that one can never 
be dead sure of the opinions formed or the 
umpressions gamed or the stand taken on 
the basis of ephemeral knowledge. It 


demonstrates that it 1s rather impossible for 
human knowledge to comprehend and cover 
the totality of universal knowledge and, there- 
fore, one should not be hasty іп arriving at a 
conclusion nor should one insist on the 
acceptance of one's own opinions and impres- 
sions by others 


It is a pity that Maulana Sahib has not 
gone here so deep as he has gone in the story 
of Seven Sleepers, which 1s no doubt a piece 
of higher research. “The role of the Khidhr 
figure conforms closely to the role played by 
the Prophet Elyah in Judaism” ( Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, article on Moses) Such 
a parallel story of Moses and Khidhr 1s also 
found in the Babylonian cuneiform records 
of ancient Iraq 


The Story of Zul-Qarnain: 


Then the story of emperor Zul-Qarnam is 
narrated Imam Razı and a large number of 
the commentators of the Qur'àn hold the view 
that Zul Qarnain was Alexander the Great. 
But Alexander the Great lacked most of those 
characteristics and achievements of Zul- 
Qarnai which are mentioned in the Qur'àn, 
Zul-Qarnain — the Iranian. Emperor -- was 
known to the Jews as the Redeemer of Israel. 
His rea] name was Kai Khusro or Cyrus. This 
is the view put forth 1n some detail by the 
late Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in volume 
II of the Tarjuman al-Qur’an, wherein he has 
given numerous references from historical 
treatises and Jewish religious records іп sup- 
port of his thesis Maulana Abul Hasan 
Маам has given a summary of it 


In his book entitled. ai- Athar-ul- Bagiyah 
al-Beruni writes that. Zul-Qarnain spoken of 
in the Qur'àn belonged to Hymyar of South 
Arabia, as the name itself indicates Тһе 
kings of Hymyar had “Zu” as an essential 
part of their names, as for example, Zu-Nawas, 
Zu-Yazan The proper name of Zul-Qarnain 
was Abu Bakr ibn Afriqash He subdued all the 
lands on the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, 
including Tunis and Morocco, and founded a 
city called Africa which gave its name to the 
continent He was called bv the name of Zul- 
Qarnain, as he was believed to have reached 
the lands of the rising and setting sun. 


In short, all these historical tales are used 
not for the object of telling a story but to 
preach a moral and spiritual lesson. 
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In the discussion of these stories Maulana 
Nadvi finds fault with the present-day mate- 
rialistic civilization and bitterly criticises the 
materialistic outlook of life for laying undue 
emphasis on material welfare. Islamic 
Economics 1s not against material welfare. 
Indeed, the Qur'àn says “Forget not thy 
share in the world ” Тһе more one reads the 
Qur'àn the more one gets a correct picture of 
Islam Тһе last limit of it ıs 


*And Allah has made of service unto 
you whatsoever is 1n the heavens and 
whatsoever 1s in the earth ” 


Again 


*He makes the sun and the moon to 
be of service unto you ” 


(Ош-ап, Chapter 14, Verse 33) 


Thus according to the Qur’an, not only the 
earth itself, but the whole universe is for man 
for his material welfare 


The book cantans a few spelling mis- 
takes On the whole, it 1s informative and 
worth reading. 


S A. WAHHAB BUKHARI 


* * 


BAZM-E-SUFIAH (2nd Edition), com- 
piled by Syed Sabahuddin Abdur Rehman, 
M A, printed at Darul-Musannifin, Azam- 
gadh, (UP ), 1971, pages 696. Price not 
indicated 


This book begins with a preface by the 
learned compiler, followed by a “Taqreeb” 
by Maulana Abdul Majid of Daryabad, editor 
of the well-known weekly Sidg-e-Jadeed, 
Lucknow It also includes the compiler's 
preface to the first edition Itis a revised and 
enlarged edition of the first one, which was 
published іп 1949 This volume contains 
detailed accounts of no less than 19 great 
sufis of the pre-Timur: period, who were either 
natives of various parts of India or natives of 
toreign countries domiciled іп India There 
are two additions (1) the life-sketch of Hadrat 
Shaik Ahmad Abdul Huq Radolvi, written by 
Maulana Shah Moinuddin Nadvi, Director 
of Darul-Musannifin, and (2) a compre- 
hensive article by the compiler himself on the 
sayings of the sufis of the Chishti order 


consisting of 65‏ ( ملموطات مشا ع چشت ) 
pages‏ 


The learned compıler of thıs voluminous 
book 15 one of the true successors of the late 
Maulana Syed Suleman Nadvi. The com- 
piler holds a prominent place among the 
writers of the Darul-Musannifin, Azamgadh. 
He possesses a deep insight 1nto the history of 
Muslim India. Не is an experienced and 
prolific writer, who has produced a, number 
of books on multifarious subjects containing 
valuable matter of absorbing interest, such as 
(1) Bazm-e-Timuriah, (2) Bazm-e- Mamlukiah, 
(3) Mughal period in the eyes of Muslim and 
Hindu Historians and (4) A review on the 
relations between the rulers and Muslim savants 
and religious preceptors of India 


The compiler’s attempt at brining to light 
the main historical aspects of Muslim India 
which have been dealt with. by non-Muslim 
historians with a biased mind 1s undoubtedly 
a commendable piece of work for which the 
Muslim community of India should be 
indebted to him 


Commenting on the book Bazm-e-Sufiah, 
we are naturally reminded of Prof Khahg 
Ahmed Nizam: of Muslim University, Aligarh, 
who made the history of the sufis of the 


Chishti order ( ت‎ ZU: 225) his special 


subject and planned to compile four volumes 
on the subject, one of which, though not the 
first іп serial order, was published іп 1953. 


Even as early as the 4th century of 
Hijrah, some sufi scholars of Arabic chose to 
write on the subject: Life-sketches of great 


sufis and their teachings, ( JU, طقات‎ ). 


Abu Nu'aim Isfahani (430 Н) compiled a 
book in ten volumes under the title Hilyatul- 
Auliya Later, Ibnul Jauzi of Baghdad (597 H.) 
compiled Sifwatus Safwah, published іп four 
volumes in the Da'iratu']l-Ma'àrif, Hyderabad. 
Іп his introduction to the book Ibnul Jauzi 
made a mention of Ниуаш-Аиһуа and 
criticised some of its contents 


There 1s a copious literature 1n the Persian 
language on the subject, some of which has 
been rendered into Urdu, but the diction 
employed in the Urdu version is largely 
obsolete Тһе credit of introducing this kind 
of literature іп а modern style goes to the 
compiler. 


We are іп full concurrence with the com- 
piler of the book when he observes that the 
life sketch of the righteous provides a pattern ° 
for the Muslims at large, just as the lives of 
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the Prophet's companions and their successors 
prove a source of inspiration for the readers. 
A close study of the book, however, shows 
discrimination between the lives of the Pro- 
phets companions and those of the sufis, 
inasmuch as the latter did not struggle for 
the purpose of establishingfAllah’s kingdom 

Some of the sufis accepted the patronage of 
contemporary rulers, encouraged them 
and supported their cause to a certain extent 

There were, of course, а few exceptions, like 
Hadrat Nizamuddin Auliya, who had been 
refusing to meet the king of his time, even 
though the initiative was taken by the ruler 
himself. Ostensibly, the reason for maintain- 
1ng relations with kings was thàt most of the 
sufis looked upon them as the semblance of 
the Islamic State in "Darul-Kufr" (abode of 
pagans) of India. They, therefore, abstained 
from opposing the rulers in spite of the fact 
tbat they themselves did not escape persecu- 
tion at their hands For instance, Hadrat 
Khawja Naseeruddin of Delhi suffered a lot 
at the bands of Shah Mohammad Tughlaq, 
but he calmly bore the torture. Whenever 
he got an opportunity the Khawja never 
hesitated to suitably admonish Shah Moham- 
mad Tughlaq, his courtiers and nobles 


These sufis were simple and modest and 
set an example of high moral conduct They 
instilled a true spirit of faith and belief in the 
minds of those who came in contact with them 
and brought about a marvellous change in 
their moral and social behaviour As a result, 
the devotees led their mundane as well as 
Spiritual life in strict adherence to the tenets 
of Islam. 


There are a number of sufi orders, of which 
the following four are well known, namely 
(1) Qadriah, (2) Chislitiah, (3) Naqshbandiah, 
and (4) Sühravardiab. MEE 


The book under review gives an account 
of twenty sufis belonging either to the 
Chishtiah or the Suhravardiah orders It 
does not deal with any of the sufis of the 
Qadriap or Nagshbandiah order Тһе com- 
piler'has ‘not'‘assigned ‘any reason’ for this 
omission. We presume that thé compiler 

as not found in India, during the period to 
which he has confined himself, any sufi belong- 
AJO ^ БАКР PROC 1 "mi 
ing to these orders worth mentioning. Even 
the characteristic features of these orders һауе 
not been mentioned. 


It js also eq 
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life-sketch of Hadrat Alauddin Alı Ahmed 
Sabır does not find a place ın the book He 
occupied a prominent place among (һе khulafa. 
of Hadrat Baba Fareeduddin and his 
mausoleum, situated іп Kalyar. 15 famous 1n 
India. It ıs hinted in the book that Hadrat 
Shaik Ahmed Abdul Haq Radolv: ıs the 
revivalist of the Chishtiah Sabriah order It 
would have been in the fitness of things 1f an 
account of the founder of this order had been 
Included іп the book 


The learned compiler has written a 
scholarly article on the "Sayings of the Sufis of 


the Chishtiah order" (> ou eb ada) 


In this article he has tried ın a befitting manner 
to refute the adverse criticism of his teacher, 
Prof Mohammad Habeeb, ех-Сһагтар, 
Department of History, Muslim University, 
Aligarh, who declared all the sayings to be 
unauthentic except only three The discus- 
Sion Is well argumented, sane and balanced 


The book contains valuable teachings, 
both moral and spiritual, from the sayings of 
each sufi They will prove beneficial to those 
who sincerely desire. to follow them for self- 
purification 


Quoting extracts from the Lataif Ashrafi 
by Hadrat Jehangir of Samnan, the compiler 
has discussed the doctrine of unity of existence 


only at one place in the‏ (وحدت الوحود) 


entire book. Тһе sufistic terminology has 
been explained with particular reference to 
Kashf-ul Mahjoob 


The extracts given from the books in 
respect. of various mentors of the past are іп 
conformity with the Holy Qur’an, Traditions 
and Islamic Jurisprudence ' The old theóry 
of interpreting sufism as an occult science 
pertaining mainly to the soul and the claim 
that ıt cannot be described and criticised m 
books, has been categorically ruled out This 
proposition was vehemently opposed by Ibn-e- 
Taimah * ' u 


The spiritual position of a true mystic has 
been explained іп the 'sayings! of Hadrat 
Кһамҙа Mouiuddin, "4 well-known preceptor 
antî Sufi of the'Chishtia order ' Dilating upon 
his’ unique position, the Khawjá Sahib says: 
f it“ 1 " U FETA r os? 3 ata САЛТЫ! Ы 

1. A full-fledged sufi ts lost Іп the maze of 

Divine piety and love, * © > 


1975 


2, When а sufi ascends to the highest pitch 
of Divine sublimity, he loses his own self 
to that extent of meditation and con- 
centration that һе ірпогев even the 
thousands of angels who address him. 


3. А true sufi is one whose wishes аге auto- 
matically carried ош; һе 15 not required 
to hanker after them. 


4. The lowest stage of a sufi 1s that Divine 
attributes are reflected through his "self." 
In a state of reticence he 1s in communion 
with Allah Where he closes his eyes he 
wishes that he should not raise his head 
unless he hears the sound of the trumpet 
of Israfil 


The following three epithets are peculiar 

to a true sufi: 

(а) Being overawed by Allah’s superior 
influence. 


(b) Sense of respect by way of implicit 
obedience to his Master. 


(c) He should not cast bis eye on anything 
except Allah. 


Printing mistakes have been noticed here 
and there This has become a feature of 
printing in Urdu. There is little that the 
author can do about it. It 1s more the 
responsibility of the calligraphist and the 
proof-reader than that of the author. 


А.Н. KHAN 
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THE GLORIOUS CALIPHATE, by 
Syed Ather Hussain. Published by the Aca- 
demy of Islamic Research and Publications 
Post Box No. 119, Lucknow-7, India. Price 
Rs. 25. 


The book is divided into two parts, the 
first part deals with the advent of the Prophet 
and the lives of the four Caliphs—Abu Bakr, 
Umar, Uthman, Ап The second part deals 
with administration and reforms The book 
1s introduced by Abul Hasan Nadvi. 


The period of the glorious Caliphate 
forms an important part of Islamic history. 
It was not only a period of political expansion 
and consolidation but also a period іп which 
Muslims confronted a variety of new situa- 
tions connected with law, organization, social 
and cultural aspects of life and economic 
realities. It also affords precedents of immense 
value for modern times when life 1s confronted 
with a variety of dimensions of life. The study 
of methodology of actualisation of Islamic 
concepts and precepts into temporal dimen- 
sions has been undertaken by some eminent 
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writers like Shah Waliullah and also some 
classical writers. The modern writer to-day 
bas the advantage of living in a complexity 
of dimensions unknown to history and having 
access to material from past and present of 
all countries. It is now time to take up the 
study of Islamic history from this stand- 
point. 

The author has undoubtedly made some 
attempt at this kind of study. However, the 
bulk of material at his disposal and the norms 
of his search have been limited, 


The book 18 marked by errors, misprints 
and loose construction of sentences. It would 
improve considerably by a thorough revision. 


RAHIMUDDIN KEMAL 
ж ж ж 
EDITOR'S NOTE 
( The Glorious Caliphate ) 
In the book under review the following 


faux pas have escaped the notice of the author, 
the learned Academy, and reviewer alike :- 


(a) Page 14, 9th line from the bottom. 
“...the holy fugitives concealed themselves 
in the cave of Thaur in Mount Hira.” 


The cavern of Thaur 1s on Mount Thaur itself, 
to which it is ascribed, and not on Mount 
Hira. 


Mount Hira, subsequently rechristianed 
as Mount of Light ( 5 si Jz ), in comme- 
moration of the First revelation, is situated 
in close proximity of the Ka‘ba, and Mount 
Thaur 1s located about 4 miles away towards 
south of Mecca 
(b) Page 163, from bottom, lines 10 to 12, 


“About “Umar, the Prophet had said 
there were traditionists in earlier com- 
munities. If there be any traditionist in 
my community he will be ‘Umar.’ 


In Sahih al- Bukhari, the hadith runs as 
follows :- 

el v^ AAs مەی‎ e og 4l 8 yy او‎ 
> 5h امی هډه‎ a og ان‎ als عدون‎ 
The correct word ıs Muhaddath (254), апа 


not Muhaddith (Фе), ав misunderstood by 
the author 
The term Muhaddath means susceptible 


to divine influence; ап yıspıred person; a ° 
seer; a sage. 
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Vol. XXIV, Nos. 1 to 4, December, 1971 
Tocqueville on Islam 
—Marwan BUHAIRI 
Annali, Istituto Orientale Di Napoli, Vol. 34, Fascicolo 3, 1974. 
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—ADRIANO VALERIO Rossi 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, 
Vol. XXXVII, Part 2, 1974. 
А note on some Karaite copies of Mu‘tazilite writings 
—H. BEN-SHAMMAI 
Space-forms in the work of the Baghdad Moqamat illustrators, 1225.58 
—Davip JAMES 
Shahsevan in Safavid Persia 
—RICHARD TAPPER 
IBLA, No. 133, 1974-1., Tunis 
La pensee religieuse de Kamil Husayn 
—MARC CHARTIER 
Souci de specificite chez un intellectuel tunisien, Tahar Haddad 
—Hamadi Sammoud 
Islam and the Modern Age, Vol. 5, No, 4, November, 1974. 
The Problem of the One and the Many; The Sufi Approach—II 
--Мік VALIUDDIN 
Iqbal, Schopenhauer and the Qur'àn 
—Jacan NATH AZAD 
Moral Bases of Islamic Personal Law 
—M. NAJATULLAH SIDDIQUI 
Jowrnal of Rabetat Al-Alam Al-Islami, (Muslim World League, Mecca), Vol. 2, 
No. 1, Oct.-Nov. 1974. 
Faisal—Ideas and Achievements 
Пе. S.M. IQBAL 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, No. 1, 1974. 
An unknown Arabic poem on Joseph and his brethren 
—EnBizp, R.Y., AND YOUNG, M.J.L. 
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—Yvonne YAZBEOK HADDAD I 
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the paper only. Communications, registered covers, money-orders, etc., 
should be addressed to the Secretary, “Islamic Culture Board, " Post Box 
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А REASSESSMENT :? 


THE YOUNG TURKS, THEIR POLITICS AND 
ANTI-COLONIAL STRUGGLE 


Dogu Ergil 


INTRODUCTION 


HE Jeunes Turcs or “Young Turks" were a heterogeneous body of 
intellectuals with conflicting interests and ideologies. Their common 
goal was opposition to Hamidian absolutism. 


Although the Young Turks were the heirs of the New Ottoman political 
tradition of constitutionalsm and freedom, which were believed to be the 
final words in modernization by both factions, they did not come from the 
elite bureaucratic circles of the New Ottomans. 


The Young Turks were the products of the modern secular, military or 
civilian professional schools. j 


“They belonged to the newly emerging professional classes: lecturers 
in therecently gounded government colleges, lawyers trained in western 
law, journalists, minor clerks in the bureaucracy, and junior officers 
trained in western stvle warcolleges. Most of them were half-educated 
and products of the state (high) schools Тһе well-educated ones had 
no experience of administration and little idea about running a govern- 
ment. There was not a single experienced statesman amongst them ” 2 


The historical evidence at hand suggests that the great majority of the 
Young Turk cadres was recruited primarily from among the children of the 
petty-bourgeoisie. Most of the prominent Young Turk statesmen came from 
such marginal middle-class families. For example, Tal‘at Pasha (Prime 
Minister) was a small postal clerk in Salonica with only a junior high school 
education before he joined the “Union and Progress ” Enver Pasha became 
Commander-in-Chief and Minister of War at the age of 34. His father was. 
public prosecutor of a small Rumeli {European Turkey) town; Cavit Bey 


(1) The best socio-historical account of the social origins, ideologies and biographies of the 
Young Turks and their most important organization /ttihat уе Terakki or Society of Union 
and Progress members may be found in Sevket Sureyya Aydemir, Makedonya ’dan Orta 
Asya 'ya: Enver Pasha 3, Vols. (Istanbul : Remzi Kitabevi, 1970-1973), Ahmet Bedevi 
Kuran, Inkılap Tarthimiz ve Ittihat ve Terakki (Istanbul, 1948): Ibrahim Temo, Ittihat ve 
Terakki Cemiyetinin Tesekkulu ve Hidemati Vataniye ve Inkiabi Milliyeye Dair Hatiralarim 
(Mecidiye, 1939), Feroz Ahmad, The Young Turks (Oxford. Clarendon Press, 1969); 
Ernest E, Ramsaur, The Young Turks, Prelude to the Revolution of 1908 (New Jersey . 
Princeton U Press, 1957). 


(2) Feroz Ahmad, Ibid., pp. 16-17. 
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(Minister of Finance) was a teacher and a small bank official ; Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha's father was a small civil servant turned lumber merchant before һе 
died Ziya Gokalp, theoretician of the Young Turk movement, was a student 
from Diyar-benir, an east Anatolian town ° 


The Young Turk movement developed in two forms: as an amorphous 
intellectual movement of opposition and constitutionalism on the one hand, 
and a collection of highly organized societies on the other. Тһе representa- 
tives of the first faction operated primarily in European centres, especially 
Paris, іп order to escape the Hamidian secret police The more militant and 
secret organizations intent on overthrowing the Hamidian regime grew out 
of the Mekieb-1 Tabbvyyeyy Askeriye or Military Medical School in Istanbul, and 
soon spread to the Military Academy ( Mekteb-i- H arbiye) , the Veterinary School 
(Mekteb-1-Baytarvye), School of Administration (Mekteb-1-Mulkwye), the Naval 
Academy (Mekteb-1 Bahriye), and the Artillery and Engineering School (Topcu 
ve Muhendishane Mekteb-1) * It was in these modern professional schools that 
the children of the Turkish petty bourgeoisie sought a better world than could 
be provided by the disintegrating Empire. 


The Young Turk movement can be divided into two broad historical 
periods ‘liberal’ or ‘conventional reformist’ (1908-1913) and ‘bourgeois ге- 
volutionary' (1913-1918). In the first period the Young Turks and their best 
organized association, Committee of Union and Progress (CUP), had not yet 
come to power ‘This was neither allowed by the established Ottoman 
bureaucracy and the ulema (religious elite), nor dared by the Young Turks 
themselves. Composed of junior officers, bureaucrats and professionals, CUP 
members did not yet deem themselves powerful enough and apparently 
accepted the popular view that they were not equipped with the skills and 
experience necessary to run an Empire. 


Between 1908 and 1913 although the political arena was dominated by 
the Young Turks, the cabinet was still largely recruited from among the tradi- 
tional Ottoman bureaucracy Until 1913, when the CUP came to full power, 
the Young Turks ruled indirectly through control of Parliament, armed forces 
and occasional ministers whom they contributed to the Cabinet. 


In the first or ‘reformist’ period of the Young Turk regime, the CUP was 
primarily interested in the adoption of legal reforms and western institutions 
in order to modernize the backward Ottoman society. In the economic field 
they naively believed that through negotiations with the western powers they 
could bring the capitulatory regime to an end. They believed that since 
capitulations were an obstacle to capitalist development, by following the free 
trade doctrine of the period both the Empire and the West would profit from 
the development of the Empire The optimism of the Young Turks proved 
to be unfounded for reasons which will be discussed later. 





(3) Huseyin Cahit Yalcin, Talat Pasa (Istanbul, 1943), p. 14 ff; S.S. Aydemur, op. cit., Vol. 1, 
2; F. Ahmad, Jbid., appendix. 
(4) Niyazi, Hatirat-i-Niyazi (Istanbul, 1326 A.H.), рр. 13-16 21 ff; Kazim Nami Duru, that 
ve Terakki Hatiralarim (Istanbul, 1957), p. 6 ff; Е.Е. Ramsaur, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 
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The Great Balkan defeat was a turning point in Ottoman history as-well 
as the Young Turk movement Taking advantage of the popular disillusion- 
ment with the performance of the commanders and administrators of the old 
Ottoman bureaucracy in the Balkan War, the CUP struck against the Ottoman. 
bureaucracy in the bloody Bab-1 ‘Ali* Coup in 1913. Firmly settled in power 
in 1913 the Young Turks began to introduce revolutionary changes in the 
Ottoman social and economic structure. It ıs ın this period that the Unio- 
nists learned that national sovereignty and political power were meaningless 
without economic independence and power This realization led toa struggle 
against western imperialism and the domestic compradore capitalist classes. 
The struggle started with administrative measures and economic boycotts 
against foreign and minority products and services in the ‘reformist’ period. 
It ended with armed confrontation, and finally World War I. Now let us 
follow the development of Young Turk politics through these stages. 


Tue ‘REFORMIST PERIOD 


The *Reformist' period of the Young Turk regime began іп 1908 when 
two young army officers Niyazi Bey and Enver Bey marched their troops into 
the mountains and pledged their lives to #urruyet or freedom. Almost over- 
night the European armies, the Rumel armies, followed. The revolt was 
quickly taken over by the ‘Committee of Union and Progress’ (H#bhat ve 
Terakkı Komitesi), the most effective and popular of the Young Turks’ secret 
organizations  Ultimatums were sent to the Sultan demanding the restitution 
of the abrogated Constitution of 1876. These ultimatums also threaténed that 
if the Sultan failed to obey their demands the Ките (European Turkey) 
armies and peoples would march on the capital and depose him. $ 


Finally Abdul Hamid gave way and on July 23, 1908 announced that 
the 1876 Constitution would be activated once again. The despotism of the 
Sultan was over. 


This event was received with great joy throughout the Empire. “For 
some days Macedonia (the heart of rebellion) seemed to have become Utopia. 
Enver Bey exclaimed that ‘arbitrary government’ had ‘disappeared.’ ‘Hence- 
forth,’ cried this enthusiastic leader of the revolution, ‘we are all brothers. 
There are no longer Bulgars, Greeks, Roumans, Jews, Mussulmans ; under the 
same blue sky we are all equal, we glory in being Ottomans.’ At Serres the 
president of the Bulgarian Committee embraced the Greek Archbishop; at 
Drama the revolutionary officers imprisoned a Turk for insulting a Christian; 


ж Bab-1 ‘Alt, or ‘Sublime Porte’ literally means ‘high’ gate. It was the office of the early Grand 
Vezirs. Later ıt came to mean the meeting place of the Ottoman Cabinet under the supervision 
of the Grand Vezir 


(5) Dogu Ergil and Robert I. Rhodes, “The Impact of the World Capitalist System on 
Ottoman Society,” Islamic Culture, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2 (April, 1974), p. 91. 


(6) Sir E. Pears, Forty Years in Constantinople (London, 1916), pp. 231-234; Ismail Hakki 
Uzun Carsili, “1908 Yilinda Ikinci Mesrutiyetin ve Surette Han Edildigine Dair Vesikalar," 
Belletin, No. 67 (1956), pp. 103-174; Hikmet Bayur, Turk Inkiabi Tarihi (3 Vols.) 
Istanbul, 1940, i, p. 435 ff. 
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in an Armenian cemetery a procession of Turks and Armenians listened to 
prayers offered up by their respective priests for the victims of the Armenian 
massacres; at Samsun the Turks saluted the beard of a Greek prelate; at 
Tripoli Turks and Arabs joined in thanksgiving services The Bulgarian 
bands surrendered, and the brigand Sandanski was received like the prodigal 
son.”’? It looked as if freedom and brotherhood of all Ottoman peoples at 
long last had been achieved. 


Immediately after the elections which brought a clear majority of Young 
Turks to the Parliament, two political and ideological tendencies divided the 
Young Turks. The ‘liberal wing’ favoured decentralization and autonomy 
for religious and national minorities of the Empire. The leader of this wing 
and ideology was Sabaheddin Bey. On the other side, a more authoritarian 
group organized within the Committee of Union and Progress (CUP) favoured 
central authority and Turkish domination in government.® 


In an atmosphere of unprecedented freedom and deliberations between 
diverse groups in the Parliament, at first liberal views and policies seemed to 
prevail. The liberal-westernist deputies were organized in a series of ephemeral 
parties, the most important being Ahrar. They remained outside of СОР,” 
but never became as powerful or organized as the former 


The CUP not only had a wide following in the army, but soon extended 
its organization to smaller administrative units throughout the country. The 
Ahrar party on the whole retained its links with the traditional Ottoman. 
bureaucracy (which staffed the Cabinet until CUP came to full power in 1913) 
and the compradore commercial strata of Istanbul and Izmir. 


Unfortunately the liberal and moderate phase of the second constitutional 
era (Ikinci Mesrutiyet) was short-lived. Immediately after the proclamation 
of the constitutional rule in 1908 Austria annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Greece annexed Crete and Bulgaria declared her independence. These events 
and defeats that followed were recognized by the Young Turks as acts of 
aggression carried out by the European powers, and as acts of betrayal by 
scme of the peoples of the Ottoman Empire 


The first they believed ought to be protested against and the second 
repressed. This evaluation greatly strengthened the hand of the centralist 
and authoritarian CUP. 


On February 13, 1909, the Committee accomplished the replacement of 
Grand Vezir Kamil Pasha with Huseyin Hilmi Pasha, both survivors of the 
ancien ve'gwne. But the latter was more sympathetic to the Young Turk 
policies. 


(7) William Miller, The Ottoman Empire and Its Successors, 1801-1927 (Cambridge, 1936), 
p. 476. 
(8) Bernard Lewis, The Emergence of Modern Turkey (London: Oxford University Press, 
1968), p. 213. 
(9) T.Z. Tunaya, Turkiye “de Siyasi Partiler, 1859-1952 (Istanbul, 1952), p. 186 ff; B. Lewis, 
Ibid., р. 220. . 
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This change widened the breach between the Sultan, liberals, and con- 
servatives on the one hand and the CUP onthe other А month after the fall 
of Kamil Pasha a reactionary mutiny incited by the so-called Muhammadan 
Union, an extremist religious organization intent to restore the powers of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid, took place !! The mutiny, which is commonly referred 
to as the ‘3lst of March Incident’ was quickly dominated by the soldiers— 
mainly Albanian—of the First Army Corps stationed in Istanbul (April 12, 
1909). Тһе mutineers were joined by soldiers from other units, medre'se' 
students and other religious groups whose position in the social hierarchy was 
increasingly undermined by parliamentary politics and the new bureaucracy. 
Their motto was "the restoration of Sheri'at" (holy law). For them the dis- 
ordered state of the Empire was due “то deviation from the word and spirit 
of the holy Koran.” !! 


The reaction soon spread across Anatolia and took the form of massa cre. 
Armenians in the south-east had been demanding independence and self-rule 
Acutely embarrassed and frustrated by these events, the CUP acted swiftly. 
An ‘Action Army’ (Hareket Ordusu) under Mahmüd Shevket Pasha reached 
Istanbul on April 23 from Salonika. 


Hareket Ordusu suppressed the rebellion in a short time and executed its 
leaders. “Тһе liberals had supported the mutiny, and shared its defeat ” 12 
Abdul Hamid, the symbol behind the reaction, was deposed and sent into exile 
in Salonika. Hareket Ordusu declared martial law in the capital and it 
remained in effect for two years Тһе commander of the Army, Mahmüd 
Shevket Pasha, became the Inspector-General of the first three Army Corps. 
Through Mahmüd Shevket Pasha's extraordinary powers the CUP was able 
to eliminate Sultan Hamid's men in the court and cabinet and installed CUP 
officials in their place Muhammad Reshad, the new Sultan, became а 
figurehead in the new administration which was dominated by the CUP 1 


On April 12, 1909, the GUP declared that it was no longer a secret 
organization, but had become a political party. However, its Central Com- 
mittee (Merkez-i-Umumt) remained as a secret party to the end After the 
CUP became a political party, it was organized as a General Assembly 
(Majlis-i Umum) consisting of twenty members and presided over by the 
President (Rets--Umumt), а Central Committee ( Merkez-i-Umumi ) of ten 
members under the General Secretary ( Kattb-1-Umum:), and a General 
Secretariat (Kalem-i-Umumt) of about 5-6 members headed by the Vice-President 
(Vekil-i-Umuma). “Тһе function of the General Assembly was to co-ordinate 
the work of the Central Committee, which dealt with all the Unionists’ organi- 
zations outside Parliament, and the General Secretariat, which handled the 


(10) E. gis ор. cit., рр. 274-275; Francis McCullagh, The Fall of Abd-ul-Hamid (London, 
1910), pp. 74-75. 

(11) E. Pears, Jbid., pp. 257 ff, W.M. Ramsay, The Revolution іп Constantinople and Turkey 
(London, 1909), p. 11 ff, АП Fuat Turkgeldi, Gorup Istttiklerim (Ankara, 1951), p. 25 ff. 
Niyazi Berkes, The Development of Secularism in Turkey (Montreal: McGill, 1964), pp. 
340-343. 

(12) B. Lewis, op. cit., p. 217. 

(13) Наһа Ziya Usakligil, Saray ve Otesi (3 Vols.), (Istanbul, 1940), i, p. 12 ff; B. Lewis, 
Ibid., р. 217. 
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Unionists in parliament "!* Within this organizational structure, the CUP 


divided power between the Central Committee and the Cabinet. То preserve 
the unity of the inner circle and discipline in the organization, members of 
the supposedly secret Central Committee did not hold public office.!5 


What kind of persons were the members of the Commattee or Society of 
Union and Progress ? Prof. Niyazi Berkes answers this question as follows: 


“Тһе Society became the expression of the changing part of the (new) 
Turkish social organization; it did not encompass the peasantry...it 
did not gain the allegiance of the conservative generations and 
classes... The mass basis of the Society was amorphous and evolving; 
this was reflected in the shapelessness of its ideology. 115 class basis 
gradually shifted...to the esnaf (artisans) and the tuccar (merchants) of 
the towns—the class out of which tbe Party of Union and Progress 
sought to forge a Turkish bourgeoisie. 


Most of the leaders...were uprooted Turks, or Turks who had broken 
with tradition through education, or non-Turkish Muslims who had 
been Turkified by modern education. Army officers, doctors and tea- 
chers were prominent among them. By Hamidian standards, they were 
all dehrıs (innovators in religious matters) in their politico-religious 
views; they were firm believers in progress." 16 


In essence the Young Turk movement, as represented by the Union and 
Progress Committee, remained primarily urban. However, in seeking а 
national 1dentity and representation it gradually penetrated the countryside 
through the administrative machinery and through its alliance with the land- 
owning class. 


As the landed class was not only the strongest Muslim class of the time 
but also controlled the countryside, this alliance seemed inevitable. Ву 
*delegating' power to the local landlords, the CUP was assured noninterference 
in decisions on urban and foreign policy and was assured that the peasantry 
would be recruited for the Balkan and the World Wars that followed. In 
theory, the landed class served as the link between the CUP and the peasantry. 
In actuality, this strategy guaranteed the landed class the power to veto any 
decisions at the national level that might threaten their interests. "These 
interests were closely protected by а group of powerful CUP deputies who 
came from prominent landed families. For example, these deputies included 
Khatel Mentese (speaker of the Parliament), Ali Cenani (later Minister of 
Commerce in the Ankara Government) and Mustafa Rahmi Evranos.!? 


Тһе inevitable consequence of this implicit understanding was the con- 
tinued isolation of the peasantry and the ever present possibility that the 
peasants could be mobilized against the national elite. Ав we shall see, this 
expedient ‘alliance’ was continued after the national liberation struggle and 
eventually led to the failure of Turkish development. 


(14) F. Ahmad, op. cit., p. 142. 
(15) T.Z. Tunaya, op cit , pp. 192, 214-225; Е, Ahmad, ibid., 160. 
(16) N. Berkes, loc. cit., p. 329. 
(17) Feroz Ahmad, op. cit., S.S. Aydemir, Enver Pasa, op. cit., have extensive information 
about the CUP's members and leaders and their social backgrounds. ® 
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However, a distinction must be made between the political attitudes of 
the semi-feudal pre-capitalist landlords of central and eastern Anatolia and 
the capitalist landlords of western and southern regions who mainly produced 
articles for foreign markets No overt conflict arose between the first group 
and the CUP. Firstly, because their role as rural administrators in the 
interior was not challenged by the CUP's centralist administration ; This was 
because communication and transportation facilities were so poor in Turkey 
at that time that the interference of CUP officials in the affairs of country 
notables was virtually impossible Secondly, the pre-capitalist landlords were 
not in any way affected by the CUP’s ambitious programme for the elimina- 
tion of the foreign and minority capitalists who controlled foreign trade. For 
the great majority of the Turkish landlords owned large estates on which 
peasants worked for subsistence rather than commodity production. These 
landlords did not make their wealth so much by the sale of the annual produce 
in the domestic market as by the rent (in kind) they exacted from the 
peasants working on their lands and their service as usurers. Thus the рге- 
capitalistic landlords were not dependent on, or in alliance with, either the 
foreign or the minority bourgeoisie to market their produce abroad. 


On the other hand, the capitalist farmers of the west and the south 
opposed the CUP and its radical politics. The little systematic information 
that we have shows that the capitalist farmers lent their support to the liberal 
UH Party and its successor, the Liberal Union ( Hurriyet ve Гај), after 

911! 

We believe that there аге two reasons for this political preference. First, 
the CUP significantly affected, in fact ruptured, established commercial ге- 
lations and the balance of power in the rich, economically developed sections 
of the country. Тһе CUP was intent to eliminate the foreign and minority 
compradore bourgeoisie from the national economy But the Turkish 
capitalist farmers were dependent on these compradore elements for the 
marketing of their products and the importation of luxury items which the 
CUP wanted to restrict 

The Young Turks' programme to develop the national economy not only 
disrupted the close relationship between the Turkish landed and foreign- 
minority commercial bourgeoisie, but also challenged their power through 
statist measures in the urban centres and more developed rural areas which 
were more easily accessible by the existing railroads and sea transportation. 
We will see later that the landed bourgeoisie of the Turkish west and south 
opposed the nascent national liberation movementin 1919 and sought a peace- 
ful existence with the minority capitalist classes under foreign occupation. 


But the most ardent supporters of the CUP. came from the nascent 
Turkish middle class composed of junior officers, lower bureaucrats and pro- 
fessionals (lawyers, teachers, doctors and journalists)—all products of modern 
schools—on the one hand, and on the other, the petty bourgeoisie (retail 


(18) Evidence on this issue has been gathered from the by-election results of December 11, 
1911, and general-election results held in January, 1912, although the latter results were 
greatly altered by the CUP. Also see T.Z. Tunaya, op. cit., pp. 186 ff; and 322. 
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traders, artisans, and craftsmen) of the Anatolian towns who were pushed into 
insignificance by the minority mercantile classes. Тһе latter had exclusive 
control over wholesale commerce, import, export and transportation. !° 


Young Turk Politics in the ‘Reformist’ Period: 1008-1013: 


At first the Young Turks had no intention of altering the basic state 
structure. They merely wanted the implementation of the constitutional rule 
which would guarantee the administration of the country by competent 
cabinets rather than according tothe whim of an absolute monarch. Arbitrary 
rule, they naively believed, was the main reason for Ottoman underdevelop- 
ment and disintegration.?? They believed that if a regime of justice and 
equality before law and political representation in the parliament could be 
established, the diverse nationalities of the Empire would not pursue 
separatist ends. Constitutional monarchy would produce a basis of a quasi- 
federal system, in which, although not explicitly admitted, the Turkish 
element would predominate because of its numerical weight (12.5/24 million 
іп 1911). 


Indeed, representation was given to all peoples of the Empire. Out of 
288 deputies elected in 1908 for the Ottoman Parliament, there were 147 
Turks, 60 Arabs, 27 Albanians, 26 Greeks, 14 Armenians, 10 Slavs, and 4 
Jews. But as we shall see, Ottomanizm, the quasi-federation of the Ottoman 
nationalities, proved to be powerless in the face of cessationist nationalist 
movements among the non-Muslim Ottoman peoples, who soon realised that 
Ottomanizm meant Turkish dominance. Moreover, Russian intrigues (among 
the Slavs) and French and English intrigues (among Greeks, Armenians and 
Arabs) contributed to the disintegration of the Ottoman domain. 


The Young Turks’ response to these nationalist and separatist movements 
can be summed up in Talat Bey's (later Pasha and Grand Vezir) words 
uttered in 1910 at a party convention in Salonika: 


“We have made unsuccessful attempts to convert the non-Muslim into 
a loyal Ottoman, and all such efforts must inevitably fail, as long as 
the small independent States in the Balkan Peninsula remain in a 
position to propagate ideas of separatism among the inhabitants of 
Macedonia. There can therefore be no question of equality, until we 
have succeeded in our task of Ottomanizing the Empire—a long and 
laborious task, in which I venture to predict that we shall at length 
succeed after we have at last put an end to the agitaton and propa- 
ganda of the Balkan States.” ? 





(19) Dogu Ergil and Robert I. Rhodes, "Western Capitalism and the Disintegration of the 
Ottoman Empire” ın Economy and History, Vol. 18 (January, 1975 forthcoming) ; М. 
Berkes, loc. cit., pp. 271-276. . 

(20) Е.Е. Ramsaur, ор. cit., p. 44; №. Berkes, Ibid., р. 309 ff; Prince Sabahattin, Turkiye 
Nasil Kurtarilabilir (Istanbul. Ehf Yayinlari, 1965) passim. 

(21) These figures are taken from the New International Yearbook (New York, 1909), p. 703. 
Figures are rounded. 

(22) T.Z. Tunaya, op. cit., p. 165. 

„ (23) Quoted in B. Lewis, op. cit., p. 218. 
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In line with these sentiments two laws, the ‘Law of Associations,’ and the 
‘Law for the Prevention of Brigandage and Sedition’ were passed in late 
1909?* The ‘Law of Associations’ prohibited the formation of political asso- 
ciations based on or bearing the name of national or ethnic communities. 
Following the proclamation of the law, all national and ethnic organizations 
and political associations were banned. The ‘Law for the Prevention of 
Brigandage and Sedition’ facilitated the repression of Balkan nationalist 
movement* which had already embarked on guerilla warfare. 


After guaranteeing their firm control over the State through martial law 
and other repressive legislative measures, the Young Turks started to reform 
the State machinery. A new provincial and local administration was created 
which extended the control of the central government to towns and smaller 
administrative units A new national police force was established in their 
Ministry of the Interior 26 


The 1909 reaction provided a convenient excuse to dismiss many of the 
old reactionary bureaucrats who manned the government offices. They were 
replaced by younger men who had been educated in modern secular schools. 
By the end of 1910 most of the government bureaucracy had been reconsti- 
tuted 2? 


One of the most important accomplishments of the Young Turks was their 
creation of a new system of secular primary and secondary schools. These 
were followed by teachers’ training colleges. Education was secularised and 
for the first time teachers became an important social group distinguishable 
from army officers, civil servants, clericals and liberal professionals. With 
the rise of secular schools and secular teachers, the importance and strength 
of the medreses and ulema declined 


These developments in education extended educational opportunities to 
girls who were previously virtually excluded from these advantages. After 
the reorganization of Istanbul University (then the only university in the 
country) girls were admitted but were required to sit behind curtains.” 
Women’s education prepared the way for their entry into professions and 
into public lıfe.’ \ 


In the first years these reforms were carried out in a rather haphazard 
manner because the Young Turks had neither a coherent ideology nor a pro- 
gramme. Nevertheless, they did formulate some concrete policies in their 


(24) H. Bayur, op. cit., 1., p. 306. 
* It is through these struggles which the Turkish Government sought to suppress that most 
of the Unionist officers learned both guerilla tactics and the pride of national struggle. This 
experience proved to be very valuable іп the national struggle of the Turks following the 
World War. 
(25) Іра, 306 f; B Lewis, op. си, pp. 217-218. 
(26) Osman Nuri, Mecelle-i-Umur-i-Belediye (Istanbul, 1922), Vol. 1, p. 960 ff. 
(27) Levant Herald, August, 10, 1908: F. Ahmad, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
(28) М. Berkes, loc. cit., p. 405. 
(29) Ibid., pp 401-410. 
(30) Halide Edip Adivar, Turkey Faces West (New Haven, 1930), pp. 130-131; B. Lewis, 
ор. cit., рр 229-230. 
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quest to save the Devlet (state) which was also their ekmek kapisi* or means 
of livelihood. 


'Their movement turned into an elite revolution when they realised that 
only by utilising the power of the State could a radical programme be imple- 
mented to develop a national economy and create a national bourgeois class 
with which they would merge. 


The first step in the creation of this class was a series of legislative acts 
that removed the remaining legal and cultural obstacles in Ottoman laws and 
customs to the spread of capitalist relations. The Land Laws of March, 1911 
and February, 1913, The Law of Inheritance (adopted from German Civil 
Code) and legislation legalising the employment of women in business and 
industry (especially during the war) were among these measures 


Similarly a uniform legal code was drawn up in order to eliminate the 
differences and special privileges, especially economic, between Muslim and 
non-Muslim citizens of the Empire It was hoped that these new laws would 
mark the end of the ‘millet system" ** as all ethnic groups would be equal 
partners before the law and make ‘Ottomanizm’ а reality. 


But, because each millet and the privileged group within them had vested 
interests in the continuation of the status quo, the reformist programmes of 
the Young Turks alienated both Muslims and non-Muslims ?! The non- 
Muslims had come to enjoy all the extra-territorial privileges of European 
citizens, through which they established their economic domination over the 
Muslims. And, neither the Muslim clergy (ulema) nor the Muslim lower 
classes wanted to relinquish the privilege of belonging to the ruling ethno- 
religious group. This was particularly important for the most indigent group 
іп the Empire—the Turkish-Muslim peasant Іп the absence of a nationalist 
movement, even among the Young Turks until after 1910, the only link that 
tied the Turkish peasantry to the ruling group was their common religion.*** 
The impoverished Turkish peasant also saw religion as a symbol that 
separated him from the more affluent non-Muslim ethnic groups. In this 
sense, religious conservatism among the Turkish agrarian masses and the local 
petty bourgeoisie became a substitute for nationalism. 


Despite religious opposition from Muslims and non-Muslims alike, the 
Young Turks carried out their legal reforms. They were determined to end 





* Literally, ‘door of bread.’ 


** Millet system was an aspect of the Ottoman socio-political system. “Ottoman subjects 
were organized vertically into social estates according to occupations, and horizontally into 
millets according to their religious affiliations" (Karpat, op cit., p. 113). Each mullet had the 
right to manage its own affairs in religion, family and individual matters like marriage, 
inheritance, divorce, 1ntra-communal disputes, etc. Under this system there was no ethnic 
паповеню, but there were only religious communities. The Turks were a part of the Muslim 
millet. 


(31) R.E. Ward and D.A. Rustow (eds.), Political Modernization in Japan and Turkey (New 
Jersey Princeton, 1964), pp. 3-4. 


*** Even today when you ask a Turkish peasant who he 15, it is not unlikely that the answer 
will be "Thank God I am a Muslim." 
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the special privileges of the foreign and compradore minority which were 
guaranteed by the capitulations 22 


They tried to accomplish this through two forms of activities : 


(1) adopting or enacting civil and commercial laws and regulations, and, 
(2) negotiations with western powers to abrogate the stifling capitulations. 
Despite some successful overtures in the first area, none of the goals were 
completely realised before 1913 due to internal and external opposition. 


After a series of legal reforms in 1913 the Young Turks invited the western 
powers, who had claimed that the rarson d'etre for the capitulations was the 
heterogeneity of the Ottoman legal system, to enter into negotiations for the 
abolition of the capitulations Neither this request nor the request that 
customs duties be raised by 4 per cent and that certain taxes be applied to 
foreigners, was honoured by the western powers 3 


Even a loan request from European economic sources in 1910 to finance 
the much-needed reform projects was denied on the old exploitative terms 
(pledge of the customs receipts of Istanbul was offered) *4 


After these bitter lessons, the Young Turks’ admiration of the western 
benevolence and ‘civilization’ underwent a drastic change These changes 
and the nature of the struggle waged against western imperialism and minority 
compradore capitalism will be discussed under the ‘Revolutionary Period ’ 


The Young Turks’ most powerful, and, after the repression of the liberal 
wing, its unrivalled organization, ‘Union and Progress,’ played a crucial role 
in the last decade of the Ottoman Empire The ‘Union and Progress’ was the 
first political organization in the Empire that was based on more than a tiny 
political clique. It established the basis of ‘bourgeois populist’ politics In 
their protests against western annexations of Ottoman territories or internal 
problems created by minority insurrections, “the Unionists used the urban 
crowd with consummate skill in their political manœuvres. They held mass 
meetings and brought about the crowd on their behalf whenever necessary 35 


However, the phase of ‘liberal reformism' and constitutionalism could 
not live long. Тһе continued disintegration of the Empire increased foreign 
borrowing necessary to carry out the desired reforms, and finally the humi- 
liating defeat suffered in the Balkan War* (1912-1913) ended the first phase 
of Unionist rule —the ‘reformist’ period of 1908-1913. 


(32) Dogan Avcioglu, Мий Kurtulus Tarihi (3 Vols.) (Istanbul, 1974), шш, рр. 921-928, 1056- 
1058. 


(33) F. Ahmad, op. cit., p. 140. 

(34) Mahmoud Moukhtar Pacha, La Turquie, Г Allemagne et | Europe depuis le Traite de Berlin 
(Paris, 1924), р 106, Н Bayur, op cit., 1, p 323 It 1s after this generosity of the 
Germans that the Turco-German friendship quickly developed into an alliance In this 
sense the mistake of its rivals served as an excellent opportunity by Germany to expand 
her influence towards the East 

(35) F. Ahmad, op. cit., p. 162. 

* The Balkan War was the last Turkish war before World War I to follow one year later. In 

a series of wars between 1911 and 1913, the Ottoman government lost 424,000 square miles 

of land out of a total of about 1,153,000 square miles, including the birthplaces of many CUP 

members, and approximately 5,000,000 souls from a population of about 26 million (Feroz 

Ahmad, /514., p. 152). 

* 
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Young Turk Ideology in the Liberal Reformst Period : 


A brief study of the ideology and activities of the Young Turks during 
the ‘reformist’ period reveals the shallowness and limitations of this last and 
most significant Ottoman political movement—the so-called Young Turk 
Revolution. 


There seem to be three distinguishable ideologies of the period: 
Westernizm, Ottomanizm and Islamizm. Let us briefly analyse these ideolo- 
gical trends. 


Westermzm : From the beginning of the 19th century, Westernizm became 
the constant concern and ambition of all Turkish reformers. Тһе form 
or cast of adopting western institutions and technology was not even 
seriously considered Тһе publications of the late 19th century and early 
20th century were filled with praises of western institutions and western way 
of life. Constitutionalism, parliamentarism, and private enterprise were the 
magic words of the time. It was believed that when these products of the 
western civilization were in the native ‘soil,’ western capitalism would 
increasingly flourish in this dependent society. 


Neither the New Ottomans nor the Young Turks understood the material 
roots and the historical evolution of either their own or western society. ?? 
Until the very end of the Empire the Ottoman intellectuals advocated the 
adoption of western cultural patterns and technology in order to make their 
country as advanced and as prosperous as a European nation. But they 
failed to see the structural limits that would prevent their dependent economy 
from successfully copying the West. 


They believed that their sincere efforts for reform would be hailed in the 
West and the western powers would stop interfering in the internal affairs of 
the Empire on behalf of non-Muslim nationalities. They even believed that 
once constitutional monarchy was established the Europeans would look 
upon the Ottoman Empire as an equal state and revoke the capitulations 
through negotiations. 27 


It was with these feelings that people rejoicing in the streets of Istanbul 
a day after the declaration of Constitutional rule in 1908, cut the horses of 
British Ambassador, Sir G. Lowther's carriage loose and drew it themselves 
to show their appreciation of his wonderful country. 3% 


But the British Government did not act like an exemplary nation. In a 
reaction to recent events, Sir Edward Grey, the British Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, wrote to his Ambassador in Istanbul complaining that if the Ottoman 

(36) N. Berkes, loc. cit., pp. 348-366; Ismail Cem, op. cit., рр. 355-360, 

(37) Huseyin Cahit Yalcin in Tanin, September, 9, 1909 expresses this view. Also, Lowther, 
(Gerald Augustus, British Ambassador at Istanbul, 1908-1913) to Grey (Edward British 
Foreign Secretary, 190-1916) No. 434, June, 27 1910, British Foreign Office (BFO) 371/ 
993/23945 at the Public Record Office (PRO) London. 

. Q8) British Documents on the Origin of the War No. 263, PRO, London. 
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constitutionalism really did work and the Turks did build a strong administra- 
tion it would have unfortunate consequences in Egypt and even India. 39 


Westernization in the context of Western imperialism could only take the 
form of an urban-cultural transformation that rendered the urban population 
more dependent on Western products to perpetuate their new Western life 
styles. Moreover, the gap between an urban population, economically and 
culturally dependent on Europe, and the much larger agrarian masses living 
in a basically subsistence economy greatly increased the cultural and economic 
distance between city and countryside The gap between city and countryside 
was already in existence before Westernization. Now it took on a new 
character. 


The Young Turks soon realised that legal reforms would not save the 
Empire from further disintegration, and the 'civilized' West had no intention 
of relinquishing its colonial privileges in the Ottoman domain 


Moreover, Western annexations of Ottoman lands and Western support 
of separationist movements among non-Turkish Ottoman peoples changed the 
Unionists’ naive faith in the Western states, 1f not Western institutions. Each 
cessation of a non-Turkish national group from the Ottoman Empire dealt 
an additional blow to the abstract concept of multi-ethnic ''Ottomanism. ” 


Otiomanism : The word Ottoman or Otman is а Western derivative of 
Osman, a vassal prince (Bey) of the Seljuk-Turkish state, and the founder of 
the Osmanlı or Ottoman dynasty which came to rule a huge multinational 
state. 


The Ottoman state ceased to be a national polity soon after it began to 
incorporate extensive lands on which non-Turkish populations lived 
Although the dynasty remained Turkish, the state was composed of a variety 
of ethnic religious groups 


Ottoman administrative structure was not based on nationality Тһе 
foundation of the mellet system, which assigned every social group a definite 
status and a set of privileges and obligations, was on religion.* 


The Young Turks' administration inherited the disintegrating Empire 
during the final demise of this cosmopolitan system. They made the preser- 
vation of the Empire a holy crusade, and for this reason they clung to the 
concept of ‘Ottomanism.’ 


The Young Turks hoped that the establishment of constitutional rule 
would attract all nationalities to a genuinely representative parliamentary 


(39) Grey to Lowther, quoted in Tevfik Cavdar, “Cumhuriyet Donemi Baslarken Turkiye 
Ekonomisinin Gorunumu ve Yapisal Kokenleri" іп Turkiye Ekonomisinin 50 Yılı Semineri 
(Istanbul : Sermet Matbaasi, 1973) p. 115. 


* The Ottoman rulers considered Turks to be merely illiterate peasants that constituted the 
source of manpower for their wars, 41 Turkish, Arab and Albanian ethnic groups made up 
the Islamic ummet (spiritual brotherhood of international Islamic community). What united 
these millets and ummets was their Osmanlilik or Ottomanism. As long as this system operated, 
natiogalism and national consciousness did not emerge among these ethnic groups. 
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system and thus preserve the State.*" They did not tolerate secessionist- 
nationalist movements. 


Turkish nationalism was not an issue in the conventional reformist phase 
of the Young Turk regime What was new іп the cosmopolitan concept of 
Ottomanism was its Western appearance. The Young Turks envisaged a 
quasi-federative Parliament, a Constitution and political parties. 


Islamism: The Young Turks were a product of a social environment in 
which religious affiliation (a legacy of the millet system) still had prominence 
over national identity. One of the most important characteristics that dis- 
tinguished the Ottoman Turks from the rest of the Ottoman peoples was their 
religion Тһе second was their language, Turkish However, even Turkish 
was not the common language of all Turkish social classes. The language of 
the ulema was Arabic and the medrese education was also in Arabic. Moreover, 
the ruling Ottoman bureaucracy had traditionally used a hybrid language 
called Osmanlica or Ottoman.*? Osmanlıca was a mixture of Arabic, Persian 
and Turkish. In this sense the communication barrier between an educated 
urban Turk and a rural Turk was even greater than that which separated a 
Turk and non-Turk living in the Anatolian countryside. This situation 
remained unchanged until, under the influence of nationalist currents, 
Ottoman minorities re-learned their ancestral languages in the second half of 
the 19th century. 


So the link that tied the rura] masses of Turkish origin to the ruling elite 
was Islam, not nationality. Conversion to Islam for апу sone Mudim 
individual had traditionally been enough for that person to rise to the highest 
ranks of the imperial bureaucracy. 


As the religion of the ruling elite and the basis of temporal law (shari‘ah: 
Quranic law), Islam had always been one of the principal strands in the 
ideological and cultural foundations of the Ottoman Empire, and the Turks 
were deeply attached to their religion. 


But the idea of Pan-Islamism became important as a component of the 
Young Turk ideology of Ottomanism ; Islamism and Westernism only after 
the loss of European provinces with their Christian population. Now the 
Turks had become numerically the most important ethnic group within the 
Ottoman Empire. Arabs made up the second largest group. The natural 
link between the two ethnic groups was Islam But Ottomanism and Pan- 
Islamism were anachronistic ideologies in a period when nationalist movements 
were threatening the very foundations of the Ottoman Empire. 





(40) Н. Bayur, op. cit., p. 245 ff; Lowther to Grey, Мо. 296, October, 1908, BFO 371/555] 
34666, B. Lewis, op. cit, pp 218-219. 

(41) Arnold J. Toynbee and Kenneth P. Kirkwood, Turkey (New York, 1927), p. 35; Kemal 
Karpat, “Ап Inquiry Into the Social Foundations of Nationalism in the Ottoman State: 
From Social Estates to Classes, From Millets to Nations," Research Monograph, No. 39, 
Princeton University, 1973, pp. 19-27. 


. (42) N. Berkes, loc. cit., p. 414. ° 
ғ 
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The Limits of Islamism: Both the conservatism of the Hamidian era and 
the bloody 31st of March reaction (1909, 31 Mart Vakasi) against Westernism 
and modern ideas led the progressive Young Turks to question the Islamic 
foundation of their polity. The reaction once again had revealed the wide 
gap between the people, ignorant and poverty ridden as they were, and the 
Westernist modern bureaucrats or officers, some of whom had been killed 
during the reaction simply because they were graduates of a modern school 
(meketplt)*. In the mind of the people who were led by the ulema, the religious 
literate and the students of the medreses (scholastic or religious schools which 
raised the Muslim clergy and specialists of Quranic law—Shart‘ah), all the 
evils which they confronted were due to the infidel’s influence of the West. 
The most conspicuous Western institutions were the modern secular schools 
that undermined the u/ema's place in the traditional political structure. With 
the influence of the ulema and medrese student (softas), the meketpli (graduate 
of modern schools) became a target of public hostility and even aggression 
among the lower Muslim Ottoman classes 


These events led the Young Turks to undertake the dangerous task of 
secularization and to attempt the separation of Church and State. They knew 
that only by these reforms could the rival power of the ulema be reduced or 
abolished. But although they controlled the army, the Young Turks did not 
attempt to launch their decisive secularization campaign until after they came 
to full power in 1913 


Nevertheless, the biggest blow to the Pan-Islamic ideology of the Young 
Turks came with the Albanian and Arab separationist movements in 1912. 
Arab nationalism was especially instrumental in shattering the concept of 
ummet, or an international Islamic polity Although Pan-Islamism declined 
as a popular ideology among the educated strata, the Young Turks still re- 
mained characteristically Islamic in many respects 


With the waning of Ottomanist and Pan-Islamist ideologies due to the 
fact that they had no more a practical value, there remained two basic 
ideologies still attractive to the young Turkish intelligentsia: Westernism 
and Turkism. 


The Bourgeows Revolutionary Period, 1013-1018: 


The second phase of the history and politics of the CUP starts with the 
April 1912 elections.  Frustrated by unsatisfactory compromises with the 
palace bureaucracy and other political opponents who had gathered under 
the banner of tbe 'Liberal Alhance, the CUP diligently prepared for the 
1912 generalelections. It was determined to form its own government. 


In this carefully manipulated famous Sopali Secim, or ‘big stick election,’ 
the opposition groups were able to elect only six of 275 members to the 


* Before the sweeping changes made in the military after 1913, there were two kinds of officers 
ın the Ottoman army: (1) men who started as enlisted men with no or very little education 
(often illiterate) and had risen іп the military hierarchy throughout the years and, (2) graduates 
of modern military schools and the War Academy. The first were called Alayli, and the 
second Meketpli. Naturally the first were conservative and much more congenial to the 


popular conservative elements outside the army. š 
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Parliament." But due to the resistance of the palace, the ‘Liberal Alliance’ 
whose opposition had now shifted outside the Parliament, and some army 
officers who opposed the army's role in politics, the new Cabinet which was 
formed by the new Grand Vezir, Kamil Pasha, a well-known Anglophile, to a 
great extent resembled the former ones іп its composition. But the life of 
this cabinet was short-lived Тһе Balkan War that began in the same year 
(1912) ended with a humiliating defeat and a terrible loss of human life in 
1913.5 АП European provinces except a small portion of Eastern Thrace 
were lost to the small Balkan States. Soon hundreds of thousands of 
bewildered Turkish immigrants from the lost provinces*® began to pour into 
Istanbul, 


Тһе war was administered by the old Ottoman Pashas with incredible 
inefficiency. Choosing the optimum time when the public resentment of 
the government was at its height, the young Unionist officers headed by Enver 
Bey (later Pasha) planned and executed the famous Ваб- ‘Ah coup on 
January 23, 1913. Тһе Union and Progress was now firmly seated in power. 


Before going into the discussion of the revolutionary changes accomplished 
by the Young Turks, let us see how the recent internal and external problems 
affected the ideological composition of the Young Turks in the era starting 
with 1913. 


From Ottomamsm and Pan-Islamism Towards Turkish Nationalism : 


As stated earlier, Ottomanism and Pan-Islamism were the predominant 
aspects of the Young Turk ideology in the earlier years Behind the concept 
of Ottomanism lay the ideology of a multi-national (or ethnic) federation 
undivided by national and religious differences ' For such a system to func- 
tion relatively smoothly one of the two conditions must exist: (1) either the 
dominant ethnic (or religious) group or the central authority, often controlled 
by the former, must be relatively strong, or, (2) the national consciousness 
of constituent ethnic or religious groups must be relatively low. Generally 
these two phenomena are interdependent 


By the middle of the 19th century the second condition no longer existed 
On the one hand, non-Muslim minority groups had gained greater economic 
prominence and affluence through the capitulatory system than the Muslim- 
Turkish population But, in spite of this, they were still treated as cultural 
and political inferiors 


(43) T.Z. Tunaya, op. cit., p. 222; B. Lewis, op. cit., p. 37. 

(44) Н. Bayur, Sadrazam Кати Pasa, Sıyası Hayati (Апкага, 1954), рр 307-312, Lewis, 
Ibid., pp. 222-223. 

(45) Ahmet Bedevi Kuran, Osmanli Imparatorlugunda Inkilap Hareketleri ve Milli, Mucadele 
(Istanbul, 1959), pp. 573-585, Reginald Rankin, The Inner History of the Balkan War 
(London, 1914). 

(46) Ibid, S.S. Aydemir, op. cit., i1, passim, Dogan Avcioglu, loc. cıt., ш, 1104-1124; AJ. 
Toynbee, The Western Question in Greece and Turkey (New York,,1970), p. 138 ff. 

(47) S.S. Aydemir, Ibid., рр. 288-248; Selanikh Bahri, Balkan Harbinde Garp Ordusu 


(Istanbul, к ‘ 
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Economic differentiation, political repression and the continuous inter- 
vention of Russia in favour of the Slavs and of England and France in favour 
of the Greeks, Armenians and other nationalities created a fertile environment 
within which secessionist movements tore the Ottoman Empire into pieces 


After the Albanian independence in 1912 the Arabs demanded autonomy. 
Neither the religious leadership of the Ottoman ruler nor their own zeal for 
Islam was enough to induce the Muslim minorities of the Ottoman Empire 
to live as subject peoples under the guise of Pan-Islamism Апа the Ottoman 
central authority was not strong enough to curb the rise of nationalism among 
the subject peoples of the Empire. 


Moreover, many nationalities of the Ottoman Empire were promised 
independence by the European powers whose interests in the Mediterranean 
area were blocked by the Ottoman Empire. Control over small Balkan States 
would give Russia the much needed 'open door' to the warm seas ; control of 
Egypt would provide the British with the security of her supremacy over India, 
and small States like Greece, Armenia, Syria would not only facilitate military 
domination by Britain and France in the whole Mediterranean basin, but also 
open doors to wider markets in the Eastern European, North African and 
Asian regions. 


When the imperialist schemes of the majo: Western powers and nation- 
alist insurrections converged on the Ottoman Empire, the “Sick Man of 
Europe," Ottoman internationalism and Pan-Islamism increasingly became 
Turkish nationalism. 


Turkism: An Ideological Confusion ` 


Following the loss of European provinces, Libya (to Italy) and Egypt 
(which became autonomous and fell a victim to British imperialism), the Turks 
finally became conscious of their own existence as the most important group 
in the Empire. The second phase of Young Turk politics (1913-1918) 
reflects these changes as the surge of Turkish nationalism rapidly replaced 
the idea of "Ottomanism." The triple ideological formula of the Young 
Turk regime now became Westernism, Islamism and Turkism 


Turkism first took the form of Pan-Turkism or Tuanism (a reference to 
theimaginary homeland of pre Islamic Turks in Central Asia) “Pan-Turanism 
was sufficiently vague to be easily reconciled with Pan-Islam..." 49 partly 
because the Turkish peoples of Asia were predominantly Muslims, and partly 
because the Young Turks still wanted to keep the Arabic lands within the 
national state.*° 


Moreover, Turanism, like Pan-Islamism, was an expansionist ideology 
which sustained national pride in the face of the humiliating Ottoman defeats 


(48) Kemal Karpat, "The Transformation of the Ottoman State” in IJMES, Vol. 3, July, 1972, 
No 3,p 275; Dogu Ergil, “Secularization...” 


(49) F. Ahmad, op. cit., p. 154. 
(50) B. Lewis, op. cit., p 352. 
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received on the Western front The Young Turks’ grandiose scheme of 
national liberation from Western colonialism encompassed the liberation from 
Western colonialism of other Turkish people from the Russian yoke and other 
Muslims, namely Arabs, from the European imperialism so as to unite them in 
one Turkish-Muslim empire.?! It was only after the final disintegration of 
the Ottoman Empire that Turkish nationhood and Anatolian (Asia Minor) 
Turkish nationalism became a possibility Let us examine the transformation 
of Turkism through the years. 

Turkism was instilled in the Young Turk generation from three sources: 


1 Most of the young army officers of the Young Turk era (1900-1918) 
started their military training fighting against Balkan nationalist guerillas of 
Albanian, Montenegrin, Bulgarian and Greek origin These young and 
idealistic officers came to respect the cause of their enemy. It was the secret 
revolutionary organizations of these officers which toppled the absolutist 
monarchy and launched the Turkish nationalist struggle. 


2 Scientific studies of Turcologists in Germany, Russia, Finland, 
Hungary and Denmark had contributed valuable works on the empires 
and cultures of pre-Islamic Turks going back to their origin in Central Asia. 
Influenced by these works, two native Turcologists, Mustafa Jalaluddin 
Pasha (a Polish convert bearing the name of Constantin Berjinsky and Ahmad 
Vefik Pasha) (grandson of а Greek convert) published influential works : Les 
Turcs Anciens et Modernes (1169) and Lahja-1-Osmani, respectively. Other 
writers like Najib Asim, Ali Survi and Suleyman Pasha also wrote on the 
origins and role of the Turk in the Ottoman Empire.*? 

These scientific and literary works opened the eyes of the Turks to their 
unknown pre-Islamic origins and glories. In fact, boasts of this glorious 
past А erroneously included Chengiz Khan and Attila, the Hun, among 
the Turkish celebrities) served as an escape from the misery of the day. 

3 A group of modern Turkish writers, poets and intellectuals (mostly 
professionals) after vacillating for some time between a commitment to a 
nationalist movement “Чо the people" and a more graudiose scheme of reviv- 
ing pre-Islamic Turkism by uniting all the Turks of Asia and Mesopotamia, 
chose the latter “They argued that the illiterate, backward, and poverty 
stricken Turks who inhabited the thousands of Anatolian villages could not 
be the foundation of conscious Turkish nationalism. 

With the despair and humiliation of military defeat suffered in 1913, by 
four small, the once subject Balkan nations of Bulgaria, Serbia, Montenegro, 
and Greece, pan-Turkism or Turanism became a burning desire. This 
strategy was, however, as unrealistic as Ottomanism, because it required 
unity with the unknown Turks of alien lands rather than revitalization of 
the real Turkish people of the Empire. 


(51) Niyazi Berkes, "Introduction" in Ziya Gokalp, Turkish Nationalism and Western Cwiliza- 


tion, ed. and Tr. by the same (New York . Columbia U. Press, 1959) p. 20; F. Ahmad, 
Op cit., pp. 154-155. 

(52) М. Berkes, "The Development...” р. 317; Ahmet Hamdi Tanpinar, XIX. Asir Turk 
Edebiyati Tarihi (Istanbul, 1956), 1, p. 204 ff: B. Lewis, op. cit., pp. 346-347. i 
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Turanism was а racist and expansionist programme which was glorified 
by both the Turkish youth of the time and the revolutionary Young Turk 
organization of the Committee of Union and Progress. It became a govern- 
ment policy when the CUP came to power as a political party. 


“Аза result of the Arab uprising against the Ottoman Empire, Pan- 
Islamism was supplanted by Pan-Turkism Increasingly the literary 
figures of Turkism turned from the discomforting reality of the Turkish 
people to the pre-Islamic Turkish mythology and epic 7’? 


This movement also gave birth to “‘...a romantic literature devoid of any 
connection with the people—neither reflecting them nor even reaching 
them." 5^ In the final assessment, this escapist nationalism wasted the revolu- 
tionary potential of an entire generation 


This ideology greatly affected both the politics of the Young Turks after 
they came to power and the fate of the Empire which they ruled. Now let 
us turn to the Young Turk politics between 1913 and 1918. 


Politics of the Young Turks in the Bourgeois Revolutionary Persod— 
Breaking the Power of the Ulema and the Palace Bureaucracy : 


Young Turks saw themselves as the representatives of the whole nation, but 
the CUP regime never intended to broaden “the power structure to include 
or even serve the urban workers and peasants."55 The Young Turks were not 
interested 1n equality and fraternity between persons who were not social 
equals or freedom of expression for those who wished to organize workers 
and peasants in support of their class interests Class conflict was denied in 
social theory and practice. 

Their philosophy of modernization was ‘reform from above.’ They were 
elitists 1n their political programme, and believed in a vanguard cadre or a 
(middle-) class that would realise the modernization of the backward Empire. 
As a revolutionary cadre, the CUP undertook the creation of a modern 
entrepreneural class But first they needed a loyal and efficient State app- 
aratus and unchallenged authority to implement their radical programme. 
T wo traditional social classes stood in their way: the шета and the fossilized 
Ottoman bureaucracy. They simultaneously attacked both. 


One of the first measures which the Young Turks took when they came 
to power in 1913 was the secularization of the State machinery. They elimi- 
nated the Shaikh-ul-Islam from the Cabinet in 1916 Тһе Shari‘at courts 
were transferred from the jurisdiction of the Shazkh-ul-Islam to that of the 
Ministry of Justice. Similarly, the medreses were transferred from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Shaikhul Islam to the Ministry of Education. But the final blow 
came to the economic independence of the ulema and other men of religion 
when the ашда/ administration (pious foundations or religious endowments 
whose income sustained institutions like mosques and medreses, and their 


(53) Berkes, Jbid., p. 428. 
(54) Ibid. 
(55) Е. Ahmad, op. cit., р. 162. 
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personnel) was transferred from the jurisdiction of the Shaikhul Islam to that 
of the new Ministry of awqaf 25 


Two additional laws were passed in 1917 which were intended to sever 
religious authority from legislation The first of these was the Law of Shart‘a 
Court procedure. It was an important step towards the unification of the 
judicial procedure The second was the Law of Family Rights. These 
Laws were important steps towards the secularization of the legal system. 


After reducing the power of the wlema, the Young Turks turned their 
attention to the traditional Ottoman bureaucracy Reformation of the top- 
heavy civilian bureaucracy which had started in the earlier period was con- 
tinued with compulsory retirement of redundant and corrupt officials. 5 


But the largest purge came later in 1913 after the defeat in the Balkans 
of the troops under the command of old Ottoman Pashas Тһе Minister of 
War, Izzet Pasha, was forced to resign. Lt. Colonel Enver Bey was advanced 
two ranks to Brigadier General and appointed Minister of War On January 
4, 1914 Generalissimo Enver Pasha got rid of all officers who were not 
graduates of the recently created modern War Academies. Shortly thereafter 
he purged all Ottoman generals over the age of 55,°? and a high level German 
military mission was invited to carry out a new programme of military train- 
ing and reorganization, 


These administrative reforms and the rejuvenation of the State apparatus 
and army were coupled with a set of regulations prepared by the CUP on 
the conduct of the Royal family Тһе members of the Royal family were 


no longer permitted to take part in politics or even to occupy political 
positions, $! 


By 1914 the Young Turks were firmly in power. They had either 
eliminated or repressed their political rivals. А series of successful social 
reforms had given them the hope that tbe State could be saved after all. But 
the most necessary achievement for the salvation of the Empire, economic 
independence, was yet unaccomplished 


Seeking ways to consolidate their political power with economic security, 
the Young Turks did not vacillate much in finding a nuqla-1-tstinad or fulcrum 
on which economic nationalism would be based.? А national bourgeois 


(56) Berkes, loc. cit., pp. 415-416. 

(57) J.N.D. Anderson, Islamic Law in the Modern World (New York, 1959), pp 26-27, L. 
Bouvat, "Le code familial Ottoman de 1917," Revue de Monde Musulman, XLIII (1921), 
pp. 5-26. 

(58) Annual Report of the British Embassy in Istanbul, 1908, from Lowther to Grey No 105, 
February, 17, 1909, BFO 371/768/7053, PRO London 

(59) Наш Mentese, Cumhuriyet, November, 3, 1946; Н Bayur, op. cit , u., pp. 316-317. 

(60) Liman von Sanders, Five Years m Turkey ( Annapolis, 1927) Von Sanders was the 
General in command of the German Military Mission. He remained throughout the war 
ın Turkey. His memoirs are a valuable source of historical information 

(61) Stamboul (a Levantine newspaper published 1n Istanbul) March, 17, 1914 , Mallet to Grey, 
No. 47, January, 25, 1914, BFO 371/2128/4586, PRO London. 

(62) Yusuf Akcura, Turk Yurdu, No. 63 (April, 3, 1330 А.Н.); also idem, Ibid., Turk Yurdu, 
No. 140 (August, 12, 1333 A.H.), pp. 2521-2522, Ahmed Emin Yalman, Turkey in the 
World War (New Haven, 1930), p. 114. : 
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class would be created to accomplish national development. The Young 
Turks apparently saw themselves as the vanguard of this nascent class They 
did not clearly realise the difficulties of creating a national bourgeoisie in a 
neo-colonial context. At the same time they did not try to mobilize the 
largest class of the nation, the peasantry. The vast rural masses (roughly 90 
per cent of the population)® were left in their squalor and isolation from na- 
tional politics. 


The peasantry was perpetually squeezed by the tax-farmers, usurers and 
semi-feudal landlords (aghas) Although it was the peasantry whose labour 
created more than half of the GNP (between 1907 and 1914)“ and paid for 
the incessant loans borrowed from abroad, they received very little in return. 
It was the peasantry that died on the battlefields. Despite all these services 
they were still punished and imprisoned when they failed to pay (or resisted) 
the exorbitant taxes imposed on them. 


They were the victims of the arbitrary and sudden conscriptions to carry 
on the incessant wars of the Empire * There аге many historical accounts 
of raids on the villages by the government to augment the decimated Ottoman 
armies on the wide battle fronts of the First World War. Since they refused 
to join the military for wars in unknown lands stretching from Yemen to 
Rumania for an indefinite number of years (for there was no definite period 
of service under the extraordinary conditions of the last decade of Ottoman 
history), many peasants were rounded up through government raids on the 
villages. Handcuffed and lined up like prisoners, several generations (men 
between 17 and 55)9 left their villages for the Balkan, Arab (Yemen and 
Libya) and World Wars. 


Almost nothing was given back to the villages in return for this economic 
and human loss. Illiteracy was more than 90 per cent and public works rarely 
extended beyond a few major cities % Тһе health of the Anatolian popula- 
tion was left to breath healers and agriculture was left in the hands of those 
who would pray for rain. The peasant’s cynicism and justifiable contempt 
for authority were the result of centuries of exploitation and repression 


Given their ignorance of peasant life and their contempt of peasants 
themselves, the Young Turks’ cadres easily abandoned their brief populism 
(represented by the young Ziya Gokalp in the form of cultural Turkism that 
sought the roots of Turkish culture in village life) and, instead, developed 
ae e programmes consonant with their Westernist and pan- Turkish 
ideology. 


(63) Kemal Karpat, “Ап Inquiry...," p. 107, fn. 138. 

(64) Tevfik Cavdar, op. cit., p. 99. 

* Turkey, from 1450 to 1900, was at war for an average of 30.5 of every 50 years. Sınce the 
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First they hoped to create the social class which the Young Turk cadre 
would derive its political support from. This class would be the vanguard 
of Turkish economic and political nationalism. Since the social equivalent 
of such a class in the West was the bourgeoisie, the Young Turk cadre, 
throughout the period they remained in power, sought ways to create and 
sustain a national bourgeoisie of which they would be a part. 


This policy finds its best interpretation in the words of Kara Kemal Bey, 
one of the most influential leaders of'the Union and Progress: 


“Governments in Europe rely either on the working or the bourgeois 
classes. "They enjoy a social support which they can draw on in 
difficult moments. Which class shall we rely on?... Is there such a 
powerful class in Тигкеу?... Since there is none, why shouldn't we 
create опе? ”67 


Such а policy was іп perfect harmony with the Westernist outlook of the 
new Turkish intelligentsia who believed that the new entrepreneural class that 
would be created by the State would be the motor force behind independent 
capitalist economic growth. ‘This strategy they believed would make Turkey 
a major world power once again. There is evidence that the Young Turks 
wanted to see the Ottoman Empire “ав the Japan of the West" and even 
considered inviting Japanese experts to help them in their programme for 
modernization. But it was found that this idea was much resented by the 
British Foreign Office. 


The doctrine of modernization from above—utilizing State power to 
enhance capitalist development—received a new impetus from the news that 
rich Turkish capitalists prospered in Azerbaijan, on the banks of the Caspian 
Sea, Crimea and other Russian territories inhabited by Turks. The bearers 
of this news were a group of migrant Turkish intellectuals who had emigrated 
from Russia during the period of Russian expansion in the Caucasus and South 
Asia, which gained momentum at the turn of the century. They joined the 
ranks of the Young Turks at a time when the latter were looking for a way 
to save the Empire from its desperate economic and social condition. 


These migrants became the major exponents of pan-Turkish ideology. 
Their aim was to liberate all other Turks suffering under foreign yoke. How- 
ever, pan-Turkists were neither Anatolian nationalists nor populists. “For 
them nationality meant race,” or Turanism—incorporation of all Asiatic 
Turks into one transcontinental state. This ideal contradicted neither 
Westernism nor Islamism, but rather added an attractive imperialist colour 
to the Young Turk ideology. Turanians were also, and very conveniently, 


(67) Osman Nuri, op. cit., i., 721. 

(68) Grey to Lowther, (Grey Papers) London, November, 13, 1908 BFO 800/185 A ; also, 
Lowther to Grey No. 546, September, 6, 1908, BFO 371/559/31790, PRO, London. 

(69) Тһе most prominent among these Turkists were Yusuf Akcura, Ahmed Agayev (Agaoglu), 
and Halim Sabit. It has been claimed that Yusuf Akcura's writings have "played а role 
similar to that of the Communist Manifesto of 1848 for the Marxists." Charles 
W. Hostler, Turkism and the Soviets (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1957), p. 145. 
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firm believers in private enterprise and the responsibility of the State to 
support the emergent entrepreneural classes.?! 


The grandiose scheme to rebuild the Empire through [the incorporation 
of Muslim Turks of rich Asiatic land (Turan), in other words, to cure a decay- 
ing empire that had fallen a victim to superior imperialist powers, by a 
new imperialism, inevitably led the Young T'urks to clash with the dominant 
imperialist powers of the time 


Due to the fact that the majority of Turkish people under Russian 
dominion were Muslims, pan-Islamism never completely ceased to be a part 
ofthe Young Turk ideology. From its inception this utopian and anachron- 
istic imperialist policy based on race and religion in the heyday of economic 
imperialism was doomed to failure. Nevertheless, it was supported and even 
financed by Germany, Turkey’s ally in the first World War, because pan- 
'Turkism was anti-Russian, and pan-Islamism was anti-British in character. 
As is well known, there were two deadly enemies of Germany and her expan- 
sionist policy towards the Asiatic markets and the rich petroleum resources of 
the Middle East and they were Russia and Вгіїаіп.?? 

In addition to devising utopian schemes to save the State, the Unionist 
government also took some more meaningful steps towards economic inde- 
pendence. Now let us see how the Young Turks’ economic development 
programme evolved through time. 


( To be continued ) 





(71) Yusuf Akcura, op. cit., No. 63, рр. 2102-2103; idem, Siyaset ve Iktisat (Istanbul, 1923), 
p. 140 ff; N. Berkes, Jbid., рр. 424-427. š 
(72) Sir Reader Bullard, Britain апа the Middle East (London. 1951), рр, 48-80. 


MODERN BIOGRAPHIES OF THE LIFE OF THE 
PROPHET MUHAMMAD IN ARABIC 


Antonie Wessels 


NE of the reasons that lay behind my study of the modern biographies of 

Muhammad was to discover the place of Muhammad in the hearts and in 
the minds of Muslims today. Ав 'Westerners' we are familiar enough with 
the image of Muhammad as 1t has been conveyed to us since the Middle Ages. 
Norman Daniel describes іп his [slam and the West, The Making of an Image 
how the biography of the Prophet Muhammad as it was given in the Middle 
Ages in the West took a ‘polemic’ one. Three aspects are mentioned again 
and again. Muhammad is seen as a wicked man, one who founded his religion 
with force and spread it with the sword. Last but not least, he was seen as 
an erotic man who was very fond of women. In all gradations this image 
was expounded and it ‘proved’ to the European in the Middle Ages that this 
man could not be a prophet of God. It ıs very clear that the description 
given was usually not founded on authentic records, but was mainly intended 
to serve an apologetic purpose. And as is usually the case with ‘apologetics’ 
it only convinces the already convinced. What they wanted to make clear 
was that Islam and its prophet were not worth the effort to be taken seriously. 


This image was somewhat carried on in our time, although the orien- 
talists in the nineteenth century, hike Sprenger and W. Muir, did a great dea] 
to base their accounts on authentic trustworthy sources. Іп our days of 
course, there are very profound and respectable accounts of Muhammad’s Ше 
(by *Westerners') like the two volumed one by W.M. Watt, Muhammad at 
Mecca and Muhammad at Medina, which have been translated іпіо Arabic. 


It was curious that there was that negative attitude if one realises that 
no other founder of a religion has had so bad a pressin the West. The Buddha 
for instance, was so popular that his legend was incorporated 1n the Christian 
calendar via the Barlaam and Josaphat legend. Of course, there were reasons 
for this negative attitude. Тһе Christian western world has seen great areas 
where once the Christian church has been important, the Middle East and 
North Africa, being gradually taken over by Islam. Muhammad died in 632 
and in 732 the battle at Poitiers took place Іп other words, іп one century 
Islam had spread throughout the Middle East and North Africa until 1t had 
reached the heart of France In later centuries it was the Turks who threa- 
tened Eastern Europe. Late in the seventeenth century they were at the 
very gates of Vienna. Because of this Europe saw in Islam а political and 
military threat. In order to ‘save’ the Holy land from the Saracenes, the 
Crusagles had been waged. The image of Islam and Muhammad was given in 
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a kind of anti-Islamic crusade—propaganda was naturally dark. When the 
West after Vasco da Gama was able to reach India, not via the Middle East, 
but by avoiding the Islamic world, by sea, it was at the beginning of the new 
era with the known colonialist and imperiahst consequences. Тһе tables 
turned and many Muslim countries at their turn found themselves politically 
and militarily іп a weaker position over against the “Christian” West. 


Muslims were very much shocked by the negative outlook upon Islam 
and its founder that was taken by Westerners. Тһе first Muslim reactions 
tothis Western image are starting at the end of the nineteenth century. 
The outstanding example in the Indian subcontinent 1s that of Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan. He writes his A Series of Essays on the Life of Mohammad and 
Subjects Subsidiary T hereto, in 1870 in response to W. Muir's recently published 
(1861) four-volume work The Life of Mahomet. Не found it the more 
important to react because W. Muir was not an ordinary pamphletist who was 
out to attack Islam, but someone who based himself profoundly on the Arabic 
sources. Still, Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan showed apprehension for the effect this 
much more authenticated account could have on the Western-educated Muslim 
youth and wanted therefore to counteract with his own work. He worked 
on it in London where he interestingly enough met Thomas Carlyle. The last- 
mentioned wrote in his On Heroes, Hero Worship and the Heroic in History an 
essay on Muhammad entitled The Hero as Prophet. In this essay he confronted 
a broad Western audience with a much more positive assessment of Muham- 
mad's ministry than was known to the general public. It became so popular 
that 1t was several times separately edited by Muslim editors in India and 
became there, according to W.C. Smith, as popular as a holy text. Although 
this 1s somewhat of an overstatement, it shows how great a sense of relief 
this more positive approach brought to the Muslim audience. This is the 
more striking if we notice that Thomas Carlyle, although he speaks in admir- 
ing terms about Mubammad and basically defends his sincerity, at the same 
time, gives some critical remarks about the Qur'an, which fact is not 
going unnoticed by Muslims today. 


While the Muslims 1n the Indian subcontinent started to write their 
*modern' biographies 1n the latter part of the nineteenth century, it was not 
before the thirties of this century that a similar ‘project’ was started in the 
Arab world. Remarkably enough, with a few exceptions, these works were 
written by Egyptian writers. An exception is Labib Riyashi’s Muhammad 
al-Subirman al-awwal al-'àlami (Muhammad the first superman of the world). 


One of the first authors who must be mentioned is the blind writer Таһа 
Husayn. He was not only an important homme de lettres, but a great educa- 
tionalist as well. In many ways he rendered great service to his country. 
When he died recently a Lebanese daily, Al-Anwar, wrote an in memoriam under 
the title, “Тһе blind one who opened the eyes of many Egyptians." In 1933 
he published his ‘Ala Hamish al-Sira (On the Margin of the Biography, sc. 
the prophet). It was not Таһа Husayn’s intention to give a historical 
account of the life of the Prophet, but basically to tell some stories in one 
way or another related to Muhammad. Не wants to write in order to 
entertain the young people specially that they might get a feeling fpr the 
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beauty of the classical Arabic literature. Іп the same way as the West, by 
returning to 145 Greco-Roman heritage, brought about a renaissance, so Таһа 
Husayn hoped that a comparable return to the classical Arabic literature 
might contribute to a лайда Historical truth as such was not his concern. 
But when he more directly speaks about Muhammad himself, he bases himself 
first of all on the Табада of Ibn Sa‘d whom he respects as the one historically 
the most trustworthy. Таһа Husayn’s own insights into Muhammad and 
Islam become evident, for instance, іп the story of the perplexed philosopher 
(al-faylasüf al Раат). Не describes Islam as the rehgion of reason. Не 
describes Muhammad as the one who came to bring a rehgion that would 
satisfy both reason and sentiment, which is a good summary of Таһа Husayn’s 
own vision of religion as such 


The case of Tawfiq al-Hakim is a different one. This famous Egyptian 
play-writer wrote a play on the life of Muhammad. The occasion for writing 
this drama was his experience during his stay іп France. With Таһа Husayn, 
Tawfiq al-Hakim belongs to those Egyptian writers who got part of their 
education іп France and remained ever since great admirers of.the French 
culture. Tawfiq al-Hakim's writing has undergone the strongest impact of 
French hterature up to his latest works Іп France he came across the play 
of the writer Voltaire, whom he greatly admired, Mahomet ou le Fanatisme. 
He could not understand that such a liber penseur as Voltaire could write that 
fanatical account of Muhammad's Ме It is known that Voltaire indeed was 
not ignorant of Islam and had ulterior motives for writings that were not 
related as such to accusing Islam. We must be aware of this phenomenon 
in the time of the so-called Enlightenment that also the sometimes more 
positive approach to the non-Christian religions were not always due to grow- 
ing admiration for Islam, Hinduism and so forth, but was an indirect way of 
criticizing the established church and its hierarchy. 


In 1937 Tawfiq al-Hakim wrote his play ‘in answer’ to this challenge of 
Voltaire. Не saw ıt as his national duty to respond. He wants for that 
matter to present his readers not with any work of phantasy but one of real 
historical] value, an account 1n which the real Muhammad is presented just 
as he was. Tawfiq al-Hakim’s play which, for known reasons, could never 
be brought on the stage, 1s a careful reproduction of dialogues as they are 
literally found in Ibn Hishàm's biography. 


Another known Egyptian writer, ‘Abbas Mahmüd al 'Aqqàd, traces his 
intention for writing his Abgariyyat Muhammad (Тһе Genius of Muhammad) 
back to an incident at his home thirty years before he actually wrote his book. 
At that time duringa gathering on the occasion of the birthday of the Prophet 
young people at his home were engaged in discussing the essay of Thomas 
Carlyle, when one of them asked him why he—‘Aqqad—should not write an 
essay in a similar way wherein the ‘heroic’ traits of Muhammad would be 
elaborated. Why should this task not be taken up by a Muslim instead of an 
non-Muslim such as Carlyle. ‘Aqqad wrote іп the forties the work in which 
he intended to write about Muhammad as great in everything. He admits 
not to be interested in historical truth, but wants to express his admiration 
for Muhammad in every aspect of his Ше. Не describes him as a great 
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statesman and military leader, a great preacher, organiser and exemplary 
husband. In particular, as far as the marriages of Muhammad are concerned, 
as well as his position towards war, one feels his concern for apology of 
Muhammad over against the criticism of the West. 


Another example is the novelist ‘Abd al-Rahmàn al-Sharqàwi. Не 
became known, among other things, through his novel A/- Ard (The Earth), 
which was the basis for a very popular movie, a kind of social pamphlet. 
He wrote in 1962 his Muhammad rasül al-hurriyya (Muhammad the Messenger 
of Freedom) In this book he presents to us Muhammad as a social reformer 
under the influence of the social injustices to be found in his city. He starts 
to preach a socialistic message. Не describes Muhammad as a kind of Marx 
before Marx, who preached already a kind of socialism and carried it into 
practice. Muhammad, the labourer himself, stands up for the labourers, 
those who are deprived of justice. Не sees a class conflict between the rich 
merchants of Quraysh and the Jewish bankers, capitalists, exploiters, usurers 
and speculators at the one side, and the poor, the slaves, and the women at 
the other The struggle against polytheism is described in terms of struggle 
against capitalism. Опе is somewhat reminded of an orientalist in the last 
half of the last century, Hubert Grimme, who ın his Mohammad in 1892, 
understood Muhammad іп socialistic terms 


Sharqàwi everywhere stresses only the social aspect at the expense of 
any religious element. The well-known phrase, “No one excels the other but 
by God-fearing’ is replaced by ‘No one excels another except by his work.’ 


Sharqüwi consciously does not want to write about Muhammad as pro- 
phet. There are, in his opinion, enough books in which the reliability of the 
mission of Muhammad is defended or the miracles of the Prophet are confirmed. 
He wants to speak about Muhammad as man, not as prophet. Striking is 
therefore that the adagium he chooses at the beginning of his book, a popular 
text in all modern Islamic writings on the Prophet, “I am merely a man like 
you are to whom has been given the revelation," (Qur'àn 1810) which, for 
instance, figures also at the beginning of Tawfiq al-Hakim’s book, is quoted 
only half by Sharqàwi, “I am only a man like you,"  Sharqàwi is not con- 
sistent though since he mirabile dictu chooses as title Muhammad rasil al- 
hurrtyya: Muhammad the Messenger of Freedom. 


In the examples of modern Arabic biographies given so far І left out one 
who actually deserves to be mentioned first, since 14 is the first one, namely 
Muhammad Husayn Haykal’s Hayat Muhammad. This work, translated into 
many ‘Muslim’ languages like Urdu and recently Bahasa Indonesia, is widely 
known both in the Arab world and the non-Arab Islamic world For a film 
which is planned to be brought out in the near future on the life of the 
Prophet this book has been taken as a basis. 


Haykal’s intention is from the very outset to write a historical critical 
study of Muhammad's life. He does so by presenting a very readable 
complete biography based on Ibn Hisham and other sources but without 
the tiresome enumeration of long 157245 and without mention of miracles 
which one finds in most of the older and later biographies. In distinction 
from what Таһа Husayn and al-Aqqàd wanted to do, he is serious about 
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describing the true historical picture of Muhammad. То a large extent he is 
giving that true picture by basing himself on the classical sources, with a 
clear preference for Ibn Hisham. Besides, he makes use quite a lot of 
W. Muir’s The Life of Mahomet, this time the one-volume edition, as well as the 
popular scientific work of Emile Dermenghem, Za Vie de Mahomet, which 
Decame ráther popular in the Muslim world because of its congenial approach 
to the subject. lt was even translated intogTurkish. There is hardly any, 
ог better, no place at all for any admittance that Muhammad could make 
mistakes. Haykal asserts that the ghardniq affair, the story related tó the 
so-called satanic verses is unauthentic, a point which a writer like Amir 'Ali 
in his The Spirit of Islam had no difficulty to admit. 


His work is characterised as apologetic. He defends Muhammad’s 
marriages as being motivated only by political and social reasons, but néver 
by love. This in reaction to the western ‘gloating’ about the márriages, in 
particular t the one of Muhammad with Zaynab. Furthermore, he insists that 
Muhammad only waged a war for defensive purposes. But when this book 
is called apologetic we have td specify what is meant. Ав we indicated in 
the beginning there was an enormous apologetic and polemic literature from 
the side of western Christian writers. When the response to it is apologetic 
we may never overlook the fact that it is in answer to a generally equally 
apologetic and sometimes polemic attitude. 


Haykal deserves credit for having made a beginning, as he intended, of 
writing a historical critical study of the life of Mubammad. Іп this respect 
his work is still unsurpassed. 


Of particular interest is the work by Nagib Mahfüz, one of the greatest 
Egyptian novelists. In 1959 he wrote a feuilleton іп Al-Ahram called Aiwiad 
Hariina, (The People of Our Quarter). Herein he describes in ап allegorical 
fotm the history of the world and the history of religion as taking place in 
the mother of the world (umm al-dunyd), i.e., Cairo. In a great house at the 
outskirts of the city the owner of the Quarter lives (a reference to God). In 
the coffee-hotises the story-tellers, particularly in times of distress, are telling 
stories of how in the part al-Jabalawi (the owner of the Quarter) sent his 
thessengers to put order into the Quarter again, to restore justice, to make 
his intentions clear, to ensure that the possessions would be justly divided 
between all the inhabitants of the Quarter, since all of them had the equal 
tights to share in the wagf. 


In his own symbolic way Nagib Mahtiiz gives the stories of Adam, Moses, 
Jesus and Muhammad : in short, the story of the semitic religions. In the 
last story, he describes ‘modern man’ who does not believe in the stories öf 
the past any more. He questions the value of the religions, all of them. 
What have they done to bring social justice into the world? He tries to go 
His own ‘scientific’ way. At the end, Nagib Mahfüz leaves his options some- 
what open. On the one hand, he sees “modern тап” as causing the death of 
God; on the other hand, he tries to “revive Him. His book is like other 
recent works of Nagib Mahfüz, an account of the search of secular man for 
Gods 
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‘The ‘newness’ of Nagib. Mahfiiz’s image of Muhammad— allegorical as he 
might have put it, is to be sought in his presentation as a whole. The com- 
parisons with the earlier prophets play ап important role Не presupposes 
a great knowledge of and contact with the Christians. He makes several 
times comparisons between Muhammad and Jesus, for instance, in one place 
he even admits Jesus’ death In a conversation of Qàsim (Muhammad) with 
his uncle, Qasim says, “‘Al-Jabalawi will not forsake me." Then the uncle 
answers. “That was also said about Кида (Jesus) but he was killed at an 
armlength of the big house." | 


Nagib Mahfüz makes no fuss about Muhammad's using force and also finds 
the marriages beyond any need for apology “Тһе truth is that people 
admire him (Muhammad) for his qualities, they admire him even more for his 
vitality, In our Quarter the capacity for loving women is something 1n which 
people take pride."' 

One establishes more in recent years that the stage of 'apology' is passing, 
and seems, at least in: some cases, clearly to be over. Bint al-Shati’, for 
instance, іп her Nes? а1-Ма (The wives of the Prophet) quotes Muhammad 
Husayn Haykal's account of the Zaynab affair which he tries to discharge as 
written because of enmity which had existed since the Crusades. After having 
stated that this story 1s much older than the time of the Crusades, she re- 
marks disarmingly, “What is so alarming about Muhammad's love for Zaynab? 
It 1s proof of his humanity....Our apostle never claimed that his heart was 
free of human feelings and free of desires. Why should we fear censure of 
him because his heart went out to Zaynab ?” ‚ 


Reading these books оп the Ше of the Prophet іп Arabic one is tempted 
to make here a comparison with the once so popular literary genre of the lives 
of Christ. Ernest Renan's Узе de Jesus is probably one of the most well- 
known of these In these lives of Jesus the development of ideas of the time 
is more or less reflected in the way Jesus ıs presented. Thus you got a 
romantic, liberal, socialistic, or communistic Jesus image. Something similar 
we can observe in the ‘Islamic’ image of Muhammad The social, political 
and 1deological changes are reflected in the way the figure of Muhammad 
is presented. Wben Gamal 'Abd al-Nasser took over, one of his ministers, 
Fathi Radwàn, wrote two years after the revolution of 1952 Muhammad the 
Great Revolutionary. Sharqàwi's book reflects later events in Egypt, namely 
the beginning of the sixties when Nasser introduces his socialism. The image 
of Muhammad adjusts itself accordingly. Ina less sophisticated way this 
was done by Mahmüd Shalabi in his Ishtirakiyya Muhammad (The Socialism 
of Muhammad) when he admits that he writes his book in response to a 
speech of Nasser where he spoke of the lack of such a study wherein 
Muhammad’s socialism would be dealt with. 


It must be admitted that we have dealt with ‘modern’ biographies in the 
sense of being written by modern literary figures. That does not mean that 
there are no other works on the sîra published in modern times. Besides the 
re-editing of classical works like those of Ibn Hishám and al-Halabi—both 
still widely read—there are more religious and ‘pious’ works like those of 
Muhammad Rida’s Muhammad, or Muhammad al-Ghazzali's Fikh al-Stra. But 
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in general these works lack originality and repeat or reproduce what 
one can easily find 1n the classical sources — It seems that it was not the 
professional ‘ulama or theologians but the concerned modern educated 
Mushms who took the initiative to provide the young people with what 
they saw as a necessary reappraisal of Muhammad which could better stand 
up the challenges and requirements of the modern age. 


One of the striking features of these biographies is the lack of any deep 
evaluation of the religious experience of Muhammad, or any new assessment 
of Muhammad's prophethood. We saw how some people consciously only want 
to speak of the non-prophetic aspects and leave aside his religious function. 
Bat 1n our opinion this 1s impossible without misrepresenting Muhammad. 


ІН Muhammad was a great statesman, one can debate if others were not 
greater If he was an exemplary husband or organiser, one can easily find 
other examples. By speaking of his greatness in this or that, the modern 
writers are evading any approach to the 'secret' of his person. All these 
elements—and we are not debating their value as such—do not explain why 
Muhammad’s name was and still is on the lips of millions of Muslims every 
day: Là ilaha illallahu wa Muhammadur-rasülullalz. 


Maybe this judgment is seen as one-sided. One can object that the 
political, military, and social aspects of Muhammad are as important as the 
religious one, and that we are not allowed to point out this dilemma. With- 
out underestimating a certain relevance to this objection, I still hold to my 
assessment At the present day one finds in Christian theology attempts to 
understand the ministry of Jesus 1n terms of social relevance. One develops 
a 'political' theology. АП of it is certainly not out of order or untrue. But 
it leads to a neglecting of Jesus as the Word of God. In the same way one 
can neglect the religious experience of Muhammad. The task of understand- 
ing anew what 1t means in modern times to say that God spoke to or through 
Muhammad, as we find reflected іп the Qur'an, lies, in my opinion, still 
ahead. 


THE ‘SERFS’ ОЕ ISLAMIC SOCIETY 
UNDER THE ‘ABBASID REGIME 


Muhammad ‘Abdul Jabbar Beg 


THE DEMAND FOR AND SUPPLY OF SLAVE LABOURERS 


LIKE most of the countries of the Middle East in the Middle Ages, ‘Iraq 

was a slave-holding society both preceding and during the ‘Abbasid epoch. 
The most usual means of obtaining slaves were the wars of conquest and the 
slave-trade In pre-‘Abbasid times the flow of slaves into Arab countries was 
kept going mainly through wars, but when with the coming into power of the 
‘Abbasids the wars of conquest came to a standstill, except for frontier raids 
against the Byzantines, the slave trade was the most important means for the 
supply ofslaves АП wealthy persons (including the Caliphs), their relatives, 
high officials, the landlords, and the members of the bourgeoisie! owned 
slaves Тһе existence of slave markets, Siig al-nakhkhasin,? in Basrah, Siig al- 
Ragiq? 1n Samarra, Dér al-Raqiq* and Shari Dar al-Raq?q? in Baghdad, the hub 
of the *Abbasid Caliphate demonstrates 1n some degree the regular demand 
for and supply of slaves іп Iraqî society. 


An interesting account of one of the ways of capturing young Negro slaves 
by slave traders in Black Africa was recorded by al-Marwazi (с. 1130 A.D) 
in these words, “Traders from the neighbouring countries visit the lands 
(ie, the lands of the Zanj) with the object of hunting the children and young 
people Accordingly, they repair to the meadows and hide in the woods 
carrying with them dates of which they drop a little on the children's 
playing ground The latter pick up the dates, find them good and search for 
more Оп the second day, they drop the dates a little further away than on 
the first day, and so they gradually go further and further and the children, 
whose minds are set on dates, follow them and when they are far (enough) 
from their parental houses, the traders leap on them, seize them and carry 
them away to their land.” 


(1) On bourgeoisie іп medieval Middle East, ef S D. Goitein, "The Rise of the Near-Eastern 
Bourgeoisie іп Early Islamic Times," J.W.H., ІП, 3, 1957, 583-604, 


(2) Ibn al-Jawzi, Akhbar al-Ziraf, Damascus, 1928, 50, cf. also Alf Laylah wa Laylah, Cairo, 
1954, VI, 6 


(3) Al-Ya‘qibi, K. al- Buldan, Leyden, 1860, 35. 
(4) Al-Sam'àni, 4/ Ansáb, Hyderabad, 1966, VI, 155; Ibn al-Jawzi, K. al-Muntazam, VIII, 4. 
(5) Tabari, Tarikh, editor de Geoje, III, 887. 


(6) Sharf al-Zaman Tahir al-Marwazi, On China, the Turks and India, edited and translated by 
V , Minorsky, London, 1942, 57. 
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Most of the slaves in the ‘Iraqi slave markets were, ethnically, of non- 
Arab origin, perhaps as a natural consequence of the ban imposed by 'Umar 
on the enslavement of Arabs." An Arab, in the light of ‘Umar’s prohibition, 
may simply denote an Arabic-speaking person. Although, theoretically, the 
Arabs were above enslavement, we have contemporary evidence to suggest 
that Arab slaves were available, at least in the later ‘Abbasid period, beyond 
the confines of ‘Iraq. The following sentence in the Qdabiés-Nama strikingly 
draws our attention "As long as you can find a non-Arab, do not buy an 
Arabic-speaking slave; you can mould a non-Arab to your ways, but never 
the one whose tongue is Arabic "* A dislike of buying Arab slaves in 
Tabaristan where they may have been available in considerable numbers, as 
noted by Kai Ka'us Iskandar, may be taken as a proof in support of the 
enslavement of some sections of the Arabs, and their sale іп the slave-market 
by slave-traders 


There were slave-traders in ‘Iraq, as elsewhere іп medieval Middle East, 
known variously as al-nakhkhásüm?, al-jallabun, al-1allabiyün!* and al-raqigt- 
yin." Although slave-traders were strongly disliked'? in society, the trade 
continued to thrive because of the high demand and also probably the 
lucrative nature of the trade. According to al-Sam‘ani, the word al-jallāb 
refers to a person who travels from place to place to buy and sell slaves and 
animals.? Some of the merchants selling slaves and animals (al-jalla@b) came 
from Mawsil, Baghdad, and some from Khwarzm ! The residents of the 
Slave Street (504 al-raqtq) in Baghdad were known as al-raqiquyün who were 
either traders or brokers of slaves |5 Prominent among the ragigzyiin were 
Abu Human Muhammad b Muhabbib al-Raqiqi al-Dallal and al-Hasan al- 
Asadi al-Raqiqi !$ and well known among the 74045 were Ара Ayyub Sulai- 
тап b. Ishaq b. Ibrahim b. Khalil al-Jallab (d. 334 H /945 A D )" of 
Baghdad, and Abi Sad Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Jallabi (471 Н /1078 
A.D.).1* 


Slaves of various races were available in Baghdad, vız., Slavs (al-Saqgá- 
hbah),!?° the Byzantines, the Armenians, the Turks, the Indians, and so on. 
(7) Ibn Sallam, K. al-Amwal, Cairo, 1967, 197 
(8) Kai Kà'üs Iskandar, The Qābūs Nama, editor and translator R Levy, London, 1951, 107 
(9) Al-Raghib al-Isfahani, Muhddarat al-udaba , Beirut, 1961, IT, 466, Ibn Butlàn , Risála зга“ 
al-ragig, Cairo, 1954, 353, 354; 356, 358, Alf Laylah wa Laylah, editor Hasan Jawhar, 
Amin Ahmad al-‘Attar, etc., Catro, 1954, VI, 6. 

(10) Al-Sam'àni, Al-’Ansab, ПІ, 445. 

(11) Jbid., 445. 

(12) Ibid., VI, 155. 

(13) Ibid., 445. 

(14) Al-Sam‘ani, Al- Ansáb, (Hyderabad edition) HI, 445. 

(15) Ibid , VI, 155. 

(16) Ibid. 

(17) Ibid., HI, 445. 

(18) Ibid 

(19) Ibn Fadlan, Risalat Ibn Fadlan, Damascus, 1959, 67, 113; Ibn Butlàn, loc. cit , 352, cf. 
also Istakhri, K. al-Masálik wa al-Mamalik, Leyden, 1870, 10; Shams al-Din Abi ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad Abi Talib al-Ansari, К Nukhbat al-Dahr fi ‘Азар al-Barr wa al-Bahr, editor 
M.A.F. Mehren, St. Petersburg, 1866, 261; s.v Slaves, E.Z., First edition, IV, 468-468. 
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The words al-Südàn and al-Habashah,?? like the Zanj, were loosely 1 used to 
denote Negro slaves. One of the main supply routes of African slaves to 
Asiatic Arab countries was through the maritime merchants who trádéd with 
East Africa along the so-called Bahr al-Zanj.?! The slave-trade was thriving 
especially in the countries around the Mediterranean — This trade flourished 
in Spain and in the Mediterranean harbour of Province, in Italy,?? in 
Greece,? in Egypt, South Arabia, North and East Africa, as well as in 
Central Asia.? “Samarqand was the greatest slave market for the supply of 
the best white slaves."?5 In Europe, the Jewish?’ merchants nearly mono- 
polised the slave-trade Many of the slave-traders in the Middle East were 
Arabs,?* as their names suggest 


The slaves sold in ‘Iraq came under the supervision of the ИЖҚ Қала who 
recommended that slave dealers should be just and honest persons because 
they were dealing with human merchandise, particularly the slave girls апа 
the young slaves.? The institution of Жабай, though, theoretically accorded 
the slaves certain human rights. They were to be treated fairly by the slave 
traders as well as by their masters According to Islamic traditions; the 
owners of slaves were to offer good clothing and food, similar to their own, to 
the slaves under their custody ?? and the manumission of slaves was applauded 
as an act of piety. These traditions, although they humanised the institution 
of slavery, nevertheless did not abolish the institution of slavery itself; 
consequently, some Muslim societies until very recent times have been slave- 
holding societies SM 


However, the slave trade in Ec seems to have reached the climax of 
its prosperity during the 3rd century H /9th century A D. when d. was а 


(20) Marwazi, On China, the Turks and India, London, 1942, 53. 

(21) Buzurg b Shahriyàr, К 'Ajàá'ib al-Hind, editor Devic, Leyden, 1883-1886, 14, 60- 64, 113, 
150; cf T. Lewicki, Arabic external sources for the history of Africa to the South of Sahara, 
translator M. Abrahamowicz, Poland, 1969 39, 43, 70; L. Marcel Devic, Le Pays des 
Zendjes, Paris, 1873, 15-271. 

(22) Adam Mez, The Renaissance of Islam, translated by S.K. Bukhsh and D.S. Matgolonth, 
London, 1937, 159. 

(23) A Zimmern, Was Greek civilization based on slave labour? The Sociological Review, 
January, 1909, II, No. I, 1-19, 159-176 

(24) Adam Mez, ор. cit., 157, cf. also R Levy, A Baghdad Chronicle, Cambridge, 1929, 33, 

(25) W. Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion, editor C E. Bosworth, London, 1968, 
240° It ıs reported that the Turkish slaves could be imported from Central Asia only by 


obtaining a special licence from the Government; each such certificate cost 70 to 100. 


dirhams Тһе approximate cost of a Turkish slave was 300 dirhams (cf Ibn Khur- 
dadhbih, В С A., VI, 28) No special licence was reported to have been required to transport 
slave girls. The reasons for this exceptional treatment for slave girls were not known 
(26) Adam Mez, op cit , 159 м. 
(27) Ibid , 159. ~ 
(28) Al-Sam'ani, loc cit., HI, 445; VI, 155. 
(29) Ibn Bassam, Nihdyat al-Rutbah fi Talab al-hisbah, editor Н. al-Samarrà'i Baghdad, 1968, 
149-150 
(30) Al-Ghazšli, Jhya’ ‘ulam al-din, Cairo, 1346/1927, II, 195 
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great demand for slaves as labourers in the domestic, industrial and agricul- 
tural fields. But certain decisive political events perhaps led to a decline in 
the slave trade in the 10th-llth century A.D. This was partly caused by 
the decline of the Caliphate itself, which resulted in a fall in the over-all 
material prosperity of the ‘Iraqi society. 


SLAVE LABOUR IN ‘IRAQI Society 


Slaves were employed in ‘Iraqi society in a number of trades from 
domestic work to warfare Writers and historians have described the types of 
work performed by different racesofslaves А writer ofthe eleventh century, 
Ibn Butlan, describes the various types of labour performed by slaves of 
different races 1n such a way that each race appears as if it had a particular 
ability to perform some specific work “Не who wants а nice slave-girl should 
take one from those of the Berbers Не who wants a store-keeper (khuzzdn) 
should take one from the Byzantine (al-Rám) slaves Не who wants a slave 
to nurse babies should take one from the Persians Не who wants a slave- 
gir] for pleasure should take one from the Zanj women, and he who wants a 
slave-girl for singing songs should take one from Makkah ''?! 


According to Ibn Вайап, Makkah had been a centre where singing girls 
were trained ? Speaking about the training of an ideal slave girl, the author 
continues, on the authority of a slave-broker named Abu тап, that а 
Berber girl should be taken from her country at the age of nine, then, she 
should be kept in Madinah for three years and three years in Makkah, then she 
may be taken to “Iraq at the age of fifteen to be trained іп cultural refinement 
(adab) ** Thus after going through all the stages of training, when she is sold 
at the age of twenty-five, she combines 1n herself the feminine qualities of the 
Medinese women, the delicacy of a Makkan and the cultural refinement of an 
‘Iraqî ^^ Though these words are put in rather a theoretical style, they шау 
be an echo of the practices of the slave-dealers during the ‘Abbasid period 


Continuing his statement about slaves, Ibn Butlan says, “Не who wants 
a slave to guard his life and property should take one from the Indians and 
Nubians. He who wants a slave for (private) service (perhaps as a door- 
keeper, or for domestic purposes) should take one from the Zanj and the 
Armenians, and whoever desires a slave for bravery and warfare should take 
one from the Turks and Slavs."? All these statements reflect, perhaps, 
centuries-old experience of the slave-holding societies in the utility of slaves 
of different races 


We may now discuss the different social and economic functions of 
slaves in ‘Iraqi society of ‘Abbasid times under different sub-headings. 





(31) Ibn Butlan, Risāla shira‘ al-ragiq, in “Nawadir al-Makhtutat,” 4, 352. 
(32) Ibid., 374. 
(33) Ibid. 
(34) Ibid. 
(35) Ibn Butlàn, Joc. cit., 352. 
. 
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Domestic SLAVES 


By far the greatest slave-holders of the ‘Iraqi society were the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphs themselves, who were the wealthiest and the most powerful men of 
the state. We may quote, from contemporary sources, a few statistics of the 
slaves employed by the Caliphs. The Caliph al-Muktafi (902-908 A.D.) is 
said to have possessed 10,000 slaves ?$ Іп the 10th century A.D. the Caliph 
al-Muqtadir (908-932 A.D.), we are told, had 7,000 slaves (of different races) 
and 4,000 Slavs.” Тһе Caliph al-Mutawakkil (847-861 A D.) was reported 
to have owned 4,000 slave-girls alone.?* 


Most of the slaves owned by the Caliphs and other members of the 
Caliphal family were employed іп the palace as servants, concubines and 
body-guards. Similar was the case with the wazirs,? the amirs*® and other 
high dignitaries. Slaves employed for different jobs came to be known by 
different names. For instance, the slave who served wine or other drinks was 
known as al-sharábi,?! the slave who carried official letters was known as al- 
rasa li, the slave who served in the havzm*? was known as karımī, and 
so on. Those working as porters were known as hammál.5 А]-Ѕат“апі* 
and Marwazi^' mention a black slave and а Zanji slave as porters. Besides 
the slaves employed in the Där al-Khildfah,* slaves were owned by the 
wealthy traders and citizens. Hence the slave-women (qZyàz) employed by 
high officials as well as by the well-to-do citizens worked as entertainers in 
such varied capacities as “#d-players, al-karra‘at (slave-dancers), blowers of 
the wind instrument resembling the oboe (al-zawdmir), and tanbur-players 
(al-tanburiyàát).*? 


(36) Al-Sabi, Rusim dar al-Khilafah, editor М. ‘Awad, Baghdad, 1964, 8. 

(37) Al-Sabi, Ibid., 8. 

(38) Al-Mas'üdi, Миға), editor С A.C. Barbier de Meynard, Paris, 1861-77, VII, 276. 

(39) Cf. Е. Babinger, article Wazir, E.I first edition, 1135-1136; cf. also D. Sourdel, Le 
Vizirat 'Abbaside, Damascus, 1959-60, 1-11; cf. also C E. Bosworth, Al-Khwarizmi on 
the technical terms of the Secretary’s art, J.E.S.H O., 1969, XII, 113-164. 

(40) On the institution of Amir, cf A.A. Düri, article Amir, E.I., second edition, I, 438-439. 

(41) Al-Sabi, Rusam, 68. 

(42) Ibid., 78. 

(43) Cf. Stephen and Nandy Ronart, Concise Encyclopaedia of Arabic Civilization, Amsterdam, 
1959, 205 , [" Harem, Harim—The institution of the Harem was taken by the Arabs from 
the Byzantines ın the 7th century. The Calrphs, and later many secular rulers in the 
Caliphate, and also the high civil and military dignitaries often spent large sums for the 
upkeep of their harem and its large staff of eunuchs and other slaves, some of whom 
occasionally also exercised far-reaching political influence. Today, karım (also haram) 
denotes the women's quarters in the old-style Arab Moslem house to which strangers have 
no access, as well as female inhabitants. The apartments are separated by a courtyard 
from the rooms where the men receive their guests and usually have a separate entrance 
from the street."] 

(44) Al-Sabi, op. cıt , 78. 

(45) Al-Sabi, a/-Wuzarà', 24. 

(46) Al-Sam‘ani, Joc cit., ІП, 162. 

(47) Marwazi, loc. cit., 43, 55. 

(48) On Dar al-Khilafah al-‘Abbdsiyah, al-Sabi, Rusëm, Baghdad, 1964, 12-13, 96, 103, 125, 
133, 136. 

(49) Ibp Butlàn, loc. cit , 388-389. 
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Some ofthe slave women worked as cooks, mid-wives and foster-mothers 59 
Тһе Nubian slave-women were reputed to have been kind to babies as they 
were employed to nurse them. Some physicians preferred the Zanji women 
as foster-mothers to suckle babies.?! 

The loyalty of the slaves and their devotion to their masters were unques- 
tioned. Hence we notice such a touching reference by a master to his missing 
slave as these words: “Who will now look after my ink-pot, my books, and my 
cups as he did? Who will fold and glue the paper? Who, in cooking, will 
make the lean rich ? Regardless of the opinion of others, he always thought 
well of me. Loyal he ever remained when the trusted one failed."*? 


SLAVES EMPLOYED IN HANDICRAFTS AND BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


Ibn Butlàn recorded that slave women were employed in domestic work 
as well as as entertainers, but male slaves were employed in handicrafts.5 
Sometimes the masters employed their slaves in such crafts as weaving and 
tailoring. The author of K. al-A ghdni** speaks of a weaver ghuldim^* owned 
by an Arab master. This statement may either mean that the slave was 
following the craft of weaving before his slavery and he continued to pursue 
the craft even after his enslavement, or simply that the slave was employed 
by his master to work in the productive craft of textiles. "There are other 
independent illustrations of the employment of slaves in the textile industry. 
Al-Sulami?$ cites the case of Muhammad b. Ismáà'il al-Samarri, a Sufi of black 
complexion, who in his early life was enslaved by a man who employed 
him in weaving khazz*” for a number of years, Jahiz mentions a special 
kind of. cloth, ai-khusrawant,? woven by slaves. It would appear from the 
evidence that the textile industry of ‘Abbasid ‘Iraq had, among its workers, 
a number of slaves, perhaps a good number of them, from the people of 
servile status. Textile work, although important from the utility point of 
view, was one of the ‘low’ crafts, and the status of this craft as a demeaning 
trade perhaps arose partly from the employment ofslavesinit. As far as the 
employment of slaves in the tailoring trade is concerned, we have one concrete 
illustration from the writing of the historian al-Mas'üdi. It is reported that 
a slave tailor of the Al al-Zubayr? had to pay to his master a sum of two 
dirhams from his daily income as his daribah.9 Тһе phrase daribatal-‘abd, 
according to Lane, means '*what the slave pays to his master, of the impost 


(50) Ibn Butlan, loc. cit , 387. 

(51) Ibid. 

(52) Adam Mez, loc. cit., 164-165. 

(53) Ibn Butlan, loc. cit , 385 

(54) Isfahani, al-Aghani, IV, 174. 

(55) Ghulam (lit. а boy) referred to a domestic servant, often of servile status. 

(56) Al-Sulami, К. Tabaqat al-Süfzyah, editor J. Pederson, Leyden, 1860, 324—325. 

(57) Cf. Khazz is floss-silk. 

(58) Jahiz, К. al-Tabassur bi al-Tijarah, editor Hasan Husni ‘Abd al-Wahab, Beirut, 1966, 27 ; 
An interpretation of the term Khusrawani 1s to be found in Professor В.В. Serjeant's 
Islamic Textiles, Ars Islamica, TX, 64. 

(59) On А! Zubayr b. ‘Awwam, cf. Isfahàni, K. al-Aghani, Cairo, 1927-1936, I, 38; III, 360; 
IV, 243-244; IX, 21. 

(60) Al-Mas'üdi, loc. cit., IV, 343-344. 
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that is laid upon him "?! Although this single evidence is insufficient to 


enable us to form any possible judgment ор the daily income of a slave tailor, 
nevertheless, 1t would seem that his daily income was at any rate higher than 
two dirhams a day in the 9th century A.D. 


The bourgeoisie of the ‘Abbasid period formed a considerable section of 
the wealthy members of society. The works of Jahiz® and those of al- 
Tanükhi*? contain references to working slaves and slave-owning members of 
the society Ibn al- Jassás,* one of the leading members of the bourgeoisie 
in 10th century ‘Iraq, had an undisclosed number of male and female slaves, 
of whom it is presumed some were employed in domestic work, while the rest 
were working along with their master in trading activities. According to Ibn 
Butlàn, the Byzantine slaves worked as store-keepers (hhuzzaán)9 in the stalls 
and shops of their masters. They were said to have been efficient in guarding 
the property of their masters. Commenting on the efficiency of the Byzantine 
slaves as store-keepers, Ibn Butlàn adds, "The word benevolence (sakha) is not 
traceable in their language’’®*—a phrase explained by а modern Arab editor 
to mean that the Byzantine slaves lacked the quality of benevolence in their 
temperament. Moreover, the Byzantine slaves were well known for their 
knowledge of the accuracy of different weights and measures °? [t may be 
deduced from the statement of Ibn Butlan that the Byzantine slaves were 
employed to work in jobs which needed (besides physical labour) a little 
intelligence. The reliability of the Ram? slaves is also applauded by the 
same writer $5 


SLAVES RECRUITED FOR THE ARMY 


Besides being employed for domestic, industrial and commercial purposes, 
slaves were recruited into the army of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs. Although a 
powerful slave regiment was raised in the 9th century A.D., the existence of 
slave elements in the ‘Abbasid army can be traced to an earlier date. Al- 
‘Azdi® recorded that there were 4,000 Zanj” slaves headed by a 447471 in 
the army of the provincial governor of Mawsil during the Caliphate of Abi 
Ja‘far al-Mansür (754-775 A.D ). This is, however, the only known case of 
the employment of Zanj slaves in the army during the first decade of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate. 





(61) Lane, Lexicon, V, 1782 

(62) Jàhiz, Mufakharat al-Jawārī wa al-Ghilman, Fakhr al-Südan ‘ala al-Baidan, Manāqib al- 
Turk, апа Risalat al-Qiyan ın Rasa'il al-Jahiz, editor Нагйп, Cairo, 1964-5; I, 5-86; 
178-226; II, 92-182; 

(63) Al-Tanükhi, Nishwar al-Muhadarah, London, 1921, I, 1, 17, 97; 141-142; 223, etc. 

(64) Ibid., 16-17. 

(65) Ibn Butlan, loc. cit., 387. 

(66) Ibid. 

(67) Ibid. 

(68) Ibid. 

(69) Al-‘Azdi, Tarikh al-Mawsil (Chester Beatty Library, MS. 3030), II, fol. 197. 

(70) “Тһе name Zandj ıs applied by the Arabs to the Black Bantu Negroes who are sharply 
distinguished from the Berbers and Abyssinians”; cf. C.H. Becker—D.M. Dunlop, 
article Bahr al-Zandj, E.I., І, 937 ; Lewicki, loc. cit., 39. 
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According to Ibn Butlàn, the slaves of Turkish and Slav origin were the 
most efficient elements in combat and fighting. Тһе Caliph al-Mu'tasim 
(833-842 A.D ) was reported to have purchased a number of slaves varying 
between 3,0007? and 4,000% and raised his favourite slave regiment from 
Turks. The Turkish soldiery of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs, like the Janissaries? 
of the later Ottoman Turks, were perhaps converted to Islam. Depending 
on the loyalty of the Turkish slave regiment, Caliph al-Mu‘tasim transferred 
his capital from Baghdad to al-Samarra’, but soon the Turks interfered politi- 
cally, and later they were involved in the assassination of the Caliph al- 
Mutawakkil ‘ala Allah.” The Turkish element, from the days of al-Mu‘tasim 
till the occupation of Baghdad (945 A.D.), meddled in ‘Iraqi politics. 


The slaves and slave-girls were also employed for espionage ; for instance, 
Caliph al-Mahdi employed a slave-girl to spy on the activities of the wazir 
Ya'qüb b Dàwüd whose career was ruined on the intelligence report of the 
slave-girl." In contemporary Persia, ‘Amr b. Layth al-Saffar (а. 902 A.D.) 
employed specially trained slaves to spy on the Persian nobles." 


Tue BLACK SLAVES As RURAL LABOURERS 


Jahiz noted that the number of black slaves exceeded that of the white.?* 
We have evidence tending to show that a large number of these black slaves 
were employed by landlords to work іп rural areas. Tabari*? and Ibn Abi 
al-Hadid*! recorded that the black slaves were employed to work on submerged 
lands in order to clean out the tracts of land that exude water and produce 
salt (sibākh). This seems to imply that in southern ‘Iraq areas south of Basrah, 
in particular, often went out of cultivation because of their submersion under 
water, and also because of salination. 


Reclamation of land, particularly that in the watery marshes, was. 
undoubtedly a hard task for the slave-labourers whose working conditions in 
the marshes were not congenial to health, so we hear of the disease of the 
Zanj,’ probably malaria. These slave-labourers working in the marshes 
were described by a certain author as the slaves of the dahdgin of Basrah and 
of their daughters ;5? these slaves were not married and did not have апу 
children.5*' The slaves in the land reclamation service were part of the 
capital investment by the landowners on their vast landed estates. We do 
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not definitely know when the black slaves were first employed for the purpose 
of land reclamation Were the slaves doing similar work for the landlords 
during the Sassanid period? This question remains unanswered. However, 
the labouring slaves do not appear to have been satisfied with their masters, as 
may be seen from their sporadic uprisings both before and during the Abbasid 
period. The first indication of unrest among slaves and their protest against 
their masters is recorded by al-Baladhuri and al-Waki. А certain Shir-1 Zanj 
was at the head of the first reported slave uprising near Furat al-Basrah during 
the governorship of Hajjàj b Yûsûf (d 714 Ар ), but it was quickly 
suppressed 5 The uprising of Shira Zanj, the Lion of the Negro Slaves, 
took place, we gather from the text of al-Baladhuri, just before the revolt of 
Ibn al-Ash‘ath,®* which occurred іп 80-82 H./ 699-701 A D. 


We also hear of a second small-scale black slave riot (rather than a revolt) 
during the Caliphate of Abu Ja'far al-Mansür. This riot took place, accord- 
ing to Waki, іп 143 H-/760 A.D. when Suwar b. “Abd Allah?” was ‘Abbasid 
Qádi in Basrah.  Jàhiz, in his short description of this event, said that the 
total number of slaves taking part in this mini-revolt was forty. They put the 
people along the lower Euphrates to flight and also carried out a considerable 
massacre at al-"Ubullah.*? But the ‘Abbasid army easily quelled this minor 
revolt; the black slaves were beheaded, and their heads brought to the city 
for public display, presumably as a warning of what the consequences would 
be for those who threatened the de facto authority of the new regime of the 

Abbasids. 


The motives for these small scale outbreaks are not discernible, but the 
uprisings may have been caused by local grievances. The first two uprisings 
failed to bring about any change in the status of the working slaves and they 
were apparently not taken by the authorities with any seriousness. The 
failure may be attributed to the lack of any planned action and participation 
of only a limited number of slaves against a strong governmental authority. 
However, precedents were set and the toiling slaves needed only inspired 
leadership to wage a large-scale war 


The well-known revolt of the slaves in 255 H./869 A.D. assumed а рго- 
portion never before witnessed in medieval Middle Eastern history. The 
leadership was provided by a political adventurer, ‘Alib Muhammad, who 
promised to emancipate the black slaves” and to award them slaves for their 
service, a promise which may appear very simple, but which was, in fact, the 
most tempting promise that a leader could offer to his un-free servile followers. 
The leader seems to have made an elaborate and ambitious plan to establish 
a state on the ruins of the 'Abbàsid Caliphate with the help of the slaves of 
various races. The slave leader who was himself a free person and who was 


(85) Waki’, al-Qudat, Cairo, 1947, II, 57-58; Al-Baladhari, Ansab al-Ashraf, editor Ahlwardt, 
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abused by his critics as “‘khabith’’®' (abominable), built a new capital of the 
slave kingdom at al-Mukhtarah? and minted coins? a symbol of the 
sovereignty ?^ of his domain. Then systematic raids were launched by the 
slave fanatics against such cities as Basrah,?* Wasıt,6 'Abbadàn?" and al- 
"Ubullah?* Many people in these cities were enslaved?? by the rebel slaves, 
others were 1ndiscriminately put to the sword Тһе casualty figure on both 
sides was estimated, perhaps with some exaggeration, at one million lives.!0? 
The menacing war lasted for fourteen long years, a period sometimes alluded 
to as “Аууйт al-Zanj'! (the days of the Zanj) It was one of the bloodiest 
revolts against the ‘Abbasid authority, which at times appeared unable to 
withstand the challenge. 


'The Zanj revolt was an expression of the organised might of the slaves 
who had been employed in hard labour. Тһе medieval Shi'a writer, Ibn 
Abi al-Hadid,!?? ascribed the revolt to Shi'ism, a statement which gained 
credence due to the claim of the Zanj leader to be distantly connected with 
the 'Alid family.!? Even though religion may have played some part in the 
preparation of the revolt, the roots of this great event may lie in the hard 
fact of the social and economic? miseries of the slave labourers. 


Although Basrah was vulnerable to the organised attacks of pirates!95 
before the Zanj uprising, it was one of the worst hit cities during the war. 
Basrah and al-‘Ubullah, which were the chief ports connecting, through the 
‘Iraqi maritime trade, with the areas of the Persian Gulf, the Indian Ocean 
and beyond, suffered damage beyond repair. An allusion to the extent of 
damage on Basrah and its population is to be found in a qas?dah of Ibn al- 
Rimi’ The continuous state of war also affected the agricultural prosperity 
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ib‏ مسى Мо! le‏ البصرة Cas‏ كثل يمب الضرام 
مف نفسى عليك امعدن اترات аа] „ез Gb‏ 
هف نفسى g Š ААЛА Shee‏ على الاعوام 
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of southern ‘Iraq by disrupting the normal life of the peasants and farm 
labourers Тһе extent to which agriculture suffered in the war zones of 
southern ‘гад may be deduced from the damage to the sugar plantations even 
іп the distant area of Ahwàz!"" —where sugar production was proverbial. 
On the whole, the slave war had a disastrous effect on the material 
prosperity of ‘Iraq, and it has been assumed with some justification that it 





اف onm‏ لعز ك التضام 
)5 رماهم عد هم باص طلام 
طول A 415 e2‏ عام 
دیات الو حوه 7% دام 
A»‏ ملك іі 3 Cay‏ 


eo Jl دوات‎ Call dl 


aval لمعك‎ T 
باحس حال‎ Cal e» 
eet شم .6 الةو م‎ geo 
se glee Ты 
تخد اماء‎ yal, үә 
us GLI ضوضاء داك‎ Ul 


Og البحر‎ cons ы منها وماك‎ db gl 
داك السيان دو الأحكام‎ Ul ls أبن تاك القصور و الدور‎ 


RA oly‏ القصو ر ы? NS‏ دمار 3 ue‏ راب رکام 
The translation of these verses by Professor Arberry 15 as follows:‏ 


“My soul cries alas for thee, O Basra, with a sigh like a blaze of conflagration ; 
My soul cries alas for thee, O mine of excellences, with a sigh that makes ing Oe my 
t um ў... 
Му soul cries alas for thee, О anchorage of the lands, with a sigh that will continue foc 
long years; 
My soul cries for thy concourse that has perished , my soul cries alas for thy grievously 
injured glory; 
Even whilst her inhabitants were enjoying the fairest circumstances, their slaves assailed 
them with (sudden) destruction ; ... 
They came upon them 1n the morning, and the people endured their cruelty through the 
length of a day that was as 1f a thousand years. 
Who beheld them (the women) captives driven (like beasts), bleeding from head to foot? 
Who beheld them taken as bondswomen, after themselves possessing bondswomen aud 
servants ? ... 
Where 1s the clamour of them that dwelt іп her? Where are her jostling markets ? 
Where 15 any ship sailing from her or to her—ships raised up in the sea like landmarks 7 
Where are those palaces and mansions that were in her? Where is the well-secured 
edifice ? 
Those palaces have been changed into rubbish-mounds of ashes and heaped dust..." 
(107) L. Lockhart, al-Ahwaz, E I., second edition, I, 305. 
(108) Al-Tha'àlibi, Thimar al-Rulab, Сало, 1908, 426; The proverbial phrase regarding the 
sugar production of Ahwaz runs as follows; 


< الاھوار o^ Жей‏ خو Jl sal pel‏ و la pales‏ و متاجرها ولا رکون 
الا le‏ على كبرت قصب SK‏ سام النواحى лал jls‏ وب بسكر 
الاهوار É‏ تال gl‏ الطيب المتنى 
ان قضم !4 او cele J| wae‏ دونه قصم < Ж‏ 
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was one of the major contributory factors in the decline of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate.!? What did the slaves achieve in the fourteen years’ war (869-882 
A.D.)? This is a moot question. The results of the war were disastrous in 
human and material terms, and its effect on the ‘Iraqi economy in particular 
was extremely damaging. The slaves, notwithstanding their brave fighting 
throughout, lost the war in the end. There is no available evidence to suggest 
that there was any change in the status of the slaves іп the post-war period 
іп ‘Iraq or elsewhere. Slavery was not abolished asa result of this internecine 
war, but survived as a social institution in ‘Iraq and the neighbouring 
countries. Тһе Zanj war, it seems, was an episode in ‘Abbasid history which 
did not produce any lasting impact on the status of the slave labourers. The 
slave trade continued to flourish even after the Zanj war "° However, 
Belyaev, the well-known Soviet Orientalist, held a different view on the 
outcome of the Zanj war. Не stated that; as a result of the war, “Тһе slave- 
trade from Africa was very much reduced, as the demand was now limited 
solely to domestic slaves,"!!! but to the present writer this statement appears 
to be an assumption which is not corroborated by any positive historical 
evidence. : 
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SUFI ESSAYS, by Seyyed Hossem Nasr, 
published by George Allen and Unwin Ltd, 
London—1972, рр 184. Price £ 3 50 


Dr. Seyyed Hossein Nasr has made 
valuable contributions to the history of Sufism 
and to the promotion of its understanding in 
modern times. АП his contributions are 
marked by sound scholarship and a re- 
markably sensitive understanding of the Sufi 
phenomenon. The present work ıs no excep- 
поп It 1s a collection of essays most of 
which appeared as articles 1n different learned 
journals of the world. It 1s divided into three 
parts The first two are more basical than 
the third whicb deals with the relevance of 
Islam to the study of religion іп a comparative 
framework and with the possible contribution 
of Sufism to the ecological problem. 

' -In his Introduction the learned writer 
notes the growing interest of the West in 
Sufism "for numerous reasons, some positive 
and many negative” Hence he thinks it 1s 
necessary to distinguish the much "advertised 
interest 1n Sufism" from its "genuine. attrac- 
tion." The scholarly works of the orientalist 
also “range from the most damaging and 
prejudiced criticism. of some authors to the 
sympathetic and often penetrating studies" 
of others (p 15). For Dr. Nasr Sufism is 
primarily the “esoteric dimension of the 
Islamic revelation, although in the context 
of Shusm, Islamic esotericism has also manı- 
fested itself ın other forms ” Though Sufism 
1n its universal aspect 1s paralleled 1n other 
traditions, it is not possible "to practise Sufism 
outside the framework of Islam” Herightly 
observes “In any case a valid esoteric way 
1s inseparable from the objective framework 
of the revelation to which it belongs" (р 17) 
Unfortunately there 15 a tendency іп some 
pseudo-Sufi circles in the West to disown its 
Islamic roots and to *universalize' it in such 
a way as to let 1t lose its characteristically 
Islamic flavour. This tendency is naturally 
to be fgund in most of the foreign assessment 


IN REVIEW 


of the Sufi movement in Islam, especially 
among those who have developed sympathy 
for Sufism at the cost of Islam 


The book offers also a sharp critique of 
thetimes What constitutes the modern man 
IS his 'over-secularization °? his loss of the 
*transcendental dimension," his frenzy for all 
the passing fashions of the moment and his 
neglect of ‘the perennial and permanent truths ” 
In short, the world we proudly call modern 
“is farther removed from the immutable 
and the permanent than any other *world' of 
which we have historical knowledge" (p 164) 
Sufism, according to the writer, aims at the 
total integration of man at all levels It 1s 
to be distinguished from *philosophy as under- 
stood to day’ It 15 ‘the vision, theoria 10 its 
original sense.” The author contends that the 
challenges of modern times can be effectively 
answered by having recourse to “that pro- 
found metaphysical and philosophical trea- 
sury of wisdom of traditional character 
cultivated in Islam and connected for the most 
part with Sufism, a wisdom whicb, being logical 
and rational, 15 not simply rationalistic " 
The writer traces the modern rationalism with 
"1ts attempt to build a closed system embrac- 
ing the whole of reality and based upon 
human reason alone" to Descartes who sought 
"the ultimate criterion of reality itself in the 
human ego and not the Divine intellect or 
pure Being" (p 53) However it may be noted 
that Descartes' thinking itself, ав modern 
research has convincingly shown, 1s embedded 
in the medieval Christian tradition, that his 
cogito. Is the only possible criterion. of 
certainty so far as human knowledge 1s con- 
cerned and that the human ego does not 
assume any ontological priority against the 
divine Being The Cartesian ‘thought’ has in 
fact a much wider significance than it has in 
modern understanding Thus Descartes’ 
philosophy ш its motivation, though beginning 
with the human self, is God-oriented The 
secularization of philosophy sets in with the 
empiricism of Locke and more decisively with 
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Hume rather than with the rationalizm of 
Descartes Thus the man who urged us to 
go back to one's own finite self not as an 
end itself but as a way to God deserves a 
fairer deal from tbe point of Sufism, what- 
ever his limitations may be otherwr.e 

In the interesting chapter devoted to 
Seventh Century Sufism and the school of Ibn 
*Arabi Dr. Nasr makes some very intriguing 
observations. Ibn ‘Arabi was no doubt one 
of the most fascinating figures of Islamic 
spirituality Тһе obscurity of his exposition 
and the truly transcendental dimension of his 
perspective easily lent itself to contradictory 
interpretations and judgments about him 
Denounced as a heretic by some, admired as 
the great Shaikh, Shaykh al-Akbar represent- 
ing the peak of spiritual fullness by others, he 
stands as a great monument іп the history of 
Islamic spiritual life. Мо less remarkable 15 
the fact that he was a Sunni of the Zahirite 
‘school and yet "curiously.enough considered 
by many Imamuyas to be one of them” Dr. 
Nasr finds the absorption of Ibn 'Arabi by 
Imamiya writers as "one of the most note- 
worthy and curious extensions of the teaching 
of Ibn ‘Arabi within the world of Islam.” The 
writer further emphasises "the role that Ibn 
* Arabi played in the creation of the important 
school of Hukma їп Persia" (p 101) What 
interests us most 15 the fascinating question 
of tbe relationship of Sufism and Shi‘ism, a 
question on which one would expect Dr Nasr 
to throw much light as he 1s an authority on 
Sufism and a scholar with a Shi'ite background 
Тһе eighth chapter which deals with the 
question m great detail is intended to clarify 
the relation of Shi‘ism and Sufism in their 
essence and іп their historical development 
The writer freely admits that the question of 
their relationship is most difficult, ‘intricate 
and somewhat complex.’ No wonder that a 
clear picture of their relationship does not 
emerge He quotes Ibn Khaldun’s statements 
about “the saturation of the Sufis with the 
Shi‘a ideas” and goes on to assert that “from 
the Shi‘ite point of view Shi‘ism 15 the origin 
of what later came to be known as Sufism ” 
Sufism 15 now taken to mean the esoteric 
instruction of the Prophet, asrar which many 
Shi'ite authors have identified with the Shi‘ite 
concealment, tagiyyah (p. 106). It is worth- 
while to quote the writer in full to see how 
confused this relationship is, as everything 
depends on what ıs meant by Shi‘ism. Every 
statement 15 qualified somehow and no 
categorical assertion seems to have been 
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possible Dr. Nasr writes. “Each of these 
two points of view presents an aspect of the 
same reality but seen within two worlds that 
are contained іп the bosom of the total ortho- 
doxy of Islam. That reality 1s Islamic 
esotericism or gnosis. If we take Sufism and 
Shi‘ism in their historical manifestation. іп 
later periods, then neither Shi‘ism пог 
Sunnism, nor Sufism within the Sunni world, 
derives from one another. They all derive 
their authority from the Prophet and the 
source of the Islamic revelation. But if we 
mean by Shi'ism Islamic esotericism as such, 
then it 15 of course inseparable from Sufism. 
For example, the Shi‘ite Imams play a funda- 
mental role in Sufism, but as representatives 
of Islamic esotericism, not as specifically 
Shr'ite Imams according to the later organiza- 
tion of the Shi'ite faith. In fact there 1s a 
tendency among both later Muslim historians 
and modern scholars to read back into the 
first two centuries the clear distinctions that 
were established only later It 15 true that 
опе can discern 'Shi'ite! elements even during 
the life-time of the Prophet and that Shi'ism 
and Sunnism have their roots im the very 
ongin of the Islamic revelation, placed there 
providentially to accommodate different 
psychological and ethnic types. But the hard- 
and-fast divisions of later centuries are not 
discernible in the earlier period. There were 
Sunni elements with definite Shi‘ite tendencies, 
and there were Shi‘ite cantacts with Sunni 
elements both intellectually and socially. In 
certain cases 1n fact 1t 1s difficult to judge as 
to whether a particular author was a Shi‘a or 
a Sunni especially before the fourth/tenth 
century, although even ın this period Shr'ite 
and Sunni religious and spiritual life each 
possessed its own particular perfume and 
colour (p 106) 


It 1s significant then that even the Imams 
play their role in Sufism only as representa- 
tives of Isl imic esotericism, not as specifically 
Shi‘a Imams of later development. If Sufism 
1s identified with Islamic esotericism, the 
question may well arise what this esotericism 
actually is The difficulty lies in the fact that 
by its very nature Sufism cannot be defined 
precisely and the moment it is left undefined 
and undetermined it may easily come to 
include views and elements which have been 
traced back, not without some justification, to 
alien sources by Western scholars. Now after 
all those qualifications it 1s difficult to under- 
stand why the learned writer 1s led to conclude: 
“yet the reverence іп which he (Ali), is 
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held by бін ев and Sufis alike shows how 
intimately Sufism and Shi'ism are connected 
together " From the fact that Christ 1s held 
1n reverence both by Christians and Muslims 
alike, will ıt be possible to conclude that 
Islam ıs half Christian in its spiritual dimen- 
sion, as indeed Hodgson has asserted that in 
Its whole piety Sunni Islam can be called half 
Shi'ite ? (quoted, р 100, foot-note). No one 
can dispute the fact that Shi'ism 18 as authentic 
an aspect of Islam as Sunnism and with the 
introduction. of the motive of passion in 
Islam it has given a new dimension to Islamic 
religious Ше. Тһе demarcation, however, 
between the two strands of Islamic religious 
Ше сарпої be drawn on the basis of the 
devotion to the House of the Prophet. Even 
so recent a writer as Iqbal could write with 
an emotion which could perbaps not be 
permissible at the theological level but which 
nonetheless 1s understood as the expression of 
personal love witbout giving rise to any 
suspicion of a ShY'ite tendency * In fact Iqbal 
was positively critical of the traditional Sufi 
experience, averse to mystic symbolism and 
far from being a contemplative type 


While pointing out the intimate resem- 
blance between Shi‘ism and Sufism in the 
concept of Wilayah, the writer frankly admits 
“the difference between Shi‘ism and Sufism as 
to how and through whom this power and 
function operates as well as who 1s considered 
as its ‘seal’ {р 108). Now what 15 really 
instructive ıs the fact that whereas Ibn ‘Arabi 
considers Christ as the universal seal of 
sanctity, Shi‘ite authorities believe that the seal 
resides іп “Ап Ibn Abi Talib We are of 
course not concerned with the distinction 
between the universal and particular seal of 
sanctity which the great Moroccan Sufi had 
in mind. We only wish to lay stress on the 
fact that [bn ‘Arabi’s view marks a sharp line 
of demarcation between him and “his most 
ardent Shi‘ite followers” This shows again 
that the relation between Shi‘ism and Sufism 
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on the one hand and between Ibn ‘Arab: and 
Shi‘ism оп the other is far from being un- 
equivocal Ibn 'Arabi's perspective of Christ 
brings him closer to the Sunni frame of 
reference than to the Shi‘ite Again, ın regard 
to the different ways іп which the Light of 
Mohammad ( Nur-1-Muhammad:) ıs deter- 
mined the views of Sufis and the Shi'ites 
diverge ın such a way that the question of 
near identity does not arise. 


The writer concedes that after the eighth 
Imam, “Ал al- Rida, the Shi‘ite association with 
Sufis ceased and that "after the Imams, Shi'ism 
and Sufism became both distinct in themselves 
and to a certain extent separated from each 
other." Yet the writer thinks that “some 
of the Sufis like al-Hallaj were definitely 
Shi'ite ог had a Shi'ite tendency ” Now it 1s 
difficult to see how a person can be brought 
into a definite category and still the possibility 
1s left open that he might have only a 
tendency! The truth is that the great Sufis 
were too big for strait Jackets and for the man 
who gave his life for Truth denominational 
ascription has no relevance. It is interesting 
to note that some Occidental writers have seen 
in him a crypto-Christian ! 


Now let us carefully follow Dr. Nasr in 
his admirable account of Sufi-Shia‘ relation- 
ship іп the historical dimension Не con- 
tinues: "Strangely enough, however, during 
the reign of the same dynasty whose origin 
was Sufi a severe reaction set in against the 
Sufi orders partly because, due to the royal 
patronage of Sufism, many extraneous ele- 
ments had joined it for worldly ends and also 
because some of the orders became lax in their 
practice of the Shari‘a” and Sufism fell into 
such a disrepute that the name of Tasawwuf 
became a taboo and “to this day in the official 
Shi‘ite religious circles and madrasahs, one 
can openly study, teach and discuss ‘Irfan but 
never Tasawwuf which is too often associated 
with the indisciplined and lax dervishes 
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oblivious to the injunctions of the Shrat‘a 
and who are usually called qalandar ma’ab 
in Persian” (p. 118). Is the story of the 
relation between Sufism and orthodoxy m the 
context of the major denominations of Islam 
very different 2 If there ıs a difference the 
conflict appears sharper іп the Shia‘ context 
than inthe Sunnione Hence it ıs rather odd 
to so emphasise the relationship of Sufism 
and Shi‘ism as to make ıt of ‘near identity’ 
while at the same time to acknowledge freely 
that “these historical manifestations have been 
no more than applications to different 
movements of time of an essential and 
principal relationship which belongs to the 
eternal and integral reality of Islam itself and 
which in the form of the gnosis that charac- 
terises Islamic esotericism has manifested 
itself in both segments of the Islamic com- 
munity, the Sunni and the Shi‘ite alike” 
(р 120). I, therefore, feel that Tasawwuf 1n its 
classical form has no specific relation with 
the Shi'ite pattern of religious experience and 
that the orthodoxy, whether'it be of Shi‘ite or 
of Sunni mould, is bound to feel uncomfortable 
with the development of the Sufi complex of 
thought and experience It is further to be 
noted that ıt 1s not so much the orthodoxy 
which initiated. the effort to reconcile itself 
with Sufism as it was the Sutis themselves 
who were eager for reconciliation and certainly 
it was not simply because of political consi- 
derations and pressures, as some scholars of 
the West would like us to believe It is true 
that there has also been an influential wing of 
the official Sunni circle which does not 
consider Sufism to be an integral part of 
Islam and no wonder in order to discredit 
Sufism completely they try to bring it in close 
association with Shi'ism. Simply the fact that 
most of the Sufi orders trace the source of 
their inspiration to ‘Ali Ibn Abi Talib and the 
fact that he occupies а preeminent place do 
not justify the ascription of specifically Shi'ite 
perspective to Sufism. Тһе very fact that 
there are some orders like that of qadiriya 
which, though orthodox Sunni through and 
through, have still no hesitation to trace their 
source to “Ali Ibn Abi Talib and the fact that 
there are still orders, though in a minority like 
the naqshbandia, which do not go back to the 
fourth caliph in their silsila, are enough to 
underline the distinct character of Sufism and 
to show that 1t will be highly misleading to 
give any denominational slant to the Sufi 
world of experience 
It 16 of course not 1n their normal mani- 
festation but in*their extreme (ghali) 
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formulations which are intended to be more 
than an emotional exuberance that a decisive 
confrontation between Shi‘ism and Sunnism 
seems to arise. It may also be noted that 
even Sunnism and equally Shi‘ism are pheno- 
mena of different accents and іп some of their 
manifestations of piety they come very close 
to each other However, even Sunnism and 
Shrism in their familiar and recognised 
patterns cannot be said to exhaust the fullness. 
of Islamic spiritual life and experience Islam 
1s not only ә two dimensional phenomenon 
The ultra-oxthodoxy of Ibn Taymiah, the 
hteralistic orthodoxy of Ibn Hazm, the anti- 
Sufi stance of Ibn al-Jawzi are as much an 
integral part of Islam as the ecstatic visions 
of Ibn ‘Arabi or the aesthetic-cum mystic 
intoxication of Rum: Though I have great 
respect for the masters of Sufi experience and 
feel much more kinship with them than with 
any one else, I cannot help feeling that the 
ultra-orthodox theologians have also a case 
against the Sufis, not so much against the 
masters as against their schools which brought 
into circulation counterfeit coins Мау even 
the masters with their Shattiyat created a very 
dangerous precedent for the ignorant The 
obscure language of Ibn ‘Arab: himself led to 
a crisis in Sufism and orthodox oriented Sufis 
like Jami had to resort to bold interpretation 
to reconcile his teaching with that of the 
orthodox Islam Sufism 1s by its nature non- 
conformist 1n character and it 15 but natural 
that 1t should give rise to tension and conflict. 
It 1s interesting to note that movements which 
may be considered parallel to Sufism in other 
cultures, notably іп the Jewish and Christian 
traditions, bave been. marked by the same 
conflict of the Church with attitudes and 1deas 
born of personel experience 

Sufism 15 no doubt based on a genuine 
para-normal experience in its authentic form 
and any attempt to rob Islam of Sufism will 
deprive it of 115 most precious part Sufism 
as experience can only be understood by a 
parallel experience and even the conceptual 
schemata of the great Sufis are not meant as 
philosophies subject to disputation but as 
signals marking the ‘stations’ and ‘states’ 
of the Sufi path. - No wonder then that the 
great Sufis employed poetry as the vehicle 
of their experience as poetic language and 
imagery can convey Sufi experience more 
effectively than ordinary form of verbal 
communication. Once Sufism is embodied 
in a rigid thought structure and an attempt 
is made to construct an elaborate metaphysi- 
cal system it is apt to defeat its end. ® 
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Іп an interesting chapter on “Islam and 
the Encounter of Religions" the learned writer 
contends that Sufism is the only aspect of 
Islam that can do full justice to the more 
profound questions of comparative religion 
(p 124) According to him, "the exclusiveness 
of a religion 1» a symbol of its divine origin” 
and yet its “universality is the most powerful 
defence of religion in the face of modern 
scepticism” (p 126). In any case there ts no 
reason why Sufism which in its own way has 
brought a rapprochement between Sunnism 
and Shi‘ism on a deeper level of religious 
experience should not play the same role of 
mediation and reconciliation in relation to 
different religious traditions 


Dr Nasr then proceeds to emphasise in 
the next chapter the relevance of Sufism to 
some modern problems. He protests against 
the profanation of nature through its so-called 
conquest and thinks that the traditional 
“cultures of the East can render the greatest 
service to the world by remaining first of all 
faithful, more than ever before, to their own 
principles" (p 163) Now all this may be 
freely conceded without denying the fact that 
Western science 1s a body of knowledge in 
its own right and ıt has given the world a 
method and technique which cannot be dis- 
pensed with at its own level of investigation. 
What is wrong with Western science is not 
science itself but scientism, that one-sided 
fanaticism which excludes al! possibilities in 
the interest of its own presuppositions and 
applies criteria in fields other than its own 


Dr. Nasr іп the end makes a fervent plea 
for a genuine understanding of ‘the sapiential 
doctrine of the East’ and looks forward to a 
"higher science of nature 10 which the 
quantitative sciences of nature can be mteg- 
rated." Already a meaningful dialogue 
appears to have been possible between 
Western medicine and psycho-therapy with 
Eastern ‘science.’ It1s yet to be seen whether 
any communication 1s possible between these 
two wings of ‘science’ іп other areas of human 
concern. Dr. Seyyed Hossein Nasr’s work 
1s rich in content, replete with stimulating 
ideas, and even when one cannot subscribe 
fully to his conclusions, they are certainly 
important enough to deserve serious consi- 
deration. 


S. VAHIDUDDIN 
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MODERNISATION MENACES MUS- 
LIMS, by Aslam Siddiqi, published by 
Muhammad Ashraf, Lahore (Pakistan), 1974, 
рр 280 +xv preface and acknowledgements + 
16 Index Price Rs 30/-. 


This book is not a credit to its publishers. 
With its ugly mauve format, slovenly binding, 
and drab dust-cover it has an uninviting 
appearance. This does a disservice to its 
author and to its contents. Its title too with 
its strident note 1s off-putting. But that one 
presumes ıs the author's own doing The 
blurb declares that “Mr Aslam Siddiqi is 
among the foremost Muslim intellectuals” 
(presumably in Pakistan); and that “He 
combines the precision of a mathematician, 
the flexibility of a literary man and the 
devoutness of a believing Muslim ” 


The book is undoubtedly scholarly, but 
the reviewer did not find it excelling either 
in precision or literary qualities The fact 
that Mr. Siddiqi is a social scientist is in 
constant evidence and to good effect, except 
for a too liberal use of soctal-science jargon. 
As a literary effort it is rather disappointing. 
Apart from frequent lapses into the wrong 
use or omission of the definite and indefinite 
articles, nowadays almost the hall-mark of 
English writing on this sub-continent, Mr. 
Siddiqi seems often to be in difficulties with 
his interrogative seatences Не writes, for 
instance “In good old times, the Ulema 
provided the intermediate group ог the 
cushion between the state and the people and 
the society thus maintained а balance” 
(р. 161); and “Only by removing doubts Islam 
can gain movement in thought and become 
creative.” On the whole, however, the writing 
15 vigorous and the meaning clear. The 
reading however, could well have been 

etter 


Mr. Siddiqi’s main theme is about the 
Muslim’s inability to utilise the eternal 
principles of life enunciated in the Qur'an 
and the guide-lines propagated by the Prophet 
for putting them into practice in the world 
as it exists today to the best advantage of 
themselves and the human community as a 
whole This ıs а theme of course that has 
engaged the attention of Muslim thinkers and 
reformers almost since the time of the 
Prophet. It has also been dealt with by 
non-Muslim Islamic scholars who have appre- 
ciated the teachings of Islam and the 
civilisation that grew out of the impetus that 

% 
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it has given to the thought and emotions of 
an ever-increasing proportion of the human 
race. Mr. Siddiqi has given а fair, though 
necessarily cursory and selective, account of 
this His treatment of the position. and 
teachings of Al-Ghazzali in this context 15 
particularly noteworthy. 


' Essentially therefore what this book 1s 
about 1s not the menace of modernity to Islam 
but of the need for Muslims to develop and 
utilise the faith, courage, spirit. of enquiry, 
and self-confidence that Islam strives to 
inculcate in them and its in-built mechanism 
for self-rejuvenation (that gives a practical 
meaning to its claim of being the last word 
on the subject) for facing the challenges and 
seizing the opportunities of the present times 
and circumstances. Іп othér words, the book 
is an exhortation to Muslims to come to 
terms with the present realities—moderniza- 
tion as Mr. Siddiqi calls it—while holding 
fast to the tenets of their faith. He refers to 
Hadrat ‘Ali’s reply to the Kharyites. Не 
said, ‘The Qur'àn 1s a book between two 
hard covers It cannot speak Somebody 
has to interpret 1t;" and then adds “So the 
right of interpretation exists. Somebody has 
to exercise this right of interpretation in the 
context of modernization" (p 263). 


Thus he believes, like many good 
Muslims before him and even non-Muslims 
like the well-known Communist Islamicist, 
Maxime Rodinson, that Islam as a religion 1s 
perfectly compatible with efforts for material 
progress 1n the technological and scientific 
sense of the current age. What has been 
lacking has been the will and self-confidence 
among Muslims to interpret the teachings of 
the Qur'àn for themselves 1n the light of 
present-day circumstances. Тһе Qur'àn and 
the Prophet's message for Muslims are the 
last divine revelations on the subject. This 
does not however mean that the last word on 
the Qur’an and the sayings and doings of the 
Prophet has been, or was capable of being 
said for all time to come by the immediate 
successors of the Prophet, and still less by 
those who followed them in the succeeding 
centuries To consider the interpretations of 
the Qur’4n and even more so of the Hadith 
and Sunnah by the theologians of the early 
centuries of Islam as final and immutable, in 
the same way as the Qur'àn itself, would be 
а travesty of the teachings and the whole 
1deology and practice of the Prophet and of 
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his immediate successors. Mr. Siddiqi does. 
well to remind us of this Qur’daic verse 


“Give good tidings (О Muhammad) 
to My bondsmen who hear advice and 
follow the best thereof. Such are 
those whom Allah guideth, and such 
are men of understanding." (XXXIX, 
17-18) 


This іп brief is what Mr. Siddiqi stresses 
again and again іп the 280 pages of this book. 
Such reiteration 15 apt to get somewhat 
tiresome to one like the reviewer who from 
the first has had no doubts about its validity. 
Of course Мг Siddiqi 15 writing primarily for 
the doubting Thomases ; and from that point 
of view is right in justifying his thesis by 
giving us a résumé of the historical back- 
ground of the development of Islam, the 
various phases through which it has passed 
during the years in different parts of the 
world. He draws useful parallels and com- 
parisons with this evolution and that which 
took place in Christianity. Не also. dwells 
on the effect that such movements have 
had in various countries where Christianity 
or Islam has been іп one form or the 
other the dominant faith, resulting in either 
their progress or stagnation He gives 
two examples of issues that now agitate the 
Islamic world under the impact of current 
developments in present-day society and 
economy, namely population control and Bank 
interest, to illustrate this point This orthodox 
Muslim interpretation of the Qur’dnic re- 
ferences to these 1ssues goes directly counter 
to tbe views held about them in the West. 
Thereby an almost unbridgeable chasm be- 
tween Western oriented society and current 
notions of progress and Muslim society and 
the economic stagnation into which it has 
sunk, has been created Mr Siddiqi convinc- 
ingly points out that the prevailing orthodox 
interpretation 1s not necessarily the right one, 
and іп any event is not immutable Indeed, 
that Interpretation was only valid for the 
times In which it was made. А fresh 
interpretation is now called for, and can be 
made perfectly in conformity both with the 
Qur'ànic injunctions and the most advanced 
current views on the subject. 


The reviewer found this part of the book 
most constructive and wished that the author 
had taken up more of such issues for 
examimation. That would have been a real 
contribution towards helping Muslims ie their 
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endeavour to catch up with the rest of the 
world, without losing their identity or stray- 
ing from the guide-lines prescribed for them 
by their faith, 


Nevertheless, ıt 1s heartening to find a 
Pakistani Muslim thinking and writing on 
these lines. This 18 undoubtedly a field in 
which the Muslims of the sub-continent in 
particular should collaborate and exchange 
views for the benefit not only of themselves 
or the so-called Muslim world, but the world 
at large. 

BADR-UD-DIN TYABJI 


* * * 


EXTERNAL RELATIONS OF THE 
BIJAPUR KINGDOM (1489-1686), by 
M.A Nayeem, Bright Publishers, Hyderabad, 
1974, pp. 321. Price Rs. 80. 


This 1s perhaps the first specialised study 
of a particular aspect of the history of 
Bijapur, опе of the most important kingdoms 
of Medieval India As its sub-title states, 
it ıs also a "study in diplomatic history” of 
the period Hemmed in by Vijayanagar, 
Gujarat, Tilang and Ahmadnagar, it was to 
withstand the might of the Portuguese in the 
south and the Mughals in the north, while it 
was to be confronted by the rising might of 
Shivaji. Quite naturally, its methods in 
deahng with these diverse powers had to be 
distinct and elaborate From the military 
viewpoint, the vast expanse of the sea in the 
west and the fastnesses of the Ghats in the 
east were not of much avail against these 
formidable opponents; but the diplomatic 
aptitude of the ‘Adil Shahis was helpful in 
the enlargement of their authority from a 
small province of the Bahmani Kingdom, to 
a Sultanate the frontiers of which touched the 
Gulf of Mannar and the Dutch establishments 
at Negapatam ın the south to the line of the 
Manyira іп the north 


Quite naturally, the studv of the foreign 
relations of such a vast and heterogeneous 
region must have been manysided, and this 
would be as Interesting to a reader as to the 
writer. But the collection, sifting of the 
material and marshalling of facts must have 
meant considerable hard work for Dr. 
Nayeem, entailing the study of documents in 
more than half a dozen languages, eastern 
and western, as well as the historical back- 
groundof as many states. 


The book is spread over eleven chapters. 
The first deals with the evaluation of source 
material followed by a general survey of 
*Adil Shahi history Chapter 3 15 one of the 
most instructive іп the whole book, for it 
takes full count of the principles followed in 
the external relations of the Kingdom as well 
as what the author calls the structure of 
diplomatic relations The remaining chapters 
are іп fact illustrative of these principles as 
they are applied to the relations of Bijapur 
with the non-Indian Muslim Empires, the 
Bahmanis and Bahmani Succession states, 
Уцауапараг, the Mughals, the Marathas and 
finally with European powers with a foothold 
in india Practically every statement of 
historical facts 1s substantiated by reference 
to original authorities or cross-references to 
secondary authorities 


There are some interesting original dia- 
grams showing the variety of ‘Adil Shahi 
relations with foreign powers on different 
dates These are followed by seven appendices 
giving English translation of certain docu- 
ments illustrative of the relations of Byapur 
with Iran, the Mughals, the Marathas, the 
Portuguese and the Dutch, and photographs 
of important unilingual and bilingual docu- 
ments bearing on the diplomatic history of 
Byapur. There are eight maps showing the 
geographical development of Bijapur from 
1560 onwards as well as the world position of 
the Kingdom. The book contains a fairly 
good glossary of technical terms, a biblio- 
graphy and an index Unfortunately the 
bibliography, which should have been 
continuous, has been artificially divided into 
two parts by the insertion of facsimiles of 
documents and maps іп the wrong place. 


The volume 1s dedicated to Dr. А. R. 
Kulkarni, Head of the Department of 
History, Poona University, while Dr. P M. 
Joshi, the distinguished historian of Bijapur, 
has contributed а foreword Winding it up 
Dr Joshi says that Dr Nayeem’s thesis 15 
a departure from orthodox historiography 
and deserves the earnest perusal of scholars. 
The present reviewer fully endorses this view 


The book 15 well printed and well bound, 
but it 1s a pity that typographical and other 
errors could not be avoided. 


«Н.К, SHERWANI 
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HADRAT NIZAMUDDIN AULIYA, 
( Urdu ), by the late Professor Muhammad 
Habib, published by the Department of Urdu, 
University of Delhi, Delhi-7, 1972; рр 180 
Price Rs. 4/-. 


This volume comprises the text of the two 
lectures delivered in 1970 by the late Professor 
Muhammad Habib as the Nizam Annual 
Lectures іп Urdu at the University of Delhi 
The first lecture deals with the life of the 
famous medieval Indian sufi Hadrat Nizam- 
uddin Aulrya (1238/9-1325 A D ) and the 
second with his moral teachings and sufi 
doctrines 


The book opens with an examination of 
the authentic and unauthentic sources of 
information in respect of the subject of the 
lectures. Among the sources accepted as 
authentic by the author 1s Fawaidul Fuad by 
the famous poet and murid Amir Hasan Ala 
51121 (d. 737/738 АН /1336/1337 A D ), this 
18 a record of the conversations of Hadrat 
Nizamuddin Auliya. The book which was 
completed іп 722 АН /1322 AD after 
twenty-five years” work was read and checked 
by the saint himself and 15 additionally inter- 
esting as the first malfuzat of its kind indeed, 
1n exchange for Fawaidul Fuad Amir Khusrau 
(1254-1324) was prepared to part with all bis 
collected poems Тһе second authentic source 
is Khairul Majalis by Hameed Qalandar, 
another disciple of Hadrat Nizamuddin 
Auliya This book records the conversations 
of Hadrat Naseeruddin Chiragh (d 1352), 
khalifa and murid of Hadrat Nizamuddin 
Auliya, but 1t also throws valuable light on his 
mentor The third source 1s Szyarul-Auliya 
by Saryid Mubarak ‘Alavi, known as Amir-i- 
Khurd, a book of fundamental importance on 
the Chishti Silsilah 1n India. 


Тһе first lecture begins with ап account 
of the importance of Badaon іп the history 
of medieval India as one of the towns which 
saw the establishment of Muslim merchants 
and tradesmen before the actual occupation 
of the country by the Turks Тһе ancient 
Hindus were engaged in foreign trade, but 
during the second and third centuries of the 
Christian era the caste system had hardened 
among them, forbidding foreign travel. 
Hence Muslim businessmen were permitted 
to settle in colonies on the outskirts of walled 
cities such as Khanuj and Badaon. Professor 
Habib deals not only with the socio-cultural 
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history of Badaon but also with the personali- 
ties who influenced Hadrat Nizamuddin 
Auliya or with whom he came into contact. 
He mentions particularly Maulana Raztuddin 
Sanani, Shaikh Jalaluddin Tabrezi апа Shaikh 
Alauddin Usuli, Hadrat Nizamuddin Auliya's 
teacher 


One chapter is devoted to the education 
of Hadrat Nizamuddin Auliya, who migrated 
from Badaon to Delhi at the age of twenty- 
five to pursue his studies While a student 
there he was admitted into the discipleship 
of Shaikh Fariduddin Ganj-1-Shakar at 
Ajodhan. ; 


'The author has drawn a vivid picture of 
the day-to-day activities of Hadrat Nizam- 
одат Aula, his views on service to the poor 
and needy, his relationship with the ruling 
power, his life ın the Jama ‘at-khana, his concept 
of fatuh, (income received gratuitously) and 
the events of the last days of the saint’s life. 
He shows that though the marble palace of 
Altutmish and the red castle of Balban have 
crumbled away, the saint’s message of love, 
service and tolerance still survives. 


Some people may think these lectures a 
poor performance for a professional historian; 
although based upon authentic sources, they 
are devoid of evaluation, the pages are not 
crammed to the margins nor do footnotes 
stand as signs of thoroughness Such an 
adverse judgment would be mistaken. Here 
ıs no accumulation of insignificant facts, 
sterile knowledge апа frivolous ants 
quarianism ` rather these lectures present а 
brilliant picture of ап epoch whose central 
figure is Hadrat Nizamuddin Auliya, brought 
down from his fantastic pedestal into the real 
world of his own time. This portrait 15 the 
product of a calm and judicious intellect. 


KHWAJA AHMAD FARUQI 
ж ж ж 


HINDUSTAN КЕ BAZM-E-RAFTAH 
KI SACHCHI KAHANIAN, Part I, compiled 
by SM Abdurrehman, M.A , Ma'arif Press, 
Azamgarh, 1968, pp. 243. Price not indicated. 


The Shibli Academy has been doing 
useful work by publishing monographs on 
history and culture, the latest m the series 
being ‘Bazm-e-Timuri,’ ‘Bazm-e-Mamluki,’ 
dealing with social and cultural aspects of 


medieval Indian history. š 
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The sufis constitute the liberal element 
1n Islam and it 1s their continuous efforts and 
zeal which attracted the attention of the rulers 
of Delhi. The more celebrated Muslim saints 
of the period were Shaikh Mu'inuddin Chishti, 
Baba Fariduddin Ganj-1-Shakar, Qutbuddin 
Bakhtiyar Kaki, Nizamuddin Auliya, Nasır- 
uddin Mahmud, Chiragh-i-Dehlwi, Khawja 
Shaikh Tajuddin, Malik Muhammad Jayisi 
and Muhammad Ghous of Gwalior. Their 
motto 1s "love and kindness to all created 
beings." Тһе great sufi saints of North [ndia 
and their role at the court of the Sultans of 
Delhi 1s the main theme of tbe book. 


The book under review 15 a hegiology 
dealing with the life and work of the Sufi 
saints during the Turko-Afghan period It 
narrates some well-known anecdotes which 
the author characterises as "true stories," 
though many of them are still regarded as 
miracles They throw refreshing light on the 
life of sufi saints and their relations with. the 
rulers. There are also anecdotes mentioning 
the generosity and piety of the rulers of 
Gujarat, Kashmir and other states detailed in 
this book. However, a critical evaluation 
of some of the anecdotes relating to the 
rulers referred to 1n this book would have been 
useful. 


Sultan Mahmood's meeting with the 
famous sufi samt Abul Hasan КБагдапі at 
his Khanqa has been vividly described (pp. 
16-17) The account of the way in which 
Rajah Jai Singh, the ruler of Nehervala, 
Gujarat, meted out justice to the aggrieved 
people deserves special notice (pp 19-20) 


Тһе great respect and veneration shown 
by Altutmish to the sufi saint Jalaluddin 
Tabrezi, which excited the jealousy, of Shaikh- 
ul-Islam of Delhi, and its after-effects аге 
carefully narrated by the writer 


Almost all the published literature dealing 
with the medieval period seems to have been 
utilised by the writer, but the absence of an 
index 1s to be regretted 


K. Sayun Lar 


* * * 


"SEERAT-E-NABAVI, Early Biographies 
and Their Compilers," by Professor Joseph 
Harrowitz of Germany, translated 1nto Urdu 
by Мошіапа Nisar Ahmed Farooqi, Lecturer 


in Arabic, Delhi College, Delhi University, 
Delhi-6; published by The Idara-e-Adabty- 
yat-e-Dilli, 2009, Qasim Jan Lane, Delhi-6 
pages 395 (including Notes). 
indicated. 


Price not 


The well-known Orientaltst, Professor 
Joseph Harrowitz, has selected an important 
and appropriate subject for compiling a book 
which forms the nucleus of the Islamic 
historiography. The matter furnished in the 
book indicates that the Professor has made a 
critical study of both the printed books and 
manuscripts on the subject He has taken 
pains in collecting the material and presenting 
it in his book with ingenuity Unlike. other 
Orientalists, his attitude towards Islam and 
the Prophet of Islam 1s balanced and judicious. 


About half a century ago, Professor 
Harrowitz as stated in the foreword to 
the book under review, wrote quite a detailed 
dissertation dealing with the narrators who 
had collected material of the Prophet’s 
biography which became, at a later period, 
the main source of the books written. оп the 
Prophet's life. This scholarly paper has been 
popular with the Orientalists and savants of 
the Islamic studies Being impressed by the 
work, Mr. Mohd. Marmaduke Pickthall 
rendered it into English, which was published 
in the first and second volumes of Islamic 
Culture. 


It 1s a happy coincidence that during the 
same period when Professor Harrowitz wrote 
his thesis, a renowned scholar of India, 
Moulana Shıblı Nu‘mani was carrying on 
research on the same subject Sometime in 
1906, when he intended to write the Prophet’s 
biography, he was naturally inclined to make 
a profound study of the source books on the 
subject. His deep study of the material on the 
Prophet’s “seerat,” brought forth a detailed 
and comprehensive prolegomenon to the 
first volume of his "Seeratun-Nabi," consisting 
of nearly 100 pages and expressing critical 
views on the Prophet's biographers whose 
writings are considered to be source books. 
The translator discloses that the German 
Professor had long been associated with the 
Muslim University, Aligarh. But he has not 
indicated the period of his stay. It is also not 
known whether the German Orientalist had 
ever contacted ‘Allama Shibli, who too was 
associated with that Univegsity for sometime. 
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It does not seem necessary to compare 
and contrast the writings of these two 
contemporary scholars But it 1s interesting 
to note that ‘Allama Shibli has vehemently 
criticised Al-Waqidi, one of the foremost 
compilers of books on “seerat,” and stated 
that the Traditionists unanimously hold the 
view that Al-Wagidi should be totally ignored, 
as all his narrations are mere fabrications 
On the other hand, Professor Harrowitz has 
highly appreciated Wagidi, stating that һе 15 
not only the compiler of the narrations of the 
old narrators, but enjoys a position of vantage 
over his predecessors 1n arranging the events 
of the Prophet’s life іп a chronological order. 
The Professor remarks that his book 1s nota 
mere reproduction of the known facts, but an 
outcome of systematic research Іп arranging 
the events of war, writes the German Professor, 
Al-Waqidi has adopted a planned scheme 
For instance, at the very outset, he indicates 
the date of the Prophet's departure from Al- 
Medina as well as the date of his return to 
the metropolis Later, he gives the details of 
battle In the case of lengthy chapters, he 
places on record a basic narration followed 
by pieces of special information. [n the end, 
Al-Wagidi generaly reports as to who 
supervised the affairs of Medina during the 
absence of the Prophet and then he cites the 
Qur'ànic verses or Arabic couplets referring 
to that particular event. This description 1s 
usually followed by a list of names of the 
persons who participated in the battle. The 
Professor states that although the authenticity 
of Al-Wagidi's writings 1s doubtful with the 
traditionists, he ıs an authority on "Maghazi" 


(«әБа) (the battles in which the Prophet 
had personally participated) and “Futooh” 
( e gî) (conquests) Не says that unlike 


Ibn-e-Ishaq, Al-Waqidi pays little attention 
to the events of the pre-Islamic age and that 
he equally overlooks the history of Prophet- 
hood The Professor quotes Abrahim Al- 
Harbi's statement to tbe effect that while Al- 
Waqid1 was the most authentic historian of 
the Islamic era, his knowledge of the pre- 
Islamic age was nil Professor Harrowitz has, 
however, admitted Al-Waqidi’s partiality іп 
that he omitted Al-Abbas’ name in the list of 
the Prophet’s adversaries who were captured 
in the Battle of Badr. This appears to have 
been done just to ingratiate himself with the 
Abbasid Caliphs, who appear to have 
patronised him (p. 177). 


Moulana Nisgr Ahmed Farooq has ably 
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rendered this book in Urdu, keeping before 
him both its Arabic and English versions. 
His rendering consists of four chapters. The 
first chapter deals with the following four 
narrators of "Maghazi" 


1 Арап Bin Osman—A pioneer іп preparing 
an account on “Maghazt.” 


2 Urva Bin Zubar— Ап expert on 
“Maghazi,” who was the younger brother of 
Abdullah Bin Zubair By virtue of his 
family connections, he had the advantage of 
obtaining first-hand information about the 
events of the early period of Islam He 
recorded the information in the form of 
“memoirs,” which have been referred to in 
the writings of Ibn-e-Ishaq, Al-Waqid: and 
Al-Tabari These memoirs contain an account 
of special events relating to the life of the 
Prophet which have come down to posterity. 


3. Shurahbeel Bin Sa'ad was a slave belong- 
mg to Bani Khutmah (aaka ә) of Medina. 


He had seen the fourth caliph Hadrat “АП, 
He lived for more than a century and had 
prepared a list of the Prophet's companions 
who migrated to Medina as well as of those 
who participated in the battles of Badr and 
Ubad Не is known for his knowledge in 
respect of "Maghazi" and the persons who 
participated in the battle of Badr He is said 
to have lost his mental equilibrium in his old 
age 


4 Wahb Bin Munabbeh was of Persian 
origin. “Israeeliat” “Al-Mubtada” and other 
books such as “Al-Mamlook” and “Futooh” 
are attributed to bim. These books have no 
concern whatsoever with "Maghazi" They 
actually form a preface to "seerat" and trace 
the history of Prophethood preceding the age 
of Prophet Muhammad ; 


The second chapter 1s devoted to three 
preceptors of Ibn-e-Ishaq, whose books on 
seerat serve as the authentic sources. 


The third chapter gives an account of the 
three prominent disciples of Az-Zohri. 


The fourth and the concluding chapter 
furnishes details about three narrators who 
succeeded Ibn-e-Ishaq. 


All these chapters contain anecdotes and 
incidents of absorbing interest pertaining to 
the early period of Islam. . 
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The diction of the rendering is admir- 
able While translating, both the Arabic 
and English versions have been compared 
with the original sources In some places the 
translator has differed from the contents of 
the English version and adduced evidence 
from the original books in support of his 
argument This method of research has lent 
to the translation the colour of a regular 
compilation. This 1s no doubt a commendable 
academic approach on the part of the 
translator 

Here and there we come across some 
sentences which are 1diomatically not correct 


For example xe lbi کی کا دول سے‎ 5 p~ مگ‎ 


2 pel (р 13) This should һауе been 


2 اول مین موحود یس‎ 55% x According 
to the context ^ „21 ле” is not an appro- 

priate word here 
2 26 صروری‎ b کر‎ ob ie < کے‎ мм. 
(p.17) Here “b کر‎ Ole” ıs the subject and 


accordıng to the common rule, subject governs 
the predicate As such, the verb in this 
sentence should be іп singular form 


3 boa کر هی‎ e کو‎ ch (р. 18) 
.... ut V us کو‎ 544 ue 
تھی‎ Gem ос کو‎ ety 4! (pp. 22-23) 
The idea contained in both the sentences 

is not properly expressed. 
4. ے‎ pp كودەشق میں یں‎ оу» sab ; «уы 
„3 yh (р 68) ki ”ر 5%„ دول کو‎ 15 not 
the proper usage. It should have been 
«€ - 55 

db o E ooh 135 бте 
5 تھے‎ 2 s داحل‎ el, این شھاب‎ (p. 77). 
Instead of “al ,”3ر‎ ıt should have been 


¿2 se دراے‎ . 

Some more errors could have been 
pointed out, but this, the reviewer is afraid 
would have made the review considerably 
lengthy. 

The book also contains printing mistakes. 
They will no doubt be rectified at the time of 
bringing out the second edition. 

° М.А. RAHMAN SAYEED SIDDIQUI 
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THE AHMEDIYAH MOVEMENT A 
History and Perspective, by Spencer Lavan, 
published by Manoher Book Service, Delhi, 
1974, рр. 195, including а bibliography, 
glossary, and index 


The Ahmediyah Movement 1s presented 
in this book іп 15 historic perspective. How- 
ever, it is difficult to find that any of the 
problems of history or philosophy have been 
discussed іп depth The book would have 
been of greater academic value if the author 
had evaluated the movement :n its social, 
political and religious perspectives 


The origin of the movement owes a great 
deal to the contemporary socio-political con- 
ditions of 1857 struggle for independence 
and Muslim attitude towards the British rule 
and, for that matter, the theological founda- 
tions of the theory of Jihad propounded by 
members of the illustrious family of Hadrat 
Shah Waliullah. Hadrat Isma‘il Shaheed and 
Fadle-Haq Khairabadi were both not only 
from common descent but they were also 
fired with the same ideals of driving the 
foreign rulers out of the country. Both were 
not only disciples of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, son 
of Shah Waliullah, but were also cousins 
Under the conditions then prevailmg Jihad 
against the foreign rulers had become the 
catchword of the times The British govern- 
ment, realising the possible danger to its 
interests, encouraged all those Muslim move- 
ments which condemned Jihad as a means of 
fighting agamst the British rule. Among 
others, the founder of the Qadiyani move- 
ment, Mirza Ghulam Ahmed, propounded 
the theory of Jihad with the help of pen rather 
than sword and gavea lead to the pro-govern- 
ment attitude. His anti-Arya Sama] stand 
suited the rulers and his anti-missionary 
activities were tolerated by them, as it was 
through these stances that he was able to win 
the ear of the Muslims for a subtle change to 
dispel the very spirit of Jihad Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmed's argument regarding the death of 
Jesus was given undue significance and has 
hardly any philosophic or metaphysical hear- 
ing.  ]t has introduced an unwarranted 
controversy among the Muslims. 


Further, it 1s evident from the book that 
the author did not have an adequate back- 
ground to evaluate the claims of Prophethood 
or the theories of Tajaddud. Unless one 
makes a deep study of the socio-historio and 
political conditions of the time and political 
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orientation of Mirza Ghulam Ahmed, ıt ıs 
difficult to get a comprehensive view of the 
movement. The split of the movement 
accounts, to some extent, for the awareness 
of a section of the Abmedis who distinguish 
between Prophethood and Tajaddud. One 
must, however, appreciate its organizational 
competence and missionary zeal, which owes 
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its strength to the Qur'ànic ideas of tableegh. 
and selfless work. 


The book was originally a Ph.D. disserta- 
tion It has many expressions. which are 
vague and unintelligible in places. 


RaHIMUDDIN KEMAL 


Select Articles From Learned Journals 


Afghanistan, Historical and Cultural Quarterly, Vol. XXVII, No. 2, Sept. 1974. 
The Letters of Abdarrahman Jami as а source of the characteristics 
of the Poet's personality 

--А. URUNBAYEY AND I. EPrFANOVA 
Annali, Istituto Orientale Di Napoli, Vol. 34, Nuova Serie : XXIV, Fascicolo: 
4, 1974. 
Considerazioni sul Califfato Omayyade 
— FRANCESCO GABRIELI 
Trois Epitres D’al-Kindi 
—LAURA VECOIA VAGLIERI AND 
GIUSEPPE CELENTANO 
Archiv Orientalni, Quarterly Journal of African and Asian Studies, 3, Volume 
42/1974. I 


Quelques remarques sur l'evolution de l'organisation urbaine еп 
Empire Ottoman 


—VESELA PRENOSILOVA 


Arvana, Quarterly by the Historical Society of Afghanistan, Vol XXXII, 
No. 2, July—September 1974. 


yl‏ المصل ae‏ (مورخ) غد انور بر 
у)‏ تعر ار cl zb elas‏ برو ايسر KE‏ 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University ot London.‏ 


Vol. XXXVII, Part 3, 1974. 


On the papyrus of Wahb b. Munabbih 
Í --М.) KisrER е 


A reconsideration of al-Qadi al-Nu ‘manı’s madhhab 
--Ізман, K. PooNAWALA 


Burhan, Vol. 74, No. 1, January, No. 2, February, 1975. 
«ТАС Аг дая اجتهاد‎ á bi g Qul ude 
Gh! حلال‎ AS جز به و‎ _ Жэ ЗЫ) مس‎ Ob pe حدید‎ 
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Islam and the Modern Age, Vol. VI, No. 1, February, 1975, New Delhi. 
The Concept of Revelation in Islam and Hinduism 
--НАввн NARAIN 
Indo-Iranica, The Quarterly Organ of the Iran Society, Vol. 26, Nos. 2 and 3, 
June and September, 1973. 
The Language of the Sufis 


—M. RAHMAN 
' Jamia, The Monthly, Vol. 71, No. 1 and 3, January and March, 1975. 
p TRI: E جهو رر روس مس بیدل کا مطالعه‎ 
GIG اسن‎ alyd ر مه سید‎ de انا ماری‎ pad oy ТАРТУЫ مولا نا‎ 


Ma'arif, Vol. 115, No. 1 and No. 2, January and February, 1975. 
VIE کی مدھی رووا >« سید صا ح الدين‎ Оя! & ә ом u^ Ape S Ok. ya 
Muslim World, Vol. LXIV, No. 3, July, 1974. 
Some Recent Contributions to Quranic Studies: Selected Publications 
in English, French and German, 1964-1973 (II) 
—WhiLLEM А. BIJLEFELD 


Przeglad Orientalistyczny, Polskie Towarzystwo Orientalistyczne, Nr 3 (91), 
1974. Warszawa. 
Transformations sociales et culturelles dans la Republique de Turquie 
—ALEKSANDER DUBINSKI 


Traditions de la prose dans la litterature arabe 
—JELANTA JASINSKA 


Quest, 92, November,—December, 1974. 
Historical Biography in Urdu Literature 
—M.S. Jain 


` 


Z.D.M G. 
Staat und Religion in Transoxanien in fruhen 16 Jahrhundert 


—HAARMANN, ULRICH 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Recent writings of Muslim scholars reveal a significant shift of interest 
from theological concerns to the basic faith embodied in the Qur'an. This 
basic faith, al-Dinu’l-Qayyim in Qur'ànic terminology, is centred on God and 
man's relation to God. ‘This focusing of attention on the core of Islam will 
not only enable Muslims to have a clearer grasp of its real meaning but will 
also lead to a more amicable relationship between Islam and other religions. 
With emphasis on theology, it was difficult to bridge the gulf between different 
religions. When emphasis shifts to the heart of religion signs of convergence 
between different religions become immediately noticeable If this trend 
continues, and in Islam ıt ıs likely to do so, it is sure to lead to the discovery 
and expansion of the area of common interest with other religions Тһе 
different religions, then, can be expected to discard the stance of confrontation 
and espouse the policy of co-operation They can co-operate to build up an 
ideology which the modern man may find more satisfying than the politico- 
economic ideologies of communism, socialism and secularism. 


This trend is clearly reflected in the exegetical work of the Egyptian 
scholar, Bint-al-Shati She has given a new direction to the exegesis of the 
Qur’an She seeks to discover the real meaning of the Qur'àn by employing 
a method which is analogous to the method, employed by the Japanese scholar 
Izutsu — Izutsu strives to ascertain the exact meaning of a Qur'ànic keyword, 
by carefully comparing the different instances of its occurrence  Bint-al-Shati 
tries to fix the meaning of a keyword by a close scrutiny of the context in 
which it occurs. Ап instance of this is her explanation of the term 'kabad' 
in the verse "We have created man іп Кабай, іе, (for a life of) strenuous 
struggle (Chap 90)." In the light of later verses she explains that the 
strenuous or painful struggle to which man is condemned is necessitated by 
his being frequently called upon to make the hard choice between the demands 
of conscience and those of self-interest 


In this connection, the readers will be interested in Mr Asghar Ashruff's 
scholarly review of "Some Recent Contributions to Quranic Studies," a new 
feature of the journal. 


А REASSESSMENT: 
THE YOUNG TURKS, THEIR POLITICS AND 
ANTI-COLONIAL STRUGGLE 


Dogu Ergil 


(Continued from the April 1975 issue) 


From Liberalism to Statism : The Evolution of Young Turk Economic Thought : 


HE Young Turks' economic programme underwent a dramatic change 
parallel to their political programme. At first, in their liberal-reformist 
period, the various factions and ideoloques had no real understanding of the 
difference between the economies and social structure of the industrialized 
and agrarian countries." Moreover, they did not understand the development 
of their own society. In this respect the intellectual evolution of one of the 
most influential Young Turk leaders (leader of the European section of the 
CUP in exile), Ahmed Riza Bey, is a good example 


Ahmed Riza Bey was an agronomist by profession. He chose this 
discipline to aid in the development of the stagnant Turkish agriculture, and 
raise the standard ofrural Turkey. He received his education in France and 
returned home to join the Ministry of Agriculture in the last decade of 
Hamidian regime, Unable to do anything positive in this Ministry, Ahmed 
Riza reached the conclusion that 'the ignorance of the peasantry was an 
obstacle to their understanding the need for the application of modern 
agricultural methods’ ; he shifted to the Ministry of Education because ‘educa- 
tion was the best way to enlighten people's minds’ It was while he was a 
director of education that Riza resigned ‘in disgust...? with the inefficiency 
of the Hamidian educational system, and went to Paris. 


Ahmed Riza was not alone in his optimistic formulas for economic 
recovery. All Young Turks before and even for sometime after the 1908 
revolution believed that the loss of financial and political independence was 
due to the past despotism of the Ottoman polity. Тһе remedy for this was 
presented by Sabahuddin Bey: economic liberalism, private enterprise and 


(1) Mehmed Сауни, "Nesriyat ve Vekayt-1-Iktisadiye,” Ulum-u Ictimatye ve Iktisadrye Mecmuasi, 
П, No. 5, (May, 1909) and later writings іп Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9 clearly reveal that even the 
Minister of Finance of the Young Turk Government was no different to other Turkish 
intellectuals of the time 1n recognizing the roots of Turkish underdevelopment. 

(2) is ideas on this issue are written in his Layihalarim, hthographed ın London, in 1859. He 
sent these writings to Sultan Abdul Hamid. 


(3) М. Berkes, loc. cit., p. 306. 
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politica] decentralization. These institutions would put an end to any form 
of collective activity or organization surviving aš the legacy of the classical 
Ottoman political economy.‘ 


Sabahuddin Bey and many other Young Turks who supported economic 
liberalism were against the capitulatory regime not only because it was 
detrimental to the creation of an independent national economy but also 
because it was completely contrary to laissez faire liberal capitalism. Since 
the major western powers glorified laissez faire, they naively believed these 
powers would, if properly approached, be willing to revoke the capitulations 
voluntarily and also finance a development programme, which, through free 
trade, would lead to the mutual enrichment of all the nations involved. 


In this respect Jawid Bey, the future Minister of Finance of the Union 
and Progress Government, wrote in 1909: 


“in my opinion, we must accept foreigners in such enterprises for 

the sake of establishing a skill, that of management and rationalization, 

which we lack so badly. As to important public works, these can be 

<Y done only with foreign capital...All countries іп a state of opening 
themselves to civilization will inevitably stumble and fall in their new 
path if they seek to advance by their own forces...All new countries have 
been able to advance only with the help of foreign capital."5 


But Jawid Bey's own solicitations in England and France as а Minister 
were turned down by western financiers and governments in 1911.* Through 
these experiences the Young Turks finally came to understand that European 
statesmen and bankers were not in reality the disciples of Adam Smith and 
J. B бау Тһе world powers refused to alter the capitulations, and refused 
to loan a penny to the Turkish government without first receiving concessions 
and further privileges.* 


It was only after bitter experiences that the Young Turks abandoned their 
naive ideas about national development When, after the summer of 1913, 
another Young Turk request to raise the customs dues and alterations in the 
capitulatory regime was turned down by the European powers,’ Young Turk 
liberalism turned into statism, and the polite solicitations to European powers 
for economic favours were rejected in favour of a diplomatic struggle which 
culminated in the Ottoman Empire's entry into the World War against the 
Allied Powers. 


Still, the Young Turks' firm belief in capitalist development and the need 
to create a national bourgeois class and their own roots within this class, 
limited the extent to which they could transform the social structure of Turkish 


^ 
4 


* Only Germans who had their own plans іп the Near and Middle East extended this credit 
on November 7, 1911. This would mark the beginning of a Turco-German friendship that- 
continued until the end of World War I. 


(4) Prince Sabahuddin, op. cit. 

(5) Mehmed Cavit, "Nesriyat ve Vekay-i-Iktisadiye," in Ulum-u Ictimaiye ve Iktisadiye 
Mecmuasi, ЇЇ, No. 5, (May, 1909), 129-30. 

(6) N. Berkes, op. cit., p. 334. 

(7) F. Ahmad, pp. 140-141. 
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society. Their reform programme did not affect the peasantry and the tiny 
industrial working class (75,411 in 1922). Instead, in their radical period, 
much of the Young Turk liberalism gave way to statism and to the ideals of 
solidarity arid national unity.? 


As implied in the name of the party in power (Union and Progress), they 
were against any deviation from their corporatist programme, and the goals 
of their centralist rule. For only through these political institutions could 
they remain as the new ruling class of the Empire. For this reason, the fourth 
emerging ideology ofthe time, Socialism, (in contrast to Islamism, Westernism, 
and Turanism) was repressed both in action and publication. Let us briefly 
look at the Unionist policy vis a vis the emergent leftist ideology and organi- 
zations 


The first Socialist organization in Turkish history appeared in the 
relatively political atmosphere of the second constitutional period before the 
Young Turk regime acquired its authoritarian character. The ‘Ottoman 
Socialist Party’ (Osmanlı Sosyalist Fırkası) was founded in September, 1910. 
“It was the first party which had a doctrine of class struggle in Turkey among 
a sundry of other political parties with different programmes."'!? 


Тһе founders of the Party advocated the nationalization of all means of 
production, banks, railroads and insurance companies, abolition of mono- 
polies, a progressive taxation system, freedom of speech and publication, 
abolition of capital punishment, annulment of all laws and regulations 
forbidding the right of strike and unionization of workers. It demanded an 
eight-hour working day and one day off per week for workers; free education 
for all social classes, and the creation of a Ministry of Labour which would 
protect workers’ rights and their syndicates." 


The Party’s press organs were newspapers like Zshtiraq Sosyalist, Mu'ahidah 
and Insaniyet. These papers were closed down by the Young Turk govern- 
ment after a brief period of publication. The Party had no members in the 
Parliament which was thoroughly controlled by the Union and Progress, but 
some left-leaning Christian deputies did express their ideas in the Parliament. 


The Party's active role 1n workers' strikes of Istanbul led to the prosecu- 
tion and later deportation of its leaders —Huseyin Hilmi, Ismail Faik and 
Hamid Suphi—in 1911, one year after its formation.!? 


Another centre for leftist organizations at this time was Salonica. We 
have no evidence of a direct relationship between the Balkan leftist organiza- 
tions and their Istanbul counterpart, but it seems that the leftist front in 
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pp. 2521, ff. 
(10) F. Husrev Tokin, Turk Tarihinde Siyasi Partiler, (Istanbul, 1965), p. 48; Muzaffer Sencer, 
Turkiye 'de Siyasal Partiler in Sosyal Temelleri, (Istanbul, 1971), p. 57. ' 
(11) M. Sencer, ibid., Tunaya, op. cit., рр. 304-306. 
(12) *Aclan Sayilgan, Turkiye 'de Sol Hareketler (1871-1972), (Istanbul, 1972), p. 71; Fethi 
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Rumeli (European Turkey) was stronger and better organized. The close 
contact of Rumeli cities with other Balkan centres and leftist movements like 
the Bulgarian and Roumanian socialist movements may explain this fact." 


The workers' activities organized by leftist elements in SÁlonica were 
soon recognized by a hostile government, which issued the following order to 
the Governor of Salonica on November 1, 1911: 


“Ті has been recognized that, workers of Salonica are organizing іп 
syndicates (unions)... The establishment of Socialist ideas and practices 
will gradually destroy the local commerce...For this reason not only 
the issuance of more permits (for the formation of new unions) is a 
matter of hesitance...(butalso) the necessity of annulment ofestablished 
syndicates is considered.“ 

After 1910 the government closed down all Socialist clubs, organizations 
and parties. 

The hostile attitude adopted by the Young Turk government towards the 
workers and peasants was not altered even by the writings of Alexander 
Helphand alias Parvus. Parvus was a Russian Marxist revolutionary. who 
had served in the Petersburg Soviet with Trotsky and later escaped to Istanbul 
from Siberia where he had been banished by the Tsarist regime !5 He was 
a prolific writer and theoretician. It was he who introduced Young Turks 
to the Leninist theory of imperialism. Не called for the abolition of the 
capitulatory regime as the first step in the destruction of Western imperialism 
in Turkey. Only in this way could a Turkish bourgeois class be provided 
with a milieu protected by the State from European economic penetration. 


In accordance with the Marxist view of the time, however, he did not 
believe that Turkey could create a socialist system by ‘skipping stages” The 
precondition for socialism was capitalism Only after the establishment of 
a national capitalist system would the inevitable contradictions of class 
conflict emerge." 

Parvus’s ideas on imperialism and his competent description of how the 
Westerners exploited Turkish economic resources were indeed an education for 
the Young Turks, very few of whom had any substantial knowledge of 
economics. Although it is hard to assess Parvus’s impact on the Young Turk 
economic policies, many of his ideas can be readily detected in the Party 
programmes of Union and Progress. We believe that the 1913 Party programme 
is the most conspicuous example of Parvus’s influence on the later period of 
Young Turk thought. 
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The political programme drawn up in the 1913 Union and Progress 
Party Congress included provisions for the financing of long-term, low-interest 
capital loans for Turkish agriculture and industry Aid to farmers ‘who 
owned land’ was the primary goal of Article 18 of the Programme. For this 
purpose a National Credit Bank was opened in January, 1917. Under the 
auspices of the bank, other enterprises were begun. First, two insurance 
companies were opened ? These were followed by other companies founded 
with private capital For their unrestricted development, Article 19 called 
for a ‘freer’ milieu within which the commercial bourgeoisie would flourish. 
The abolition of archaic and harmful laws that restricted free market forces 
was proposed. Article 30 envisaged the codification of a “Law of Industrial 
Incentives" that would encourage private enterprise. Most of these proposals 
were carried out with at least some success. 


А complementary policy encouraged consumers’ co-operatives А ‘Society 
for National Consumption’ was founded as early as 1913. The Society 
launched a large-scale campaign to encourage the consumption of home- 
produced instead of imported goods '* Many consumers’ co-operatives 
appeared in the capital and functioned successfully until the end of 
World War 1. 


The Unionist Government was also instrumental in organizing the Turkish 
commercial bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie into a number of import-export 
companies, producer co-operatives, and credit institutions. АП were created 
through the contribution of national capital.!? 


Furthermore, various branches of traditional arts and crafts were 
organized within a modernized guild-system in the hope that they would 
devote themselves to the complementary production of raw and finished goods. 
The architect of this programme was Kara Kemal Bey. 


These organizational efforts were supported by local branches ofthe 
Union and Progress throughout the country But the Unionists recognized 
that these measures would be insufficient if the capitulatory regime were to 
remain intact and the minority and foreign compradore bourgeoisie were to 
preserve their superiority in the national economy. Consequently, foreign 
companies were required to have a certain number of Ottoman subjects on 
their boards of directors, and concessionary companies were required to keep 
their books and administer business transactions in Turkish.” This and 
similar legislation had little practical impact on Ottoman economic 
dependence. 

The decisive blow against foreign and minority economic superiority in 
the Ottoman domain would be delivered, the Young Turks hoped, with the 
abolition of capitulations in 1914 The second article of the 1913 Party 
Programme deemed it “a sacred duty of utmost importance to abolish the 
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totality of capitulations." А last attempt in 1913-14 (о abolish the capitula- 
tions through negotiations with European powers came to nothing." The 
Ottoman Government unilaterally abrogated all economic and legal restric- 
tions and entered the World War on the side of Imperial Germany, which 
supported the Young Turks' radical move. Now let us follow more closely 
the dramatic evolution of the Young Turk Government's policies toward 
economic independence. 


Breaking the Power of the Forewgn and Minority Compradore Bourgeoisse : 
Armenian and Greek Operations of the Union and Progress: 


The Armenian Case: The British, French and Russian pressures on 
Turkey throughout the 19th century to protect the rights of Christian minori- 
ties in the Ottoman Empire were aimed mainly at protecting a Levantine 
class whose economic role was as the middlemen of the West. The strata 
functioned as the representatives of European manufacturers in the Anatolian 
hinterland, Iran, and the interior of Asia,?* and also directed the flow of raw 
materials from the Empire and Levant back to Europe Another aim of the 
Western activities on behalf of the Christian minorities was to encourage 
cessationist movements among the diverse nationalities of the Empire. 
Because of these movements, many small and dependent nations would be 
much easier to control Moreover, the British Foreign Office believed that 
autonomous but small Armenia, dependent on England for protection, would 
act as a buffer zone between Russian and Turkish Empires, blocking their 
expansion toward the Middle-Eastern oil-fields and trade routes On the 
other hand, Russia also saw Armenia “ав a barrier between possible Turkish 
‘Pan-Turanism’ ambitions and the oil-fields of Baku.” 


After the realization of a Turco-German alliance between 1913 and 
1914 the Armenian independence took on a different meaning for the British 
and French — They hoped it would help to block German expansion toward 
the East (Drang nach Osten). Western imperialist policies in Turkey (mainly 
British) reached their climax with the building of the Berlin-Baghdad railway 
by the Germans The United States, which had recently recognized the rich 
economic potentiality of the area, was also in favour of this policy. 


With foreign (mainly British) aid and American missionary support, two 
nationalist-revolutionary organizations, the Dashnak and the more radical 
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Honchak, began their cessationist campaign towards the turn of the century.25 


Turco-Armenian confrontations began іп 1890 іп Erzurum, an Eastern 
Turkey town, and quickly spread to other regions. Тһе immediate aim of 
the rebelhon was to invite foreign intervention against the Turkish 
“орргеввогв.”26 But Sultan Abdul Hamid quickly organized the nomadic 
Kurdish tribes into cavalry regiments (Hamidiye Alaylart) based оп the Russian 
Cossack example and suppressed the first major wave of Armenian rebellions. 


During the Young Turk administration the Armenian Rebellion took the 
form of a wide-spread inter-ethnic warfare between the Turkish and Armenian 
populations first in Eastern Anatolia, later in the south-east. An enormous 
number of men were killed in these struggles. Тһе relations between the 
local Turkish and Armenian populations deteriorated with each passing year. 


During the Turco-Russian struggles in the World War, Turkish armies 
suffered considerably from Armenian support of the Russian forces. They 
deserted the Turkish armies, joined the Russian forces, or engaged in fifth- 
column activities behind the battle lines 27 


In vain did Gommander-in-Chief Enver Pasha repeatedly ask the 
Armenian Patriarch to halt the Armenian hostilities toward the Turk. Finally, 
in frustration the Unionist Government on May 14, 1915, issued the famous 
Deportation Law (Takhjir Kanunu). The plan to deport hundreds of 
thousands of Armenians to Mesapotamia “to clear the battle-ground" was 
written and carried out largely by the secret revolutionary *'Special Organiza- 
tion" (Tashkilat-i-Makhsusah) of the Union and Progress According to the 
European sources, about 800,000 to 1,200,000 people were deported or killed 
in this operation.” 


Talat Pasha (the last Unionist Prime Minister) justified this drastic 
policy, in discussion with U.S. Ambassador Morgenthau, by pointing out that 
conflict between the Turks and Armenians was inevitable for three reasons. 
First, Armenians, aided by foreign nations, had prospered at the expense of 
the Turkish people. Second, the Armenians were determined to dominate 
the Turks in areas even where they were not a majority, by establishing an 
independent state. Third, throughout the Turco-Russian conflict in the first 
years of the World War, they had aided the Russians on the Eastern front 
and played a crucial role in the Turkish defeat at the Sarikamis battles in 
1915. Thus their power had to be broken.?? 
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However, the Turco-Armenianstrife continued after 1915, passing through 
three dramatic stages: the Russian-Armenian invasion of Eastern and North- 
eastern Turkey and Armenian revenge in 1916; their withdrawal in 1917 
following the Bolshevik Revolution; and finally, following the World War 
and Turkey's occupation by Allied forces. 


"The French Government made use of the Armenians in a different 
way. They promised to erect an autonomous Armenian State, under 
their aegis, іп the Сісіап Part of their Anatolian Zone, and the 
promise brought them several thousand Armenian volunteers, most of 
whom were enrolled in the Legion d'Orteni and served for the rest of 
the war 3° 


We will elaborate on these events later. 


The Greek Case Another drastic move against the anti-national com- 
pradore minority was directed towards the Greeks—especially of Western 
Anatolia, where they were most concentrated The Young Turks’ conflict 
with Greece started as part of a series of international crises, right after their 
successful coup d’etat in 1908. On November 5, 1908, Bulgaria declared her 
independence under Russian protection The next day Austria-Hungary 
declared annexation by her of Bosnia and Herzegovina. On the same day 
Greece annexed the island of Crete, violating the provisions of the Congress 
of Berlin (1878). The Ottoman protests to the signatory powers of the 
Congress went unheeded and these countries retained their gains. 


The hostile attitude of Westerners was most conspicuous in the British 
case. Great Britain backed “Greece against Turkey because ап aggrandised 
Greece dependent on British support”?! would give her preeminence over her 
rivals in the Near East 


“These hostile acts aroused great indignation throughout the Ottoman 
Empire 3? Unprepared and unable to answer these encroachments through 
military action, the Young Turks (under the auspices of the local committees 
of Union and Progress) skilfully channelled this surge of resentment into an 
effective and organized boycott of Austrian and Greek products and services, 
The main victims of the economic boycott soon became the Greek merchants, 
producers and transporters who controlled most of Turkey’s import-export 
commerce and maritime transport. With a systematic programme the Young 
Turks tried to push them into bankruptcy. 


The pressure on the Christian, especially Greek minorities worsened 
after Greece annexed Mytilini and Khios in 1909 and Western Thrace at the 
end of the Balkan War (1912-1913) The popular feeling already aroused 
by the boycott against Greeks was re-enforced by the stories of atrocities 
against, and pitiful conditions of, the Turkish migrants from the Balkans. 
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“Тһе arrival of the Rumelian (European Turkey) refugees from the 
end of 1912 onward produced an unexampled feeling of tension in 
Anatolia and a desire for revenge... Their numbers were so great?* that 
they appreciably affected the population ... The hundreds of thousands 
of refugees who arrived at Constantinople, and kept arriving after the 
conclusion of peace were destitute and terror-stricken.'?? 

Following these events the boycott against Anatolian Greeks took on the 
character of an open economic and para-military warfare between the two 
peoples While the economic boycott was being carried out with great 
vigour, para-military bands were enrolled from among the Rumeli refugees 
and local citizens who had long been envious of Greek prosperity in the 
region 3: Inter-ethnic struggle and economic boycott continued throughout 
the period between 1914 and 1916 

This was not all. The Unionist government asked all foreign firms of 
Izmır, (then the biggest city of Anatolia), to fire their Greek employees and 
hire Turks instead. Even the U.S Ambassador's pleas to exempt the Singer 
Company from this purge were unsuccessful 27 Muslim preachers supported 
the boycott through their daily sermons in the mosques French commerce 
conducted mainly through the mediation of the Greeks began to suffer in the 
East Mediterranean Consequently, the French Foreign Minister Pichon 
protested against the Turkish boycott and threatened the Young Turk govern- 
ment with Western intervention 38 

Under the leadership of Enver Pasha (the most aggressive member of 
the ruling party), a more drastic plan was formulated by the “Special 
Organization" of the Party against the Greeks. Composed of skilled guerilla 
fighters, able staff officers, public orators and politicians, the “Special Organi- 
zation" moved in complete secrecy (even from the majority of the cabinet 
members) to implement two basic strategies: 

1 Establishment of national banks, corporations, credit unions, and 
wide-scale organization of Turkish local artisan groups of the Aegean region 
in producers' cooperatives ; 

2 Intimidation and force against the rich Greeks of the region to leave 
the area and migrate to Greece. 

For the first task, Jelal Bayar Bey, later the Third President of the Re- 
public (1950-1960), was appointed as the General Secretary of the Party of 
Union and Progress at Izmir For the second task the young military and 
civilian revolutionaries of the “Special Organization” were assigned the duty 
of intimidating the Greek population of Western Turkey as clandestinely as 
possible 5° 
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The popular aim of the operation was the “nationalization of the Infidel 
Izmir."*! According to the plan, approximately 130, 000 Greeks were forced 
to leave for Greece or the Aegean islands іп 1914 from Bergama, Cesme, 
Dikili, Foca, Karaburun and Menemen—rich subdivisions of Izmir * A 
government was fighting against its own citizens for survival! 

What was the outcome of this displacement policy? First, the strength 
of the economically dominant minority compradore bourgeoisie and petty 
bourgeoisie was severely shaken. Some European businessmen living in 
Turkey (Levantines) were also hurt % 

Second, ousted Turkish migrants flowing in from the lost territories of the 
Empires in Europe were settled on the properties and businesses of the exiled 
or displaced minorities. А number of landless peasants also occupied some 
of this unattended land. 

Third, unattended workshops and businesses of the displaced Christians 
were to some extent taken over by the Turks. This phenomenon was in 
accordance with the Unionist desire to create a “national bourgeoisie. But 
there is no indication that the ‘instant’ Turkish capitalists, or rather pro- 
prietors were capable of developing a dynamic industrial economy. The 
severance of commercial relationships with foreign merchants and the 
insufficiency of the domestic market reduced many of these workshops, mills 
and ‘factories’ to idleness or severely restricted their productive capacity. 
Evidence from studies conducted decades later shows that, for example, flour 
mills left over from the Greeks were rented out to peasants by their owners, 
and the operator received the return of his service in kind rather than money ** 
This way relations of production continued to be as backward as they were 
earlier. 

Fourth, some of the best lands and other property left behind by the 
minorities were confiscated by either local influential figures or powerful 
middle level members of the Party.* Large tracts of land remained con- 
centrated in the hands of individuals, unavailable to the peasantry. Some 
of the former propertyless influential people—bureaucrats and politicians— 
of the time became part of a new landed elite. This newly propertied group 
pushed the politics of the Unionists, during their direct rule and the Re- 

ublican era, in a conservative direction 

Fifth, the necessity of settling over 400, 000 immigrants,*5 апа occupa- 

* Today it 1s a well-known fact that the leading Young Turk Triumvirate consisting of Talat, 
Jamal and Enver Pashas, had only a very modest amount of money іп their pockets when 
they left the country in October 1918 in order to escape Allied persecution The same 


can be said of the Minister of Finance Javid Bey who had access to millions “ They had 
not profited from these events. 
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tion ofllands by landless peasants further fragmented the land or preserved 
its subsistence character This facto: delayed the capitalist development of 
Turkish agriculture in later years 


Sixth, the plunder of Christian property left behind by the local ashraf 
(notables) and rural populations, lay the basis of a keen interracial or inter- 
communal conflict when the Armenians and Greeks of Anatolia started 
returning after the defeat of the Ottoman Empire іп 1918. Throughout 1919, 
the Armenians returned under French uniform as part of the French 
occupying force. "They were followed by Anatolian Greeks who returned 
under the protection of Allied fleets and Greek armies. Тһе story of the 
ensuing struggle will be later elaborated in the section entitled, ‘The National 
Liberation Movement.’ 


The Young Turk Government was aware of the fact that as long as the 
capitulatory regime existed, any measure to establish a sound basis for 
economic independence was doomed to failure So the next step had to be 
the abolition of the capitulations If the Turks wanted to survive as an 
independent nation they had no other choice, and the Young Turks were bold 
enough to, fulfil this historical mission. 


Abolition of Capitulations and Armed Struggle Against Western Capitalism ` 


The Young Turks have often been condemned for their identification 
with imperial Germany and for leading Turkey into World War I on the 
German side, but Turkey’s turn towards Germany and then the Soviet Union 
after the First World War can best be understood as an attempt to regain its 
autonomy as an independent nation Unfortunately, its effort to break away 
from the Western imperialist orbit through dependence on another imperial 
power, Germany, proved fatal and the Ottoman State collapsed in the 
Armageddon of world capitalism (1918) Now let us consider the course 
of events 


The Young Turk Government made several attempts to obtain the consent 
of each of the Powers concerned for the abrogation of the capitulatory system. 
Their efforts were, however, futile, partly due to the difficulty caused by the 
claims made by the chief Powers for compensation." In October, 1913, the 
Turkish Government formed a Commission consisting of Turkish and foreign 

~ delegates to examine and propose changes in the capitulatory system. Nothing 
came out of the Commission’s proceedings. The Unionist Government in- 
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creasingly felt unprepared, as Turkey was just recuperating from the wounds 
of the 1912-1913 Balkan War disaster and there was the threat of more war 
оп the horizon. Тһе Turkish Government opened up negotiations with 
Russia, England and France* with a view to ensuring the security ofthe country. 
But, as the secret document of the Russian Imperial Government released by 
the Bolshevik administration in 1917 revealed, these countries had other plans. 
The partition of the Ottoman Empire had already been decided by secret 
talks between the Entente Powers. ° Increasingly worried about the security 
of the nation, the Young Turk Government signed a secret treaty of alliance 
with Germany on August 2, 1914, the day after Germany declared war against 
Russia. This treaty offered such terms to Turkey as no other government 
wanted to grant at that time. 


Тһе efforts of the Ottoman Government to win back her economic 
autonomy have already been discussed Before entering the War, the Ottoman 
Prime Minister, Said Halim Pasha, for the last time declared that “the aboli- 
tion of the capitulations was imperative to avoid the involvement of Turkey 
in the War.” But nobody listened to him Even the United States 
Government showed a grim determination to preserve the capitulatory system 
in Turkey. 


Talat Pasha, the last Prime Minister of the Unionist Government clearly 
expressed this point in the dramatic last meeting of the Party of Union and 
Progress before it abolished itself on October 1, 1918, and its leaders left the 
country: 
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cit., Vo] 2, pp 503-509. 


(49) On November, 22, 1917, Trotsky declared the Soviet Government's intention for the 
publication of the secret treaties of the Tsarist Government and its allies. Тһе secret 
treaties were released shortly afterwards. Among these documents there were many 
hints to on-going negotiations for new agreements that crystallized іп the future years in 
four secret treaties: (1) "Constantinople Agreement" signed between Britain, France and 
Russia on March, 18, 1915 The text of this agreement can be found in the January, 
18, 1918, issue of Manchester Guardian. (2) “Тһе Secret Pact of London," signed between 
Italy, France, Britain and Russia on April, 26, 1915. Тһе text of this treaty can be 
found in the January, 18, 1918, 1ssue of Manchester Guardian and British White Paper, 
Cmd. 671 (Miscellaneous No. 7), London, 1920. (3) "The Sykes-Picot Agreement," 
signed betweed Britain, France and Russia оп May, 16, 1916 Тһе text of this treaty can 
be found 1n the January, 8, 1920), issue of Manchester Guardian and the May, 22, 1919, 
issue of Le Temps. (4) "The St. Jean de Maurienne Agreement," signed between Britain, 
France and Italy, on April, 17, 1917. The text of this agreement 15 in the January, 9, 
1920, issue of Manchester Guardian and the February, 9, 1920, issue of Chicago Daily 
News. 


(50) Nasim Sousa, op. cit., p. 187. 


(51) Ibid., pp. 191-192; Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1914, 
(Washington, 1922), pp. 1092-1093; Roger К, Trask, The United States Response to 
Turkish Nationalism and Reform, 1914-1939, (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1971), рр. 19-27. > 
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“We were pursuing a policy of allying ourselves with a powerful Euro- 
pean nation We had contacted the British and the French and got 
negative results. 


One day Prime Minister Sa'id Halim Pasha called Enver Pasha, Khalil 
Bey, and myself to his residence. Не told us that the German 
ambassador was offering a peace treaty on equal terms Не asked for 
our opinion. 

For the security and development of the country all three of us con- 
verged on the opinion that such an alliance was necessary We gave 
a positive answer...... 


The proposal of a powerful country for a treaty with the Ottoman 
Empire was a sign of a close war We were not late in realizing this. 
However, we could not guess that it would be a general war We 
thought we would save the country from all kinds of dangers by 
entering into such an alliance...’’*? 


The price which the Ottoman Government had to pay for ‘equal’ terms was 
“entering the War on the side of Germany if the Germany entered the 
War” (Article 2 of the treaty) 53 


lt is ironic that in the excitement of signing the secret treaty, the three 
Young Turk officials had forgotten to include the clause for the abrogation of 
the capitulatory system in the text of the treaty Under pressure from other 
top Party members they asked Baron von Wangenheim, the German 
Ambassador and signatory to the original treaty, to add a number of new 
clauses to the treaty Of special concern was a clause that would abrogate 
the capitulations Instead, to satisfy the Unionist leaders, Wangenheim 
hastily wrote a guarantee letter without authorization from his government ** 


Encouraged by this flimsy guarantee and "the state of War between 
European Powers, the Turkish Government formally notified all the embassies 
in Constantinople that it would abrogate the capitulations beginning October 
1, 1914. The message also informed the Powers that the government was 
intent in abolishing (foreign) restrictions imposed on the sovereign rights of 
Turkey to determine the taxing rates within its own borders. 


Beginning October 1, customs duties were raised to 14 and 15 per cent and 
luxury items like first class clothing material and liquor were subject to a duty 
of 100 per cent Similarly on the same date foreign post offices which operated 
outside the control of the Ottoman Government were closed The actions of 
the Ottoman Government were immediately protested against by the United 

States, Britain, France, Italy, Russia, Austria, and even Сегтапу.56 


(52) Quoted in S S. Aydemur, Joc. сп, Vol 3, р. 480 
(53) Treaty Series, No. 11, (1920) Treaty of Peace with Turkey Signed at Sevres, August, 
10, 1920. Cmd. 964, London. 
(54) S.S Aydemir, loc. cit., Vol 2, pp. 516-520; Н.С. Yalcın, (ed.) Talat Pasanin Hatıraları, 
e(Istanbul, 1946), pp. 124-128. 
(55) N. Sousa, op. cit , p. 189 à 
(56) For this united opposition see L'Europe Nouvelle, sources et documents, August, 17, 
4929, Paris, p. xxv; Ftom Grey to Mallet, The Times, London, Documentary History of 
thg War, IX, pp. 104-105). 
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Javid Bey, the Young Turk Finance Minister, relates in his personal 
diary how Baron von Wangenheim, the German Ambassador, came and 
threatened him, although he had previously signed a letter of guarantee in 
his government's name accepting the abrogation of the capitulations. 


"Sept. 10, 1914, Wednesday: 


Wangenheim came. Не looked unnatural, almost insane.....He was 
unable to talk, but was making sounds like barking. Our discussion 
lasted approximately two hours... 


I wish our German lovers could see these scenes... Wangenheim was 
protesting because we made this decision (on the capitulations) 
unilaterally. He was shouting that we couldn't do such a thing without 
their consent. He said that if tomorrow the British and French 
declare war against us (the Ottomans) and start forcing the Straits, 
they would in no circumstance aid us... 


Today in the afternoon he said, 'all the (foreign) ambassadors will 
meet and render а mutual note of protest to the Turkish government, 
and perhaps even Germany and Russia could agree on a truce against 
Turkey.’ 57 


Despite the fact that they were at each otber's throat on the battlefield, 
this protest indeed was made with the full cooperation of all Western 
ambassadors іп Istanbul on September 10, 1914.58 However, shortly there- 
after the German and Austro-Hungarian ambassadors withdrew their protest. 
In the midst of the World War they did not wish to lose their Turkish ally 
over such trivial matters as capitulations. 


The Ottoman Empire entered into its last war on the side of the Central 
Powers Was she ready to enter this disastrous war? The opinion of all 
authorities is in the negative There were only 92, 000 golden Ottoman liras 
іп the treasury. Although the armies and the leadership were much 
improved compared to the conditions that existed before 1913, the troops 
lacked modern equipment and weaponry of all kinds Germany undertook 
to supply these as Turkey mobilized approximately 2, 850, 000 troops during 
the Great War. When the Armistice of Mudros was signed on October 30, 
1918, there were still 580, 000 men under arms ** Why did the Ottomans 
enter the war then? We believe it would be better to ask if the Ottomans 
had any choice. 


(57) Mehmet Сауни, “Mesrutiyet Devrine Ait Cavit Beyin Hatıraları” serialised. memoirs, in 
Tanin, August, 3, 1943, December 22, 1946 Fourteen handwritten notebooks of Javid 
Bey are 1n the Turkish History Society archives. 
(58) L.E. Thayer, "The Capitulations of the Ottoman Empire and the Question of their 
abrogation as it affects the United States," 4./.Г.Г., April, 1923, XVII, pp. 207-233; 
N. Sousa, op. cit., p. 193 
(59) L E Тһауег, ibid., p. 214; N. Sousa, ibid., p. 193, fn. 6. e 
(60) Hikmet Bayur, op. cit., їй, pp. 186, ff. 
(61) Commandant M. Larcher, La guerre turque dans la guerre mondiale, (Paris: Berger- 
Levrault, 1926), р 602; Avcioglu, Joc. cit., іп, p. 929; Aydemur, op. cit., пі, p. 104. 
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Itis our contention that they did not. There were already secret negotia- 
tions going on between the Entente Powers (Russia included) calling for the 
partition of Turkey.? Тһе fact that despite the refusal of their own armies 
to fight a new war after the 1914-1918 debacle, the Entente Governments’ use 
of such sub-imperialist nations as Greece and dispossessed Armenians is 
evidence in support of this assertion. Morcover, the Turks had finally 
understood that liberation from economic bondage to the West could not be 
won at conference tables, but had to be fought for on the battlefield. 


The position of the Turkish Government can best be illustrated by the 
following passage that reflects the tone of the special report presented by the 
Committee of Union and Progress to the General Congress of the Party in 
September, 1916: 


“Thinking that the moment had come to deliver ourselves from the 
international guardianship inflicted upon our great country like a 
pitiless scourge, we entered the general war in October, 1914, through 
an аШапсе with Germany and Austro-Hungary which is destined to 
safeguard the national prestige and honour.’’® 


The First World War: The End of An Illusion 


The Turks entered the War on several fronts at once. The war equip- 
ment was supplied by the Germans, the manpower in the “eastern front” by 
the Turks In the first two years of the War there was mutual accord and 
significant victories were won But it did not take long for the Turks to 
realise that the War plans were tailored to fit the needs of Germany's war 
effort Between the utopian schemes of the Young Turks to march to Turan 
and kindle revolutions in every oppressed Islamic country (often these two 
schemes were intermingled which made it more confusing) and to satisfy the 
German needs by dispatching armies to God-forsaken places, the Ottoman 
armies began to melt away Enver Pasha sent divisions (120,000) to Poland 
апа Roumania in support of the German operations on the Western front.9* 
At the same time Turkish armies fought іп Russia, Iran, Iraq, Egypt and 
Palestine. The battles of the Dardanelles alone took a toll of a quarter million 
Turkish men. 


Тһе utopian crusade to open the way to Central Asia ended in failure 
the Caucasus with a loss of 78, 000 men. This operation was supported by the 
Germans because 1t pinned down a part of the Russian army in the East, 
and thus helped to relieve the Western front. 


The Germans wanted a “Сала! [Suez] Operation" to halt the transpor- 


tation of more men from the British colonies to the Western front Тһе Canal 
Operation had another aim. German General Baron Kress von Kressenstein 


(62) These secret negotiations were soon confirmed 1n a series of treaties already mentioned 
т footnote 49 
(63) World Peace Foundation Pamphlets, 1924, ҮП, No. 10, p. 570; М. Sousa, op. cit., p. 188. 
(64) “Liman von Sanders, op. cit., Turkish (ed.), p. 148; Bayur, op. cit., ш, pp. 298-303; 
Avcioglu, op. cit., pp. 940-945. 
(65) Larcher, op. cit., pp. 114, 409, ff. Avcioglu, :bid., рр. 946-949. 
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(then a Lt.-Colone] and a participant) writes that the operation was designed 
to sever the Turco-British relations completely. Тһе Germans suspected that 
the Turks would sign a separate peace treaty with the British апа withdraw 
from the War $9 


Another Turkish army captured Baghdad. Тһе forces of АП Ihsan Pasha 
entered Iran and fought battles with the British and Russian forces in the 
area. In Cooperation with local nationalist organizations, guerilla groups 
from the “Special Organization” also operated in many countries of Asia 
and Africa.” 





(66) Lieutenant-General Baron Kress von Kressenstein, Turklerle Beraber Suveys Kanalina, 
(To the Suez Canal With the Turks) tr from German original by Cap. Mazhar B 
Ozalpsan, (Ankara : General Staff Pub. 1943), passim. 


(67) One of the most remarkable organizations of the Young Turk regime was the Teskilat-i- 
Mahsusa or the Special Organization. Jelal Bayar, a young Unionist and later Prime 
Minister and Third President of the Republic, gives ап insider's description of thé Special 
Organization (SO). According to Bayar, the SO was the crystallization of a revolutionary 
cadre that was created to cultivate revolution in the Islamic world However, it was 
also utilised for many domestic purposes such as the intimidation of the minorities and 
the opponents of the Union and Progress. The Organization was composed of the most 
dynamic officers of the army, and the intellectuals of the Islamic countries. It was a 
centre of political action and intellectual intercourse. But more than anything, it was 
a planning bureau of anti-colonial struggle. 


The head of the SO was Suleyman Asker: Bey, one of the star officers of the Union 
and Progress S АвКегі Bey was the master-brain behind the scheme of recapturing 
Western Thrace through guerilla warfare and instituting an independent Turkish State 
after the Balkan defeat Тһе majority of the SO members were well trained guerilla 
fighters, and leaders as well as ardent nationalists However, their nationalism was 
built on the supremacy of Turkey over the nations and nationalities of the Middle East. 
It 1s this factor that has led the Unionist nationalism often to border on imperialism 
rather than accepting the coexistence of nations under one banner as equals 


The SO organization grew and became more experienced through domestic and 
international activities WWI gave (sic) the Organization to expand its membership to 
the revolutionary nationalist leaders of other Muslim countries At the beginning of the 
War the division of labour and zones of struggle were arranged among the SO officers and 
Muslim revolutionaries as follows: (1) Esref Kuscubasi, Inspector General and the 
leader of revolutionary operations іп Iraq ahd Iran (2) Sami Bey іп charge of 
revolutionary activities in Turkestan and other parts of north-east Asia inhabited by 
Turkish and Muslim populations. (3) Activities in Egypt were left to Egyptian revolu- 
tionaries like Abdul Aziz Cavis, Dr. Ahmad Fuad, Tbrabim Кайр, Yusuf, Mustafa Sait 
and Ferit Beys. (4) Tunis operations were led by Sheikh Salih-es-Serif, Ап Bashampa, 
Cemagi, and Sheikh Cafer Hasan (5) India, the most strategic country for the Young 
Turks in terms of toppling British imperialism and opening the way to Turan, was 
represented in the SO by Indian Muslims like Muhammad Ali, Shawkat АП, Sheikh 
Maulana, Mahmoud Husan, Muderris Husain, Dr Nasir and Dr Hadiyal (6) Algeria 
was represented by tbe sons of Sheikh Abdul Qader, and other nationalists (7) African 
Sahara and Libya were represented by the powerful Sanusis. 


The grandiose scheme of imitiating nationalist revolutions throughout the Islamic 
world against British and French imperialism did not evolve the way the Unionists had 
dreamed about But SO inspired revolts іп Libya (led by the Sanusis), Sudan (led by 
Ah Dinar, Sultan of Darfur), British Somali (led by Mullah Muhammad) becanfe a 
threat to the Western powers as long as these operations could be sustained with funds, 
supplies, and men. Other SO guerilla forces fought in Iran, Iraq and went as fgr as 
Afghanistan. 


ص 
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In the final analysis, the Turkish participation in the Great War was а 
desperate effort of a bureaucratic nationalist cadre that hoped to save their 
country from partition and bondage. But their hopes were linked with new 
imperialistic dreams of Pan-Turkism and Pan-Islamism, and were doomed to 
failure. 

The endless and costly; battles, the poor supply systems and frequent 
epidemics rapidly depleted the economic and human resources of Anatolia. 
By the beginning of 1917, the Government began to draft even 17-year old 
boys. In the absence of men, women started working in the fields and gardens. 
Hunger even in rich agricultural sections of the country like Sivas induced 
women to rise in rebellion.® 

Finally in 1918, Mustafa Kemal Pasha, a popular Turkish general, raised 
his voice in protest against the way in which the war was being conducted. 
He was ignored ‘Taking the responsibility on himself, he collected the 
survivors of the Ottoman armies іп Aleppo and withdrew this force behind a 
safe line in the north (a line which later became part of the present Turkish 
border) and organized a line of defence The enemy did not pass this line. 


On October 30, 1918, the Armistice of Mudros ended the hostilities with 
the Ottoman State, now reduced to the size of Anatolia. The Union and 
Progress abolished itself in the last Party congress on the 19th of October and 
the leaders left the country ''to return at a time when they can be judged 
objectively and in dignity ” 

The state of the country when the Armistice was signed was indeed 
pitiful. Anatolian mountains were full of armed deserters (300, 000) who 
often preyed on villages. Villages and fields were left desolate, unattended. 
Not only were all of the men drafted, but most of whatever was raised by the 
women and the disabled was seized. While the poorest strata were dying on 
the battlefields and paying the financial bill of the war, the rich were given 
exemptions from military service for 30 golden liras by the government which 
was suffering under grave financial crises." The almost universal misery of 
the countryside, the obvious discriminatory policies, and increasing corruption 
in government services toward the end of the war, further widened the already 
existing hiatus between the people and their government. It was these 
poverty ridden, tired, reluctant, suspicious and authority-hating people that 
the nationalists led by Mustafa Kemal Pasha resolved to mobilize in the 
desperate struggle for national liberation. 


Concluded 


19 


Тһе data presented above is obtained from four sources. (1) Celal Вауаг, Ben de 
Yazim, ор. cit., Vol. зу, рр 1569 ff. (2) S.S. Aydemir, Enver Pasha, op. cit., Vol. ін, pp. 
192, 538-539; (3) Avcioglu, Milli Kurtulus Tarihi, Vol. i, рр. 59-95 and Rauf Orbay 'in 
Hatiralari, Yakin Tarihimiz, Vol. i, p. 18, ff. quoted in Avcioglu. 
(68)9 Aydemir, ibid., p. 36. 
(69) Larcher, op. cit., p. 602; Avcioglu, loc. cit.. p. 929. 
(70) H. Bayur, op. cit. Vol. ш, p 241; Avcioglu, ibid, p. 926. 


MUSLIMS IN THE DECCAN IN THE MIDDLE AGES: 
AN HISTORICAL SURVEY 


Iftikhar Ahmad Ghauri 


T is a striking historical fact that, though Muslim settlements in the Deccan! 

date from the caliphate of “Abdul Malik bin Marwan? (г. 692-705 А.С) 
and the Muslim political hegemony in Northern India was established four 
centuries later (by Sultan Mahmüd of Ghaznah in 1022), there were fewer 
Muslims іп the South than in the North. Even before the dawn of Islam, 
the Arabs were trading with the coastal towns of the Deccan and their rela- 
tions became closer with the rise of Islam, when the Muslims from Persia also 
joined them. The Mushm settlements were founded particularly on the 
Malabar coast and in Ceylon? Though essentially traders, these Muslims 
by precept and example preached the tenets of Islam wherever they 
went. 

The process of peaceful settlement in the Deccan by the Muslims 
continued and gradually pockets of Muslim population grew up. Amir 
Khusrau has described an interesting incident. *'Alà-ud-Din Khalji’s 
general, Malik-ul-Islam (Malik Kàfür), was pursuing Raja Bir Dhul at 
Kandur (modern Kandur, Trichinopoly District) when he encountered some 
Muslim soldiers of the Hindu Raja and spared their lives only because of 
their faith. Ibn Battutah, in the fourteenth century, also visited several 
Muslim trading settlements and particularly mentioned the mosques in 
Travancore, Malabar, and Karnatak.* The Hindu Rajas showed their good- 
wil to the Muslims, as their presence meant a larger income for their 





(1) In the annals of Muslim India, River Narbada has generally been regarded as the dividing 
line between North and South 


(2) Mahmüd Khan Mahmûd Tarikh-1-Junibi Hind, Bangalore, 1939, p. 53. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Khaza' in-ul-Futuh, British Museum MS Ad 16838, ff. 73b-74a А wrong translation of 
this passage has appeared 1n Elliot and Dowson, History of India as told by Its Historians, 
London, 1871, Vol. III, p 90, that these Muslims were half-Hindus and except for saying 
the Kalimah, were ignorant of the essentials of Islam. The fact, however, 1s that by subtle 
hits and rhetorical reproaches, Amir Khusrau has taunted the Muslims for siding with the 
Hindu Raja. By no stretch of 1magination can this condemnation mean that they were 
half-Hindus. This wrong translation has misled K. Aiyangar (South India and her 
Muhammadan Invaders, London, 1921, p. 55) and Mahmüd Khan (op. cit., p. 72). Hodivals 

ho has critically examined Elliot and Dowson ın his Studies іп Indo-Muslim History has 
#50 not pointed ош this discrepancy. 


(5) The Rehla of Ibn Battütah, Eng. Tr. Agha Mahdi Husain, Baroda, 1953, pp. 180, 185, 187, 
368, 193. . 
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governments. They had also begun to be employed by the Hindu Rajas of 
the Deccan in both civil and military functions, sometimes even as ministers. 
Taqi-ud-Din ‘Abdur Rahman was the minister of Raja Sundar Pandey of 
Ma'bar.$ Bas Deo, the Raja of Fakanur, had about thirty warships and the 
commander of this fleet was a Muslim called Lula’ Earlier the Rashtrakutas 
had also had Arabs and Abyssinians in their armies.2 Not long ago an 
interesting inscription® dated 17 April, 1926, concerning Muhammad Shariar 
Subakta, an Arab feudatory of the Rashtrakuta King Indra II, was discovered, 
wherein it is mentioned that the former donated the village Konaduka in 
the territorial division of Kolimahara and also some land in another village 
Devihara to the temple of a goddess at Samyana (modern Sanjan). 
Muslims were found in the armies of the Hoysalas as well.!° Raja Ballal 
Dev of Dwarsamudra had 20,000 Muslim soldiers in his employ, recruited 
generally from amongst runaways, criminals, robbers and prisoners of war.!! 


Muslim Conquest of the Deccan: The Muslims іп the Deccan were not 
only peaceful traders but some of them appear to have acquired political 
influence’? as well But the latter were Muslims of the North who conquered 
the Deccan as а whole and ruled over the land as a superior power. This 
process was started by ‘Ala-ud-Din Khalji in 1294. His general, Malik Káfür, 
penetrated up to Rameshwaram, the farthest limit of the peninsula and 
reduced the Hindu Rajas to such subordination that they could be regarded 
as part of the Sultanate Тһе aim of his Deccan policy was not annexation, 
but acquisition of the wealth and treasures of the Rajas, including their 
elephants, the most important part of their armies. The work of large-scale 
Muslim colonisation in the Deccan was started by Muhammad bin Tughluq 
when he made Daulatabad the second capital of his empire in 1327. Soon 
Daulatabad grew in importance, and many prominent Muslims were success- 
fully persuaded to settle there permanently.” Though by 1335, Muhammad 

(6) Elltot and Dowson, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 32. 

(7) The ВеШа op. cit , р 184. Fakanur is modern Barkar, a village in the South Kanara 
district of Karnataka 

(8) Muhammad ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, “Тһе Deccan іп the Fifteenth Century,” Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, N.S , 1925, p 569 

(9) У.У Mirashi, “Chichani Plates of the Arab Feudatory Sugatipa,” J.N. Banerjee Volume, 
Calcutta, 1959, pp. 96-109. 

(10) J.D.M. Derrett, The Hoysalas, O.U.P., 1957, pp. 71, 112, 153. 

(11) The Rehla, op. cit., p. 228. From where did such a large number of undesirables come ? 
It appears Ibn Battutah was enraged to find the Muslims fighting the battles of this Hindu 
Raja against Ghiáth'ud-Din, the ruler of Ma'bar and the husband of the sister of Ibn 
Battutah’s wife. 

(12) It seems the Muslims іп the Deccan were politically a factor not to be ignored even a 
century before 1294. They were ruling over the petty principalities and forts scattered 
thither. An epitaph dated 1156 engraved on the tomb of a notable Muslim has been 
deciphered to state that the Muslims had gained possession of the fort of Deorkondah 
(іп Nalgonda District) somewhere towards the close of the eleventh century А.С. or the 
beginning of the twelfth century. Similarly, some more inscriptions in this context hgve 
been found. (Maulvi ‘Abdul Ghafur Khan Rampuri and Maulvi Mir Kazim ‘Ali Khan, 
Eds., Tarikh-1-Deccan, Hyderabad, 1903, Vol. III, p. 560). 

(13) Agha Mahdi Husain, Tughlug Dynasty, Calcutta, 1963, pp. 145, 150, 162. e° 
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bin Tughluq had to give up Daulatabad as the second capital, the city 
emerged as a permanent centre of Muslim power and thereafter remained a 
proud Muslim possession under the Tughluqs, Bahmanis, Mughals and the 
Nizams of Hyderabad, and, therefore, this region was more profoundly 
influenced by Islam than any other part of the Deccan 


That the nature of the conquest and colonisation of the Deccan by 
Delhi was deep-rooted is borne out by the fact that when the latter lost 
control over the former, the Deccan as a whole did not revert to the Hindus, 
but an independent Muslim kingdom emerged in the country between the 
Tapti and the Krishna under the Bahmani Sultans, while 1n Khandesh another 
Muslim dynasty, called the Farüqi, extended as far as the Narbada Тһе 
Bahmani kingdom came into being in 1347, but towards the end of the fifteenth 
century it was tottering Тһе chronic Shi'ah-Sunni differences manifested 
themselves in an acute political struggle between the Deccani and Afaqi'* 
nobles and became an important cause of the decline of the Bahmanis The 
execution of the Pardes: minister, Khwaja Mahmüd Самап, in 1481 
accelerated the centrifugal forces and very soon the dynasty reached the verge 
of extinction owing to the refractoriness of its nobles. Seeing the impending 
decline of the dynasty, the provincial governors and jagirdars strenuously 
exerted themselves to fortify their own positions and as many as eleven of 
them succeeded in carving out independent principalities for themselves.'* 
Out of these eleven grandees six soon disappeared, and about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century we find five kingdoms born out of the ruins of the 
Bahmanıs These five states were Bidar in the centre, Berar in the north, 
Ahmadnager in the north-west, Golkonda in the east and Bijàpur in the 
south-west. 

The ‘Imad Shahis of Berar and the Baridis of Bidar ruled from 1489 to 
1574 and 1488 to 1618, respectively. For the present it is not possible to 
write a true history of these two dynasties, as the records relating to the both 
official and non-official, are still beyond the reach of the historians. What- 
ever little we know about these two states is gathered from the scattered 
incidental references in the literature of their neighbouring states. Ferishta, 
the most eminent historian of those times, failed to get any authentic record 
concerning them and expressed his helplessness in the matter.! Not even а 
surviving vestige of any royal building or work of public utility is ascribed 
to these states." For Ahmadnagar, again, the paucity of material is striking. 
Its history Burhán-i- Ma’ 01и? is not sufficient for our purpose. Whatever little 
we know about Ahmadnagar conveys the impression that it was a badly 
administered state. Hence only the history of Bijapur and Golkonda has 
been attempted by the present writer. 

Composition of the Muslims: The Muslims formed the aristocracy and 
were the favoured children of the state. Тһе higher administrative posts 


(14) For Afagis, see succeeding pages. 
(15)97. Briggs, Ed., Tarikh-i-Ferishta, Lith , Bombay, 1831, Vol. П, p. 14. 
(16) Ibid., Vol П, р. 349. 
(17)eSayyid “АП Bilgrami, Ed., Tárikh-i-Deccan, Lath., Agra, 1900, Vol. П, p, 78. 
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were undoubtedly manned by them. Their Sultan was the lord-paramount 
of the society with clear class distinctions and the aristocracy was the child 
of his authority created solely for his political interests and essentially official 
in character. Generally speaking, the aristocracy was a nobility not by birth 
but by office, enjoying 1ts position by the favour conferred by the Sultan. 
Whosoever won a favour from his sovereign, could become a noble and 
remain so as long as he was considered useful by the king It was very 
difficult for a member of the ruling elite to remain in power if he incurred 
the displeasure of the Sultan. There was, however, a slight element of 
heredity in this system ; though an aristocrat might inherit his father's title, 
he very rarely inherited his post Still, without doubt, they formed a ruling 
class, though not a class of rulers They were not a competent body to 
take decisions, but were merely delegates and servants of the Sultan to 
implement decisions and not to make them. Іп actual practice, however, 
the sovereign often consulted them and paid due regard to their opinions. In 
spite of these limitations, their importance cannot be underestimated ; it can 
be gauged from the fact that they not only manned the bureaucratic machinery 
for the executive work of the government, but all higher administrative 
appointments, both civil and military, were filled by them During critical 
periods, for example, struggles for succession or the regimes of the regents, it 
was mostly their role that shaped the future course of events. 


The ruling elite consisted of the Muslim aristocracy in the higher grades 
and the Hindu aristocracy generally in the lower. By the time the states of 
Bijapur and Golkonda came into being the Muslim aristocracy had clearly 
split itself into two hostile groups, namely, the Dakhnis and the Afagis or 
Gharib-ud-diyar. 

Dakhnis: The term Dakhnis in this context does not imply Hindus, but 
stands for domiciled Muslims who were generally Sunnis, whose ancestors had 
lived there for centuries. Thus, originally they were foreigners and the Deccan 
was the land of their adoption. They consisted of the descendants of five 
classes of Muslim settlers, the early Arab settlers, the Arabs of the Navayat 
clan, immigrants from the North from the days of Khaljis and Tughluqs, 
deserters from the North, including the Amiran-i-Sadah,'* whose revolt led 
to the birth of the Bahmani kingdom, Hindu converts to Islam and Habshis. 


Earliest Arab Settlers : It is generally considered that the earliest Muslims 
to settle in the Deccan were the Arabs of the Navayat clan, who made the 
Konkan their permanent home about the year 701 A C. when they fled from 
Kufah (in the Euphrates Valley) to escape the cruelties of the governor, Hajjaj 
bin Yusuf. Centuries of residence in the Deccan had completely changed 
their manners, culture, mode of living, outlook on life, and even complexion 
They looked on the Deccan as their motherland. 





(18) The Amirün-i-Sadah, (centurians ог Amirs of hundreds) were not only military officers but 
also civil officials having a large staff or establishment. They used to collect taxes in 
groups of about a hundred villages each ( J.R.A.S, July, 1922). See also Sherwani, 
Bahmanis of the Deccan, Hyderabad, 1953, pp. 17 and n. 10, 38. ° 


(19) Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XI, Kolaba and апуга, Bombay, 1883, p. 74; 
Also Vol. XIII, Thana, Bombay, 1882, Pt. I, p. 216, ° 
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Immigrants from the North The task of colonisation from the North was 
started by Muhammad bin Tughluq when he made Daulatabad the second 
capital of his empire іп 1327 Though ultimately he had to abandon this 
project, he successfully persuaded some of the Muslim elite, both Turks and 
Afghans, to settle in the Deccan Their marriages with Hindu women further 
bound them to the soil and by the passage of time they forgot their external 
loyalties The emergence of the Bahmani kingdom ın 1347 virtually sealed 
the border between the North and the South and it was an act of treason if 
any Muslim serving under the Sultanate of Delhi transferred his loyalties to 
the Bahmanis The Muslim immigration from the North to the South became 
more difficult with the rise of independent states like Gujarat, Khandesh and 
Malwa between the Bahmanis and the Delhi empire. 


Deserters from the North It was the successful rebellion of the Amiran-1- 
Sadah against Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq which led to the establish- 
ment of the Bahmani kingdom ? Naturally they had to settle themselves 
permanently in the Deccan The Bahmani Sultans, in order to maintain 
their authority over the vast population of the Hindus, wanted more and 
more Muslims, as their number was as yet quite insufficient to occupy all 
the key posts of the state That 1s why Sultan *Alà-ud-Din Hasan Bahman 
Shah Bahmani (г. 1347-58) had successfully seduced some of the Turkish and 
Afghan nobles from the allegiance of the Tughluq Sultans?! The domicile 
of these chiefs and their descendants in the Deccan and also their marriages 
with Hindu women had made them Dakhnis to the core. They had settled 
in the Deccan with no intention of leaving it and considered it their home 


Hindu Converts to Islam Іп the history of the Muslim Deccan, there is 
no evidence of the forcible conversion of Hindus to Islam Тһе Muslim 
saints, however, appealed to the imagination of the Hindus. Many Hindus 
became their disciples? and some of them became converts to Islam as a 
result of their preachings These Muslim converts took a prominent part 
in political affairs and many of them rose to the highest positions; the most 
conspicuous examples of these were Fathullah ‘Imad Shah of Berar and 
Ahmad Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, the former a progeny of a Hindu of 
Vijayanagar and the latter a Brahman of the same place 43 


Habshis: Another group of the Deccani Muslims was the Habshis, who 
were originally amongst the Afagis They were looked down upon by the 
latter on account of their black colour and also for being Sunnis. Тһе Habshis 
never seem to have been considered as foreigners throughout the history of 
the Deccan, but we always find them making common cause with the Dakhnts. 
It is well known that in the fifteenth century and also in the sixteenth, а 


(20) Burhan-i-Ma athir, BM. MS. Add. 9996, ff 8b-11a 
(21) Briggs, Ed., op. cit., Vol I, рр 528-30. 
(22) The most famous saints were Miran Sayyid Husain, died at Alas near Miraj іп 1188, 
Sayyid *Alà-ud-din, died іп 1253, Sayyid Hisam-ud-Din Tegh Brahnah, died in 1281: 
® vide Muhammad ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, "The Deccan in the Fifteenth Century,” J.A.S.B., Vol. 
XXI, N.N., 1925, p. 570. 
(23% Briggs, Ed., ор. cit., Vol П, pp. 180, 343 
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number of slaves were exported from the Somali coast to India.** They were 
known as Habshis or Abyssinians, which is what many, though not all of 
them, really were. These Habshi immigrants were generally treated asslaves 
or given only petty posts under the Delhi Sultanate and the Mughal Empire, 
but in the Deccan they were afforded full opportunities?’ to distinguish them- 
selves in all walks of life. ` 


A fagis or Gharib-ud-Dvyàr :* They were generally Shi'ah. They did not 
come from the North or the North-West passes but directly by sea from Iran 
or Iraq. Most of them were Sayyids of Karbala and Najaf or Persians from 
Sistan and Gilan. "They were lured by the bright prospects offered by the 
Bahmani Sultans. 


When the Bahmani Sultans failed to seduce a large number of Muslims 
from their loyalty to the Delhi Sultanate in order to fill the higher posts of 
the state, they hit upon a new idea  Tàj-ud-Din Firoz Shah Bahmani (1397- 
1422) sent a number of empty ships every year to Iran and Iraq inviting 
soldiers of repute, artisans, men of letters, etc., to settle in the Deccan and 
enjoy royal favours. This policy was continued by his successors with varying 
success. It appeared to Sultan Shihab-ud-Din Ahmad I (1422-36) that if he 
could persuade any leading mystic to come to his country, his innumerable 
disciples and followers might follow him. Probably this was one of the 
motives which urged him to invite Shah Ni‘matullah from Kirmàn to settle 
in his kingdom 26 The latter refused to come but sent his son Khalilullah. 
The Sultan promoted his brother, Nurullah, to the rank of Malik-ul- 
Mashá'ikh." After Shah Ni‘matullah’s death in 1431, his whole family 
migrated to Bidar and was highly favoured by the Sultan. 


It was a declared policy of the Bahmanis to accord preferential treatment 
to these newcomers. Those possessing exceptional merit were highly honoured, 
the most conspicuous examples being the two Afag? Governors Yusuf ‘Adil 
Khan and Quli Qutb-ul-Mulk, who founded the kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Golkonda, respectively. 


(24) C.F. Buckingham, "Ambo Gesen and Asirgarh," Journal of Semitic Studies, Manchester, 
April, 1957, p. 182. 


(25) The Habshis reached their zenith in Bengal, when for six years (1487-93) they actually 
ruled the land as sovereigns, though their reign was a dark chapter in the history of 
Bengal. (Sir J N. Sarkar, Ed , History of Bengal, Dacca, 1948, Vol. II, pp. 138-41). 


ж [Afaqi or Gharib-ud-Diyar or Gharib are practically interchangeable terms which technically 
connote newcomers from over the seas | Etymologically the word “Gharib” has little 
to do with poverty, as Is generally understood and it only indicated those who left the 
country of their birth for another land to earn their livelihood but eventually made the 
latter their home—Ed.] 


(26) Briggs, Ed., op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 634-5. 
(27) Burhan-i-Ma’athir, BM. MS Add. 9996, f. 57. 


Hadrat Gesu Бага2--а prominent saint—came from Delhi to Gulberga in 1401 inthe 
reign of Sultan Firoz Shah Bahmani and settled there. His ‘urs 18 even now celebrated 
with great reverence every year for three days from 15 to 17 Dhul-Qa'dah (Wagi'át-i- 
Mamlukat-i- Bijapur, Vol. HI, pp. 532-3). ° 
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The Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda also continued the policy of inviting 
foreign Muslims, but there were clear differences in regard to the working of 
this policy. All the rulers of Golkonda were Shi'ah and most of them pre- 
ferred Shi'ah immugrants. That is why the Shi‘ahs generally flocked to 
Golkonda, where they were sure of gaining a respectable livelihood. Not all 
the rulers of Bijápur were Shi'ah, and such of them as belonged to this faith 
were not anti-Sunni іп their conduct. Therefore, both Shi'ahs and Sunnis 
settled in this kingdom 

Deserters from the North: The establishment of the Mughal Empire unseated 
the Afghans from their exalted position and most of the Suris and Lodis 
migrated from the North and settled generally in Bijapur. Khan Jahan 
Lodr's rebellion against Shah Jahan brought more Afghans to the kingdom 
of Bijapur. These immigrants were in most cases Sunnis, but they refused to 
join the Dakhnis and preferred an alliance with the Ghavibs. Bitter rivalry 
existed between the two groups The Dakhnis were too few to fill all the 
high-ranking posts of the Bahmanis and the latter were forced to encourage 
immigration of Muslims from foreign countries. The Bahmani Sultans found 
the Gharibs more enterprising and energetic than the Dakhnis and hence it 
was their declared policy that they should be accorded preferential treatment 
in matters of state services and jagirs At first, the Dakhnis did not mind 
this discriminatory policy, but when they found the Gharibs growing more 
and more important, their bitter jealousy. was aroused Ав the Gharibs grew 
in number, the rivalry became correspondingly greater The Ghavibs were 
generally Shi‘ah and the Dakhnis were mostly Sunni; this religious difference 
added fuel to the fire. Their mutual hatred often manifested itself with 
dangerous consequences to one another In 1447, Sultan 'Alà-ud-Din Ahmad 
II sent Malik-ut-Tujjar Khalaf Hasan as the head of an army”? composed 
of the Dakhnis and the Ghavibs against the refractory chiefs of Konkan. The 
expedition was eminently successful, and a Hindu chief, Raja Shankar Rao 
Shirke, became a convert to Islam and also offered to guide the victorious 
army through dense forest routes against the seat of the rebels. The Dakhnis 
did not wish to accomplish the hazardous task ahead and remained in the 
background, but the Gharibs proceeded onward and hundreds of them were 
butchered, including Khalaf Hasan himself, through the treachery of Shankar 
Rao Shirke, who managed thus foul play by secretly informing the hostile 
Raja of Sangameshwar of the coming danger. Тһе surviving Gharibs held 
the Dakhnis responsible for this disaster, the latter, fearing reproach from 
the Sultan, through a master stroke of diplomacy, managed to convince him 
beforehand of the rebelliousness of the Ghavibs. The Sultan, in a state of 
intoxication ordered their destruction and, accordingly about 7,000 Gharibs, 
including their children were butchered at СһаКап, among them 1,200 
Sayyids from Medina and Karbala.? Some of the survivors, however, 


(28) The discussion of this incident ıs based on Burhdn-1-Ma’athir, BM. MS. Add. 9996, 
ff. 68b-71a, and Briggs, Ed., op. cit., Vol. І, ipp. ‘648-50 See also Sherwani, op. cit, 
@hapter 8, pp. 240-43. 

(29) Briggs, Ed., op. cit , Vol. I, pp. 649-50 Chakan 1s twenty miles north of Poona District, 
he number of persons killed at Chakan seems to be an exaggeration, but shows the 
bitterness of feelings. 
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managed to reach the Sultan and convinced him of their іппосепсе. The 
Sultan was ashamed of his folly and in vengeance ordered the slaughtering 
of the Dakhnis. The relations between the two factions after these ghastly 
incidents became very strained and each was on the look out for an 
opportunity to ruin the other. It was under the premiership of Khwaja 
Mahmiid Самғап that both the factions were at peace, thanks to his magnani- 
mous policy towards them. His execution іп 1481 brought about by the 
intrigues of the Dakhn?s brought the Bahmani kingdom to the verge of ruin.?? 
This grave injustice so much exasperated the Gharib nobles that they left the 
capital for their jagirs without taking any formal permission from Sultan 
Muhammad Shah Bahmani. This act on the part of the Gharibs afforded 
an opportunity to the Dakhnis to capture power for themselves. Hasan 
Nizáàm-ul-Mulk became the Prime- Minister and therefore the supreme power 
in the state. He was also raised to the rank of Malik Na’ib. Muhammad 
Shah Bahmani died in 1482 and was succeeded by the minor Mahmud 
Shah Bahmani. Malik Na’ib became a member of the council of regency. 
On the occasion of the coronation, when the nobles from all parts of the 
kingdom had gathered in the capital, a conspiracy was hatched by the Dakhnis 
to assassinate the Gharibs, including Yusuf Adil Khan. The plot leaked out 
and, in consequence, Bidar, the capital, was the scene of disorders for about 
three months At long last, the Ghavtbs retired to their respective jagirs, 
leaving Malik Na’ib at the helm of affairs in the capital.*! 


The regency lasted hardly four years Owing to the selfishness of its 
members, the Bahmani kingdom was tottering. The supporters of Malik 
Nà'ib, including the Habshis, had become estranged from him. His confidant, 
Dilpasand Khan Deccani, acting under the instigation of Sultan Mahmüd 
Shah Bahmani, assassinated Malik Na'ib?? Now the Pardesis gained power 
and the Deccanis in sheer retaliation attempted to assassinate the Sultan, but 
the Turkish guards were too alert and the conspirators were done to death in 
large numbers? (November, 1487). Тһе Sultan, very much pleased at his 
escape, ordered a general slaughter of the Deccanis and the confiscation of 
their assets. “his massacre lasted for three days апа, it is said, stopped only 
at the entreaties of Shah Muhibbullah, who was himself а Pardesi. The 
rule of Qasim Barid, a Turkish noble, as the Vakil was intolerable for the 
Deccanis. Ahmad Nizam-ul-Mulk, son of the late Malik Na’ib, was the first 
amongst them to secede and form the independent state of Ahmadnagar in 
1490, and other nobles followed suit Thus the Bahmani kingdom was 
ultimately destroyed mainly owing to the animosity of these two groups 


The states of Bijapur and Golkonda had inherited this spirit of rivalry 
and hostility among their aristocracy from the parent Bahmani kingdom. 
The rulers' attitude often exacerbated their feelings. "Thus if he was a pro- 
Deccani, the Dakhnis would gain all important posts to the neglect of the 
Pardesis and the latter, in desperation, would start subversive activities 


(30) Vide details in H.K. Sherwani, op. cit., pp. 333-6. e 
(31) Briggs, Ed., op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 703-4. 
(32) Ibid., pp. 708-9. А ° 


(33) Ibid., p. 709. 
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against the state. This has been a striking feature in the history of all these 
states in general and of Bijapur in particular. Тһе regency of Kamal Khan 
Deccani was very troublesome for the Gharibs, who ultimately succeeded in 
undermining his authority altogether. Ismà'il ‘Adil Khan, who owed 
his throne to the steadfast loyalty of the Gharibs, was always hostile to the 
Dakhnis and the Habshis.** Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I was pro-Deccani to the 
core and had removed all Gharibi nobles from higher posts, the only exception 
being Asad Khàn Làri When the Dakhnis found the Sultan in their favour, 
they wished to exploit him against Asad Khan Lari According to Ferishta,?? 
the Dakhnis were burning with jealousy at his great success and declared to 
the Sultan that Asad Khàn Lari , while carrying out his orders for the arrest 
of the wife and children of Ramaray's brother, had accepted a huge bribe 
from them and not deposited the amount in the state treasury Тһе Sultan 
believed this mere hearsay, but preceiving it inexpedient to arrest him in 
public, intrigued with Yusuf Shahna, his Vakil and Mir Jumla, a Dakhni, to 
capture Asad Khan Lari and present him to the court; but this was in vain, 
as the latter was more than a match for them. This account given by 
Ferishta is contradicted by the Portuguese historian Faria Y. Souze, who has 
categorically stated’ that in 1544 Asad Khan Lari was intriguing with the 
Portuguese to have the Sultan deposed and in return for this help offered 
them Konkan, the annual income of which was one million ducats? They 
were wavering but were ultimately persuaded against it. On the very 
surface, the evidence of the Portuguese seems weighty. Asad Khan Lari 
could not afford to be loyal to a staunchly pro-Dakhni Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I, 
as his own safety was always in danger owing to the unending intrigues of 
the Dakhnis, If the Sultan was kind to him on a certain day, on the very 
next day the situation could take a turn for the worse Therefore, if he 
intrigued with the Portuguese to have the Sultan deposed, we should not be 
surprised at all. The trouble with Ferishta is that he is ever ready to defend 
a Shi'ah as against a Sunni. Similarly in 1555, the Gharibi nobles caused 
great trouble to the Sultan, and the version of Ferishta in this context is 
Interesting. According to him, the Gharibs, again in 1555, whispered to 
the Sultan that the loyalty of his commander-in-chief Saif Khàn A'in u'l- 
Mulk, was doubtful and that, being a Shi‘ah, he was in secret correspondence 
with Husain Nizam Shah This actually occurred when the Sultan was 
fighting a battle against the ruler of Ahmadnagar at Sholapur, and this 


(34) Briggs, Ed., op. cit , Vol. IT, p. 31. 
(35) Ibid., p. 52. 


(36) Manuel de Faria Y. Souza, Asia Portuguesa, Lisbon, 1666-75, Vol. IT, p. 138. This isa 
lengthy history of the Portuguese activities in Asia and Africa containing several significant 
references to Byapur. The author uses a number of sources both manuscript and 
published, which are classified іп his Preface. 


(37) The Florin was minted in Florence from 1252 A.C. and its weight was 54 grains. It 
was copied by the Venetians in 1284 as the ducat, later called sequin. The British 
sovereign (£ 1) weighed 123 grains from 1817 onwards, ducat was, therefore, worth 54/ 
123 or about 9 shillmgs. Vide Encyclopaedia Britannica, articles on “Numismatics,” 
e “Ducat,” “Sequin” and “Sovereign ” 


(38),Briggs, Ed., op. cit., Vol. П, pp. 61-3. 
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unnerved him so much that, without conducting any inquiry into the matter, 
he fled from the battlefield, leaving the foe victorious without striking a 
blow. The Portuguese evidence?° confirms again the rebelliousness of the 
Bijapuri nobles, which should mean only the Gharibs here. They wanted 
to depose the Sultan by any means, fair or foul, and renewed the offer to the 
Portuguese of the fertile territory of Konkan, if they helped them in their 
designs. The Portuguese again refused to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
Bijapur. It 1s curious that Ferishta does not find fault with the Shi'ah nobles, 
his co-religionists, but spares no pains to place the blame only on the Sunnis. 


Under ‘Ali “Adil Shah I, the Gharibs were in power to the disgust of 
the Dakhnis and Mustafa Khan Ardistani, who after the battle at Bannihatti 
(1565) had joined the service of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I as his premier noble.” 
Ibrahim “Adil Shàh II, though a pro-Dakhni, was а peace-loving sovereign 
and preserved peace between the two factions. This is also true of his 
successors, Muhammad ‘Adil Shah and “АН ‘Adil Shah II. With the accession 
of the minor, Sikandar ‘Adil Shah, the old enmity between the two factions 
was revived. When the Dakhnis seized power, they monopolised all the key 
posts and harassed the GAaribs as much as they could, and similarly when 
the Gharibs were in power, they retaliated with vengeance against their 
opponents Their mutual jealousies and bickerings were ultimately res- 
ponsible for the extinction of the ‘Adil Shahi dynasty. 


A conspicuous feature of the Qutb Shahi history is that the Gharibs were 
in power throughout and the Dakhnis were generally treated as the step- 
children of the state. Muhammad-Quli Qutb Shah was a great patron of 
the Gharibs and it is strange that, under him the Dakhnis made a fairly 
successful attempt at the annihilation of the Gharibs. The Sultan was busy 
indulging in merriment at midnight when some drunken Gharibs broke open 
the gate of the Bagh-i-Duazdah, in order to pass the night there. The 
gatekeeper immediately reported the matter to ‘Ali Aqa, the Kotwal, who 
was a Dakhni ‘The latter lost no time in passing the report on to the Sultan 
and explained it to him in such a way that the latter lost his temper. In a 
fit of rage and drunkenness, he ordered slaughter of the Gharibs. Within a 
few hours one hundred of them, including many Sayyids, were killed and 
their houses were looted and subsequently burnt It was only when Mir 
Jumla Mirza Muhammad Amin Ispahani convinced the Sultan of his folly 
that the slaughter was stopped." The Sultan was highly penitent for this 
blunder. Тһе long supremacy of the Pardesis was smashed for ever when 
Abu! Hasan Qutb Shah dismissed the Vakil Sayyid Muzaffar and Musa 
Khan, governor of the Karnatak, and had them replaced by the Brahman 
brothers Madanna and Akanna, respectively, either at the end of 1674 or 
about 1675. They, for the first time in the history of Golkonda, pursued а 
thoroughly pro-Dakhni policy, displaced a large number of Gharibs, and 
patronised the Dakhnis.  Madanna enlisted many Hindus in the state 


(39) Manuel de Faria Y. Souza, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 292-3. e 

(40) Briggs, Ed., op. cit., Vol. II, p. 83. 

(41) Khafi Khan, Muntakhab-ul-Lubab, Vol. ІП, pp. 387-8, and the Tarikh-i-Muhammad Qutb 
Shahi, BM. MS. Add. 6542, ff. 170b-171a. 
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services; his brother Akanna was promoted ав Majmu'adar,? Asanna, his 
cousin, was ‘appointed governor of Warangal, and Yankanna, his nephew, 
was honoured with the title of Rustam Rao. These events exasperated the 
‘Deccanis (Muslims) in general and Pardests in. particular and ultimately 
contributed to the extinction of the house of the Qutb Shahs. 


Appointments : "There 1s no data available on the system of appointments 
to the higher posts, but 1t can be safely présumed that tliis was a prerogative 
of the Sultan Every candidate for superior service had first of all to seek a 
patron, either his own relative or a member of his own caste or tribe, who 
would recommend him to the king. The status, qualifications, reputation, 
and the number of followers, if any, were taken into consideration at the time 
of his appointment. For example, the Peshwa, who was the highest officer 
in the kingdom next only to the king, had to be a person on whose integrity, 
intrepidity and loyalty fullest rehance could be placed. It was really a 
good fortune of these states that many a time they had Peshwas of the 
ideal type. The Peshwa Mustafa Kban Ardistani, the strong man of Bijapür, 
was invited to the Peshwaship by ‘Ali “Adil Shah I, owing to his great fame 
as an administrator and a soldier. The Sultan placed unbounded confidence 
in him and even entrusted his royal seal to him for the authentication 
of state orders. Тһе Peshwa not only strove to extend the boundaries of the 
state but also created a fleet of 180 ships that plied the sea from the coast 
of Gujarat to the Bay of Bengal In order to spread the fame of his royal 
master far and wide, he also kept up correspondence with the prominent 
rulers of the age, such as the Ottoman Sultan Sulaiman the Magnificent, 
Shah Tahmasp of Persia, and Akbar the Great, Mughal Emperor. There 
was also an annual interchange of gifts between the Sultan and these rulers. 
Another prominent Peshwa of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I was Afdal Khan Shirazi,** 
the fame of whose scholastic attainments and unimpeachable integrity 
reached from Persia and secured for him the post of the Peshwa of Bijapür. 
Thanks to his efforts, his tenure of office witnessed a wonderful congregation 
of learned men in Bijapür, all іп the pay of the state. Не was also an 
administrative genius and was the first to plan the departmentalisation of 
the machinery of the state 45 | 


Іп the Kingdom of Golkonda, the most famous Peshwa was Mir 
Muhammad Momin Astrabadi, one of the most learned men of the age, in 
the reign of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah It was under his enlightened 
Peshwaship that Golkonda emerged as a prosperous and enlightened state. 
His pupil ‘Allamah Ibn Khatun was the famous Peshwa of ‘Abdullah Qutb 
Shah. Іп 1675, Abu Hasan Qutb Shah appointed the Brahman Madanna 
to this post, The appointment of a Hindu to such an exalted post was un- 
precedented in the annals of the Dakhni states. 





(42) Tàrikh-i-Muhammad Qutb Shahi, f. 167a. 

(43% Basatin-us-Salatin, рр. 133-7. 

(44) Ibid., pp. 130-2. 

(45» Tadhkirat-ul-Muluk, Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, Persian Supplement, 189, ff. 83b-84b. 
e 
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Under the Bahmanis, we hear of some sort of Mansabdari system.“ 
The governor of a province was a commander of 2,000, ап Amir-ul-Umara 
of 1,500, the Vakil of 1,200, and the rest of the aristocracy commanded troops 
ranging in number from 1,000 to 100. We do not know clearly whether the 
‘Adil Sháhs or the Qutb Shàhs also followed this system. In the history of 
these states, there are a few references to such ranks but not enough to be 
conclusive. For example, Mustafa Khàn Ardistani commanded the rank of 
22,000," and Shahji Bhonsle** was the commander of 5,000. "These few 
references add to the confusion and lead us to assume that in these states 
emphasis was laid not on the rank, i.e., the number of troops, but on the jagir 
granted to the aristocracy. There was also no differentiation of functions. 
Every commander was supposed to be a good administrator as well. 


Economic Position of the Ruling Elite and Nature of the Jagir System: The 
states of Bijápur and Golkonda had inherited the Jagir system from the parent 
Bahmani kingdom. 


A jagir was granted to an official in return for his services to the state. 
Sometimes the theologians and those well versed in various sciences and 
literature were also the recipients ofsuch grants of land revenue in recognition 
of their merits, but they were not expected to maintain any troops for the state. 
From the income of the jagir, a jagirdar was required to defray the cost of 
maintaining the area under his jurisdiction, to meet the expenses, and to remit 
a fixed amount annually to the royal treasury. In theory, the jagirdar was a 
creature of the state and could be deprived of his holding or transferred to 
another place at the pleasure of the Sultan; but, in actual practice, he obeyed 
the sovereign only if he found the latter strong enough to enforce obedience. 
Any weakness in the central government was exploited by him. It is difficult 
to find instances of forcible transfer of jagirdars in the sixteenth-century 
history of these states. Тһе umara* usually resided in the capital to play 
the game of politics and left the administration of their jagirs in the hands 
of their agents. Asad Khan Lari, the premier noble of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah 
I, was usually absent from his jagir, and was either in the capital or on military 
expeditions.” Shahji Bhonsle's agent in Poona was Dadaji Konadev. 


In the seventeenth-century history of the Deccan states, one does come 
across instances of forcible transfers of jagirs, sometimes even of their confis- 
cation. This was due to the growing might of the state expressed in standing 
armies, hitherto lacking. In 1643, Muhammad ‘Adil Shah became displeased 
with his prominent noble Mustafa Khan; not only were he and two of his 
sons arrested and their jagirs confiscated, but it was feared that even his 
favourites holding important posts would also suffer That is why Rida 


(46) Briggs, Ed , op cit., Vol. I, p 616. 
(47) Basatin-us-Salatin, p. 136. 
(48) Balkrishna, Shivaj the Great, Bombay, 1932, p. 132. 


(49) Unlike the Mughal system of Mansabdari, there is no statistica! data available concerning 
these Deccan states to determine how an official could be classified as an Amir. If can 
be presumed that only the bigger jagirdars were called тага. 


(50) Briggs, Ed., op. cit., Vol. П, pp. 51, 52. ° 
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Muhammad Raja, the Havaldar of Kondan, who was a creature of Mustafa 
Khan, fearing severe penalties from the Sultan, fled from the kingdom and, 
with the help of the Portuguese, managed to escape from India.*' Similarly, 
in Golkonda, several examples of this type are on record. Khwaja Afdal 
Turk,?? who acted as sarkhail under Muhammad Qutb Shah for nine years 
and had also a jagir yielding an annual income of 100,000 huns, had to give 
it up in favour of Mir Muhammad Taqi Tabataba’i under orders from the 
Sultan. This jagir was restored to him in the beginning of the reign of 
‘Abdullah Qutb Shàh on the strong recommendation of Mansür Khan 
Habashi, the Mir Jumla. Malik ‘Ambar, a prominent jagirdar under 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah, Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah and Muhammad Qutb 
Shah (whose annual income from his jagir amounted to 100,000 huns), had 
to surrender it under orders from ‘Abdullah Qutb Shah. 


Unlike the Mughal Mansabdar, the Deccani jagirdar was not a state 
official by virtue of his post. Owing to the smaller number of the Muslim 
Umara in the Deccan, he could get both a jagir and an administrative post. 
In other words, he used to have double income, but this was not usually the 
case under the Mughals, where a jagir meant payment for services rendered 
anywhere in the Empire. The Muslim Deccani Umara were the favoured 
children of the state. They were treated with extreme generosity, receiving 
liberal pensions, jagirs, and unlimited licence to plunder,” particularly during 
a war. 


In addition to the income from the jagirs, the Muslim nobles of Bijapür 
sometimes obtained considerable gifts from the Portuguese in cash and kind, 
and in turn, they would persuade the Sultan to grant trade concessions to 
these foreigners, In |1697, for example, Sayyidi Rihan, on account of these 
services, had obtained a handsome present from the Portuguese in such secrecy 
that his rival, Mustafa Khan, could not know of it. In 1641, the Dutch, 
by their rich gifts to the royal favourites obtained trade concessions from 
Muhammad ‘Adil Shah. 

Under the Mughals, the escheat system was meant to clear the outstand- 
ing arrears of debt from the deceased officials and, after their settlement, the 
balance, if any, was returned to legal heirs. Whether the same system of 
escheat prevailed in these states, one cannot say with certainty. The only 
known case on record about escheat is that of Asad Khan Lari, the premier 
noble of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah. This Amir owed nothing to the state, but 


(51) Pandurangar S $ Pissurlencer, Ed , Assentos do Conselho do Estado, Bastora, (Goa), 1953 
Vol. II, p. 458, (These are the decisions of the Council of State of Portuguese India and 
its first three volumes cover the years 1618-58). 


(52) Hadigat-us-Salatin, Vol. І, р 30. 
(53) Ibid. 


(54) Notes оп ‘Adil Shahi History, based on Persian sources no longer extant, BM. MS. Add. 
29209, 1,440b. 


(56) Pissurlencer, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 166. 
(56) Ibid., pp. 312-6. 
(5%) Basatin-us-Salatin, p. 63. 


е 
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his wealth had excited the greed of the Sultan and that is why his 320 
elephants and 400 horses were confiscated and the remaining wealth in cash 
and kind was restored to the dependants — Still it 1s difficult to believe that 
the jagirs were hereditary. They were granted to the incumbent during the 
pleasure of the Sultan and could be confiscated any time depending on 
circumstances. Іп any case, they could be held only during the life-time of 
the official and had to be renewed to his progeny at the pleasure of the Sultan. 


The Sultan was often considerate to the dependants of the deceased Amir ` 
and Miráih lands were generally granted to them for their maintenance 5% 
John Fryer's statement?? to the contrary in this context does not seem to be 
in accordance with facts, he has cited no instances to substantiate his asser- 


tion. 


ERI AOI A D We a RE се 

(58) J. Grant Duff, History of the Mahrattas, London, 1878, Vol. П, p. 26. Miràáth land was 

a hereditary jagir on the condition that the state dues were paid regularly. It had the 
important privilege of selling or transferring the rights of occupancy any time. 


(59) W. Crook, Ed, New Account of East India and Persia, Hakulyt, London, 1909, Vol. I, 
p. 83. 


. 

(The present writer is grateful to Professor J.B. Harrison, an authority on the 

Portuguese, who kindly allowed him to examine his vast records on the subject and 
references 36, 39, 51, 55 and 56 of this article are actually taken from his archives).e 


AL-BIRUNI’S LONGITUDES AND THEIR CONVERSION 
INTO MODERN VALUES 


Hasan Askari Kazmi 


HE purpose of this brief study is to evolve a workable formula for the 
conversion of al-Birüni's longitudes into Greenwich longitudes. From 
this formula it may also be possible to check up the correctness or otherwise 
of the longitudes as given by al-Birüni, and also to locate, as far as possible 
the then known, but now lost, places on a modern map. This study does 
not concentrate on al-Birüni's methodology of determining the longitudes, 
which no doubt is of great interest ; instead, it seeks to examine how far this 
evolved formula can be used as a systematic method in eliminating the 
errors, if any, that crept into al-Birüni's calculations. 


Al-Birüni has given a comprehensive table of longitudes and latitudes 
of places in his famous work Qanin al-Mas'idi,! in which about six hundred 
towns and places are mentioned. The places which have been mentioned 
in the table are the well-known medieval names and they cover almost the 
whole of the then known inhabitable part of the earth, that is, the Oekumene. 
Since the present study is entirely based on that table, it would be worthwhile 
to highlight its salient features as they would help in assessing the validity 
of the formula. It may, however, be pointed out that only such salient points 
of the table have been taken into consideration as are relevant to the present 
context, and they are given below: 


(i) The towns in al-Birüni's table have been arranged according to their 
location in a particular ‘Climate.’ Besides seven ‘Climates,’ the table has 
four additional ‘latitudinal belts,’ three being in the south of the ‘First 
Climate’ and the fourth to the north of the ‘Seventh Climate.’ This broad 
division into ‘Climates’ and ‘Belts,’ each of which has a fixed latitudinal 
extent, is of great help in checking up the correctness of the latitude of a place 
in case its value exceeds the limit of its ‘latitudinal belt’ or ‘Climate’ in which 
it has been placed. 


(ii) In subsequent serialization in a particular ‘latitudinal belt? or 
‘Climate’ the towns have been arranged on the basis of longitudinal rather 
than latitudinal value. In a ‘Belt’ or ‘Climate’ the towns have been placed 
in the ascending order of their longitudes and generally there seems little or 
no deviation from this rule. This fact is very important in the present con- 
text of study as it helps in finding out the correct longitude of a place from 
thè neighbouring places, in case there is an error. 





(1)ДІ-Вігілі, Оапйп al-Mas‘adi, Hyderabad, 1954-56, pp. 547-579. 
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It would be in the fitness of things to point out here that there are 
examples of such inconsistencies and errors? in the table as аге obvious from 
the given longitudes of Socotra (60 degrees 30 minutes), Lamri (127 degrees), 
Setabandhu (119 degrees), Apsur (114 degrees 10 minutes), Banvas (110 
degrees 30 minutes), Panjayavar (117 degrees) and Ramsher (118 degrees), 
to name a few. Тһе reasons for such inconsistencies may be as follows: 


(a) Al-Birüni himself might have ascertained the longitude wrongly and 
as such made the erroneous entry in this table or inadvertently made the 
placing of one town along with its longitude over the other where it did not 
fit in or at the time of preparing the script of the table, written the longitude 
before the name of the town which it did not belong to or vice versa. 


(b) The copyist who prepared the copy of the manuscript might have 
“copied the figures of longitudes wrongly or, lacking professional integrity, 
made alterations in the text to escape the painful process of finding out from 
other sources what he could not read or understand. ` 


(c) Both al-Birüni and the copyist might have fallen a victim of the 
same error. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF AL-BrruNI’s AND MODERN LONGITUDES 


Тһе basic difference in al-Birüni's longitudes and the modern ones is 
that in the former the longitudes have been determined from the western- 
most point in North Africa, i.e., Susul Aqsa,’ while in the latter they are given 
„with reference to the meridian which passes through Greenwich. It has been 
found, with a fair degree of accuracy, that the longitudinal difference between 
‘these two initial meridians amounts to 14 degrees 28 minutes* and consequently 
it would mean that al-Birüni's longitudes would be ahead of their modern 
counterparts by that value. However, when this value is deducted from the 
longitudes given by al-Birüni then in no case do the results come nearer to 
the modern values, as would be seen from Table I given below. In the table 
which follows some thirty well-known pláces have been taken at random and 
arranged in the ascending order of their longitudes. 


ГТавһк I 





(2) АІ-Вігіш, Qanzn al-Mas'üdi, Hyderabad, 1954-56, pp. 548-50. 

(3) Sen, S.N., 'Al-Birüni on the Determination of Latitude and Longitude іп India.’ Paper 
presented to Symposium on al-Birüni and Indian Sciences, I.N.S.A., New Delhi, 
November, 8-9, 1971. e 

(4) Barni, S.H., 'Al-Birüni and his Magnum Opus al-Qanün ul-Mas'üdi, Qanán al-Mas‘idi, 
Op. cit., p. XXXV. ° 
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рыны... ی‎ лк  ټ ن‎ —————————————HÁHÁHMRMÁM S 
Value obtaıned 








AlBirüni's by subtracting ' Modern Difference 

S. No. Towns and places longitudes 14d. 28m. longitudes еп 
from (2) (3) & (4) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) , 

1. Tunis 29d. 0m 14d 32m. 104. 3m E. + 4d.29m 
2; +“ Tripoli 37d. Om. 12d.32m. 13d.13m.E - 0d.4lm 
3. Barka 42d.45m. 28d.17m. 22d. Om.E. + 6d.17m 
4. Alexandria 524 Om. 37d.32m. 29d.45m.E + 7d.47m 
5. Asyut 54d.20m. 39d. 2m. 31d. Sm.E. + 7d.57m 
6. Cairo 54d.40m. 39d 12m. 31d.13m.E. + 7d 59m 
7. El-Faiyum 54d 50m 39d.22m. 30d.S0m.E. + 8d.32m 
8. Nablus 55d.50m. 41d.22m. 35d.17m E + 6d. 5m. 
. 9. Aswan 564. Om. 41d.32m. 32d.59m.E. + 8d.33m. 
10. Damascus 60d. Om. 45d.32m 36d.18m.E. + 9d.14m. 
11. Homs 61d. 0m. 46d 32m. 32d.49m.E. +13d.13m. 
12. Hali 66d.20m. 51d.52m. 4ld.51m.E. +104. Im. 
13. Ana 68d.30m. 54d. 2m. 42d. От.Е +144. 2m 
14. Hit 69d. Om. 54d.32m. 42d.48m.E. +11d.44m. 
15. Babylon 69d.10m. 54d.42m. 45d S5m.E. + 8d 47m. 
16. Hadhramaut Tid. Om 56d 32m. 43d.25m.E +134. 7m. 
17. Shiraz 78d.35m. 64d. 7m. 52d.38m.E. +11d.29m. 
18. Debal 92d 30m. 784. 2m. 67d. Om.E +114. 2m. 
19. Nirun 94d 30m. 80d. 2m. 68d.30m.E. --11432т. 
20. Bamhanva 95d. Om. 80d.32m. 68d 30m.E +124. 2m. 
21. Sanam 96d.10m. 81d.42m. 70d 17m E. +11d.25m. 
22. Anhilwara 98d.20m. 83d.52m. 72d. 5m.E. +114 47m. 
23. Khambayat 99d.20m 84d.52m. 724 42m E. +12d.10m. 
24. Dhar 100d.15m. 85d47m. 754 Sm.E. +10d.42m. 
25 Bharoch 1014. 5ш. 86d 37m. 734.10 E. +13d.27m. 
26. Mahura 1044. Om. 89d.32m. 77а 48m E +114 14m. 
„21; Ргауар 106d.20m 91d 52m. 81d.50m.E +10d. 2m. 
28. Kankarah 107d. 0m. 92d.32m. 81d.40m E +10d.52m 
29. Banarasi 107d.20m. 92d 52m 82а 37m.E. +10d.15m. 
30 Gangasayar 110d.40m. 96d.12m. 87d.50m.E + 8d.22m 


From the above table it would be clear that the difference between the 
values of modern longitudes shown in column (4) of the table, and the value 
obtained by subtracting 14 degrees 28 minutes from al-Birüni's longitudes 
in column (2), is not the same everywhere nor does it follow any uniform 
pattern of variation. For example, in the case of Tunis the difference is only 
4 degrees 29 minutes, while in other cases, except that of Tripoli, the differ- 
ence varies between 6 and 13 degrees. Moreover, it could be noted from the 
table that up to 60 degrees of al-Birüni's longitude, i.e., up to Damascus, the 
difference is comparatively less than that of places beyond it and further 
east. Of course, there are exceptions on either side of 60 degrees where it 
comes down to as small a difference as 41 minutes in the case of Tripoli on 
the one side and 8 degrees 22 minutes for Gangasayar on the other side. 
Generally to the east of Damascus the difference runs between 11 and 13 
degrees and in one case it goes even higher than that. The difference in the 
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case of Апа may be noted where it is 14 degrees 2 minutes. Another point 
of great consequence is that the difference is always on the plus side, i.e., the 
value arrived at after subtracting 14 degrees 28 minutes from al-Birüni's 
longitudes; again, the exception is Tripoli where it is on the negative side. 
Thus from this study it is now clear that 14 degrees 28 minutes is not the 
common difference between al.Birüni's and the modern longitudes and that 
by deducting or adding this value to al-Birüni's longitudes, the modern value 
cannot be found out. 

As a matter of fact the difference between modern longitudes and 
al-Birüni's, as is evident from Table II, is so great and inconsistent that this 
difference cannot be considered as workable media in transferring one longitude 
into another. 


TABLE II 


ранны дн TE EE اا ا‎ саннан ананын кенен пн Ie EEE ARETE, 
Difference between. 





КЕСІК Difference two consecutive 
Al-Biriini’s Modern а 
S.No. Towns and places Jon gitudes longitudes ado ) ‚ longitudes 
Al-Birüni's Modern 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5а) (5b) 
1. Tripoli 37d. Om. 13d 13m.E. 23d.47m. 
2. Barka 42d.45m. 22d. Om.E. 20d.45m. 54.45. 8d.47m. 
3. Dongola 53d.40m. 30d.23m.E. 23d.17m. 
4. Cairo 54d.40m. 31d.13m.E. 23d.27m. ld. 0m. 040.50, 
5. El-Faiyum 54d.50m. 30d.50m.B. 24d. Om. 
6. Jerusalem 564. Om. 35d.17m.E. 20d.43m. 14.10т. 44.27. 
7. Jaffa 56d 20m. 34d.45m.E. 21d.35m. 
8. Damascus 60d. Om. 36d.19m.E. 23d.41m. 3d.40m. 1d.34m. 
9. Baghdad 70d. 0m. 44d.30m.E. 25d.30m. 
10. Basra 744. Om. 474.50т.Е. 264.10, 44. 0m. 3d.20m. 
11. Abadan 75d.30m. 48d. Om.E. 27d.30m. 
12. Shiraz 78d.35m. 52d 38m.E. 25d 57m. 3d. 5m. 44.38т. 
13. Kabul 95d 20m 69d.30m E. 25d.50m. 
14. Multan 96d.15m. 71d.30m E. 24d.45m. Od.55m. 24. Om. 
15. Peshawar 97d 10m. 71d.30m.E. 25d.40m. 
16. Lahore 98d.20m. 74d23m.E. 23d.57m. 14.10өт 2d.53m. 
17. Ujjain 100d 50m. 75d.45m.E. 35d. 5m. 
18. Meerut 102d.10m. 774.45т.Е. 254.25 14.20 2d. Om. 
19. Ргауар 1061.200. 81450т.Е. 244 30m. 
20. Varanasi 107d 20m. 82d.37m.E. 24d.43m. ld. От. 04.47. 
21. Gangasayar 110d.40m. 87d.50m.E. 22d.50m. 
22. Setabandhu 119d Om. 79d.30m.E. 39d.30m. 8d.20m. 81.20. 


(Adam's Bridge) 





In the above table it may be seen that the difference between the two 
sets of longitudes normally exceeds 23 degrees and invariably fluctuates 
between 24 degrees and 26 degrees. It may also be noted that this difference 
does not exceed or diminish at a constant rate, neither towards the east «ог 
towards the west. There are instances, however, where the difference abruptly 
goes up and even crosses 27 degrees in the case of Abadan and 39 degreeg in 
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the case of Setabandhu (Adam's Bridge). In such cases where the difference 
between the two longitudinal values is either below 21 degrees or above 27 
degrees, it may be noted that the longitudinal displacements between two 
consecutively located towns as calculated from columns (2) and (3) of the 
table show divergent results For example, the first two nearby towns of the 
table, Tripoli and Barka, according to al-Birüni's calculations, have a long- 
itudinal difference of 5 degrees 45 minutes, while according to modern 
longitudinal values, the difference comes to 8 degrees 47 minutes, giving a 
variation of 3 degrees 2 minutes іп between these two calculated longitudinal 
differences. In the same way the longitudinal differences do not tally with 
each other in the case of El-Faiyum and Jerusalem; Jaffa and Damascus ; 
Abadan and Shiraz.’ From a study of this table the revealing fact emerges 
that, though no common denominator is found between al-Birüni's longitudes 
and the modern ones, yet one can be worked out which should range from 
25 to 26 degrees. What is needed is to evolve a formula wherein this 
, difference should have been properly calculated and used for converting 
al-Birüni's longitudes into their modern equivalents. 


` 


THE FORMULA 


The formula is based on the assumption that in order to eliminate the 
difference between al.Birüni's and the Greenwich longitudes the first 
essential is to find out a place where al-Birüni's longitudes and modern 
longitudes would differ from each other by that particular amount. Тһе 
longitudes of a number of well-known medieval towns, for example, 
Damascus, Shiraz, Ghazni, Kabul and Baghdad and many others can be of 
use in this regard but the last one is found to be preferable to the rest for a 
number of reasons. First, this town in the medieval period had been an 
important centre of trade and commerce and therefore its exact location was 
wellknown. Secondly, the town still survives as a flourishing metropolis and 
is the capital of an important country of the Arab world and therefore its 
modern longitude is available. Thirdly, in the medieval period, at least for 
three centuries, it had been the seat of learning and it was here that a host 
of geographers engaged themselves in the task of determining the latitude and 
longitude of the place with greater precision than in the case of other towns 
Fourthly, Baghdad takes the lead over other towns in respect of its almost 
central location in the then known ‘inhabitable world,’ which would 
minimize the errors of the longitudes caused by more eastward or westward 
displacements in comparison with those towns which are located on either 
extremes of the Oekumene. Fifthly, Baghdad seems to be one of those towns 
where the shifting in the site of the town has been slight and negligible. 


In the formula such a standard town has been termed a ‘base town ° 


(5) The last pair of places Gangasayar and Setabandhu are the only exceptions where, though 
the longitudinal difference between them tallies both with al-Birünr's as well as modern 
calculations, (both give 8d. 20m.), yet they cannot be regarded as standard example as the 
cation of Setabandhu m the table, which according to al-Birüni's longitude is definitely 
misplaced. It should have been, according to modern longitude, placed after Meerut. 
Thus in spite of giving similar longitudinal difference the longitude of Setabandhu as 
determined by al-Birüni is wrong. 7 
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In the proposed formula two quantities are involved. One isa variable 
quantity and the other is a constant опе. Тһе variable quantity (called L) 
in the formula is the substituted value of the longitude of the town whose 
modern equivalent is to be determined while the constant quantity is the 
difference between al-Birünis and modern longitudes of the ‘base town.’ 
The subtraction of this constant quantity, which in the formula is 25d. 30m., 
from the known al-Birüni's longitude of the to-be-determined town, that is, 
X in the formula, gives its modern equivalent with reference to Greenwich. 

The algebraic form of the formula may be developed as below : 


X— modern longitude of the ‘base town'zal-Birüni's known longitude 
of X—al-Birüni's long of the ‘base town.’ 


now, substituting the corresponding values of Baghdad for the ‘base town’ 
in the formula, the formula becomes : 


X—44d. 30m. =al-Biriini’s longitude of X — 70d. 

taking 44d. 30m. to the other side, the formula: 

X=al-Biriini’s known longitude of X—70d. + 44d. 30m. 

which after simplification becomes: 

X al-Birüni's known longitude of X —25d. 30m. 

Therefore, on the final shape the formula comes out thus: 

X=L—25d. 30m. 
(where X is the unknown modern longitude to be determined and L is the 
longitude of the same town as given by al-Birüni.) 

APPLICATION OF THE FORMULA 


Example 1: Kabul, al-Birüni's longitude 95d. 20m. (mod. long. 
69 d. 30m.E.) 


Inserting the value of the given longitude of al-Birüni in the formula: 
X«95d. 20m. —25d.30m. =69d. 50m. 


Example 9: Ghazni, al-Birüni's longitude 94d. 20m. (mod. long. 68d. 
25m E.) 


X =944. 20m. —25d. 30m. «68d. 50m. 


Example 3: Antakya (Antioch), al-Birüni's longitude 61d. 35m. (mod. 
long. 36d. 15m. E.) 


X=61d. 35m. —25d. 30m. «36d. 5m. 


Example 4: Hali, al-Birüni's longitude 66d. 20m. (mod. long. 41d. 
51m. E.) 


Х--664. 20m. —25d. 30m. 404. 50m. 
Example 5: Mecca, al-Birüni's longitude 67d. (mod. long. 40d. 14m. E) 


X«67d. —25d. 30m. -41d. 30m. , 
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Example 6: Taif, al-Birüni's longitude 67d. 10m. (mod. long. 40d. 
59m. E.) 
X 67а. 10m. —25d. 30m. = 41d. 40m. 
Example 7: Ana, al-Birüni's longitude 68d. 30m. (mod. long. 42d. 
om. E.) 
X=68d. 30m. —25d. 30m. = 434. 
Example 8: Hit, al-Birüni's longitude 69d. (mod. long. 42d. 48m.E.) 
X=69d. —25d. 30m. «43d. 30m. 
Example 9: Debal (Karachi), al-Birüni's longitude 92d. 30m. (mod. 
long. 67d. E.) 


Example 10: Nirun (Hyderabad Sind), al-Birüni's longitude 94d. 
30m. (mod. long. 68d. 30m. E.) 
X=94d. 30m. —25d. 30m. 69d. 


Example 11: Anhilwara (Patan), al-Birüni's longitude 98d. 20m. 
(mod. long. 72d. 5m. E.) 
X «98d. 20m. —25d. 30m. «72d. 50m. 


Example 12: Uzain (Ujjain), al-Birüni's longitude 100d. 50m. (mod. 
long. 75d. 45m. E.) 
X=100d. 50m. —25d. 30m. =75d. 20m. 


Example 13: Mahura (Mathura), al-Birüni's longitude 104d. (mod. 
long. 77d. 48m. E.) 
X=104d. —25d. 30m. =78d. 30m. 
Example 14: Kankarah (Kanker ?), al-Birüni's longitude 107d. (mod. 
` long. 81d. 40m. E.) 
X=107d. —25d. 30m. «81d. 30m. 


Example 15: Bamian, al-Birüni's longitude 92d. 50m. (mod. long. 
67d. 53m. E.) 
Х=924. 50m. —25d. 30m. =67d. 20m. 


Example 16: Parwan, al-Birüni's longitude 94d. 10т. (mod. long. 


69d. om. E.) 
X= 94d. 10m —25d. 30m. «68d. 40m. 


Note: The examples noted above sometimes give results ranging within one 
degree of their modern values. This does not detract from the validity of 
the formula because the difference is very small and even modern atlases of 
the twentieth century sometimes give divergent longitudinal and latitudinal 
values of the same place; for instance, Abadan, in one of the atlases (The 
University Ailas, 1953, Ed. Goodall, G. and Darby, H.C.) has latitude 30d. 
24m. М. and longitude 48d. 12m. E. while in the other (Philips’ Modern School 
Atlas, 1956, Ed. Fullad, H ) its coordinates are given 31d. om. N. and 48d. 
ою. E. Тһе difference between these values comes to 36m. in latitudes and 
12m. in longitude which is definitely very high particularly when instruments 
of precision are available. 
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In this connection some other results which may be of interest are given 
in Table III. 








TABLE ІП 
S.No Al-Birünrs Modern Al-Birünís Converted Modern ше 
pU towns names longitudes longitudes longitudes (4) and (5) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1. Tirabulas Tripoli 37d Om. 11d.30m. 13d.13m E. Id 43m. 
2. Barka Barka 42d 45m 174 15m 224 Om E 4d 45m. 
3. Iskandriya Alexandria 52d. Om. 26d 30m 29d.45m.E. 3d 15m. 
4. Danqala Dangola 53d 40m 28d 10m 30d .23m.B. 2d.13m. 
5. Qahirah Cairo 544 40m 29d 10m. 31d 13m.E. 2d. 3m. 
6. El-Faiyum El-Faiyum 54d 50m. 29d.20m 30d.50m E 1d.30m. 
1. Qus Qus 55d 30m. 30d Om. 32d 49m.E. 2d 49m. 
8. Yerushalem ` Jerusalem 56d. Om. 30d.30m. 35d 13m E. 4d 43m. 
9. Aswan Aswan 564. От 30d 30m. 32d 59m E 2d.29m. 
10. Bairut Beirut 59d.30m. 33d. Om. 35d.30m E. ' 2d 30m 
11. Damishq Damascus 60d. 0m. 34d.30m 36d 18m E 2d 48m. 
12. Homs Homs 61d Om 35d.30m 36d.43m.E 1d.30m. 
13. Hali Hali 66d 20m. 40d.50m. 41d.51m E 14 Im 
14. Jiddah Jiddah 66d.30m. 414. Om. 39d.25m E. . 1d.35m. 
15. Babul Babylon 69d.10m. 43d 40m. 45d.55m E. 2d 15m. 
16. Abadan Abadan 75d.30m 50d Om 48d. 0m E 2d. Om. 
17. Shiraz Shiraz 78d.35m 53d. 5m. 52d.38m E Od 27m. 
18. Bamhanva (near Hyder- 

abad Sind) 95d. 0m 69d 30m. 68d 30m.E. ld. Om. 

19. Mastank Mastung 95d 0m 69d.30m. 66d 42m.E 2d 48m 
20. Sanam Somnath 96d 10m 70d.40m. 70d 17m E. 0d.23m. 
21. Mulistan Multan 96d 15m. 70d.45m 71d.30m.E 0d.45m. 
22. Pursavar Peshawar 97d.10m 71d 40m 71d 30m.E 0d.10m. 
23. Waihind Attock 97d.50m. 72d.20m. 72d 32m E. 04 12m. 
24. Jailam Jhelum 98d 20m. 72d.50m. 73d 45m В 0d.55m 

25. Ballabh Vallibhipura? 
(near Bhavnagar 

: in Kathiawar) 994. От 73d.30m. 72d.19m.R. 18111. 
26. Salkot Sialkot 99d Om. 73d 30m 74d 37m.E Id Ті. 
27. Khambayat Cambay 99d: 20m. 73d 50m 72d 42m E. 1d. 8m. 
28. Dhar Dhar 100d.15m. 74d.45m. 754. 5m E. 04.20. 
29. Вһагосһ Broach 1014 5m 754 35m 73d.10m.E. 2d.25m 
30. Meeruth Meerut 102d 10m. 76d 40m. 774.45 E. id. 5m. 
31. Prayag Allahabad 106d 20m 80d.50m. 81d 50m E 14 Om 
32. Banarasi Varanasi 107d.20m 81d 50m. 82d.37m.E 04 47m. 
33. Sharvar Gorakhpur? 1074.20 81d 50m. 82d 37m E 0d.47m. 
34. Patliputra Patna 108d 20m. 82d.50m 85d.10m E 2d 20m 
35. Gangasayar Hooghly? 110d.40m 85d.10m. 87d.50m E 2d 40m. 





A close scrutiny of the results worked out above on the basis of this 
formula will show that the margin of difference between the computed уа#пе 
and the modern value is very small and when the difference happens to be 
great, it may be attributed to the following reasons :- ° 
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1. Faulty determination of the longitudes by al-Biviint himself : 


Al-Birüni seems to have committed gross errors in the determination of 
some of these longitudes which were very far from his place of observation. 
Having no direct opportunity for observation, he had to rely solely upon the 
narratives of his informants regarding distances and terrain and thus he was 
led to make wrong calculations An example is thatof Khanfu (Canton) for 
which his longitude is 160 degrees and 1t 1s 46 degrees 30 minutes ahead of 
its modern value. By applying the formula the value of the longitude of 
Khanfu comes to 134 degrees 30 minutes, which exceeds the right value by 
21 degrees. The other examples are those of Hanzu (Hangchow ?) and Sala 
(Japan?) whose longitudes he reports as 166 degrees and 170 degrees, respec- 
tively. Their converted longitudes by the formula come to 130 degrees 30 
minutes and 144 degrees 30 minutes, respectively, which are very far from 
the true longitudes Strangely enough, the latitudes of these two places have 
also been very erroneously worked out ; the former has a location of 11 degrees 
north, while the latter only 5 degrees north. No: part of China has such a 
low latitudinal position. 


2. Wrong reporting and confusion in al-Birüni's statements : 


It would be found in the table of the longitudes given by al-Birüni in 
Qanun al-M as'ádi that there are examples of bad reportings and even occasions 
of confusion when one place has been taken for the other. Ап example is that 
of Ceylon. At one place in the beginning of the table he attributes to it a 
longitudinal location of 100 degrees 50 minutes while at the other its longi- 
tude has been given 120 degrees.” In the same way the given longitude of 
Setabandhu (Adam's Bridge) is also confusing and doubtful. 


3. Faulty transcription of the text : 


There are examples of negligence and carelessness on the part of the copyist 
in the text of the table. This is a common error and it has been accentuated 
by the fact that, as the prevalent tradition of the Muslim medieval period 
was, the numerals of the longitudes have been written in hurif-e-tahajq. and 
this system, as would be found, is more vulnerable to error. For example, in 
the ‘Second Climate,’ al-Birüni reports about Hijr, a town of the country of 
Makran. This town has been mentioned along with another town of the 
same country, Tiz. The longitude of the former is given as 73 degrees and 
of the latter as 93 degrees.* The difference of 20 degrees in longitudes between 
these adjacently located towns in the same country suggests Makran an exten- 
sion almost equal to that of India proper and thus the logical deduction would 
be that the longitude of at least one of these towns is wrong. Inserting the 
value of the longitude of Hijr in the above-mentioned formula, the modern 
longitude comes to 47 degrees 30 minutes. As no part of Makran has ever 
extended to that extent in the west which should be, on a rough estimate, the 
vicinity of Iraq and Ahwaz, the given longitude of Hijr is, therefore, wrong. 


(6) See Table in Qanun al-Mas'üdi, op. cit., p. 547. 
(7) Hid, p 548. 
(8) Ibid , p. 552. 
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In the same way the converted longitude of Tiz comes to 67 degrees 30 minutes 
and thereby suggests that it should have a location 30 minutes east of Debal 
(Karachi) in Sind. Both these extremities of Makran as represented by Hijr 
and Tiz are exceedingly incorrect and hence somewhere some mistake has 
been committed. What actually seems to have happened is that the copyist 


got confused in the accurate reading of ë (73) and c^ (93) and picked up 


one reading for Hijr and the other for Tiz. As a matter of fact both the 
towns, being neighbouring towns, must have the same longitude and in that 
case both the readings are wrong. Іп this connection it may be mentioned 
that the reading of Sachau 83 degrees for Tiz seems to be correct ° Such 
wrong cases of copying are many in the table, for instance, Mundari (Madurai) 


has longitude Aã (120)'? which should be —š (102). Likewise the longitude 


of Babrahan in Kashmir does not tally with the longitudes of the adjacent 
towns which are greater than its (Peshawar 97d. 10m ; Waihind 97d. 50m.; 
Babrahan 93d.; Jailam 98d. 20m. and Nandana 98d. 30m.)!! and suggests 
wrong copying from the script. 


MERITS AND DEMERITS 


Generally, the formula gives the results which are exceedingly dependable. 
Of the thirty-five examples cited at random in Table [II above the results 
obtained in thirty-two instances are within 3 degrees of their right value ; 
only in two cases does the value cross 4 degrees and in one case it only goes a 
little beyond 3 degrees Of the thirty-two instances, twenty results are well 
within 2 degrees and nine results differ from their right value by only a margin 
of less than a degree And in those cases where the results differ from their 
right value by more than 1 degree the difference just exceeds 1 degree. Twelve 
are the cases where the results are within a range of 2 to 3 degrees from their 
tight value. These examples clearly establish that the formula is quite useful 
in converting al-Birüni's longitudes into their modern counterparts. 


Another very interesting study the formula helps to undertake is the 
identification of medieval towns By the conversion of al-Birüni's longitudes 
into Greenwich longitudes and with the help of the latitudes given by 
al-Birüni the site can be located on the map and can be compared with 
modern sites. In this connection an interesting case is that of Bari. In 
Qanun al-Mas'üdi, al-Birüni besides giving its latitude and longitude, reports 
that it was then the capital of those kings whose reigns extended east of the 
Ganges.’ We learn from other medieval sources that the Rai kings of Central 
India had then abandoned their old capital Kanoj and had chosen Bari 
instead. This town, according to al-Birüni's notes, lies near the confluence 
of the three rivers, the Rahab, the Kuhi or Kawini, and the Saryu or Sarwa 


(9) Sachau, E., ai-Birüni's India, New Delhi, 1964, Vol. II, p. 317. 
(10) Qanun al-Mas‘adi, op. cit., p. 550. 

(11) Jbid., р. 562. 

(12) Ibid., p. 553. 


z 
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or Saraini uniting with the Ganges,13 at a distance of about 10 parsangs or 3 
or 4 days journey east of Kanoj All these statements, as will be noticed, are 
confusing and ın the wake of such a confusion an accurate knowledge of the 
latitude and longitude of Bari alone can be of help. Its geometrical position 
has been given as 26 degrees 30 minutes north and 105 degrees 50 minutes 
east. This position suggests, at least tentatively, that its site should be that 
of modern Rae Bareli, whose latitude and longitude are 26 degrees 20 minutes 
north and 81 degrees 5 minutes east. Moreover, the name of Rae Bareli seems to 
be a corruption of Ка? Bari which is situated near the confluence of two rivers 
the Sai !* and the Ganges, the former being а tributary of the latter. Тһе 
town still shows the signs of being the capital of an old kingdom which speak 
of its medieval glory. Тһе description of other rivers, the Kuhi and the 
Rahab joining the Ganges at some place in the east, seems to be a misconcep- 
tion based on hearsay. And if the identification of these rivers, the Rahab 
and the Kuhi, may be taken for Behta or Rahrai and Gomti, respectively, as 
suggested by General Cunningham,’ then it would be difficult to find a place 
east of the Ganges where all of them would unite. Any attempt made in 
identifying Bari on the aforementioned confusing knowledge would be 
misleading. Thus it would be seen that this identification of Bari has been 
facilitated by the application of this formula. This is just one of the examples 
cited, but there may be a number of cases where it will be found to lead to 
correct identification of medieval towns mentioned in al-Birüni's accounts. 


The demerit of the formula, however, is that it cannot be used success- 
fully in the case of those places whose longitudes are less than 14 degrees 28 
minutes, i.e , those places whose modern longitudes are west of Greenwich. 
Іп that case the formula has to be slightly modified. Тһе formula then 
would be: 

X= L+ 14d. 28m. —25d. 30m. 
which would come to, 


X- L— 114. 2m. 


A couple of examples are given below: 
Example 1: Saragossa, al-Birüni's longitude 12 degrees, modern 
longitude 0 degree 51 minutes west. 
Applying the formula: X= 12d --114. 2m. «0d. 58m. 
Example 2: Murcia, al-Birüni's longitude 12d. 50m., modern longi- 
tude 1 degree 45 minutes west. 


Applying the formula: X= 12d. 50m. —114. 2m. -14. 48m. 


(13) Al-Birüm, al-Biréni’s India, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 261. 
See also The History of India as Told by Its Own Historians, Elliot and Dowson, 
e Allahabad, Vol. I, pp. 49-50, for discussion and identification of the three rivers, 
namely, the Kuhi, the Rahab and the Sarayu. 
(14) The name of the river Sai seems to be the Sarwa ог Sarain or Sarayu. 
(15) Cunningham, Archaeological Report, Journal of the Asiatic of Bengal, 1862-63, p. xvii. 


` 


p 
(16) Qanun al-Mas'üdi, op. cit. pp. 554 and 563. 
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Al-Birüni has mentioned about nineteen places, which would now lie 
west of Greenwich, in his table іп Qanun al-Mas'üdi; out of these nineteen 
towns four are in the “Third Climate’ and the rest in the ‘Fourth Climate.'!$ 
Most of these towns still await proper identification and as such their modern 
longitudes are not available, therefore they cannot be tested for the accuracy 
of the formula. 


CONCLUSION 


It is evident from the above study that since both the proposed formulas 
can be very helpful in the proper placing and identification of the medieval 
towns, their importance need not be overemphasised. We have Berthelot’s 
formula for the conversion of Ptolemy’s longitudes into modern ones, but 
unfortunately there has been none for the conversion of al-Birūni’s longitude 
so far and this long-felt need is adequately supplied by these formulas. 


NEW BOOKS ІМ REVIEW 


HISTORY ОЕ QUTB SHAHI DY- 
NASTY, by Prof. H K Sherwani; published 
by Munshiram Manoharlal, New Delhi-55; 
pp. 739, with 3 maps, 16 art plates, Index, 
etc Price Rs. 120. 


Until recent times scholarly and com- 
prehensive works on the Medieval Deccan 
history were lacking and the need for them 
was Кеепіу felt. The first step іп this direction 
was the publication of Bidar—Its History and 
Monuments, by Dr. Ghulam Yazdani 1n 1947. 
Five years later appeared Prof. Sherwani's 
Bahmanis of the Deccan After completing 
his intensive work on the Bahmanis, Prof 
Sherwani took up Qutb Shahi history and 
the fruits of his erudite researches of several 
years are to be found In his magnum opus, 
History of the Qutb Shah: Dynasty, (herein- 
after abbreviated as HOSD) This 1s the 
crowning glory of a dedicated career 


In the meanwhile other scholars were 
working to fill the lacunae 1n the histories of 
the five Deccan kingdoms—the offshoots of 
the Bahmanis History of the Kingdom of 
Ahmadnagar by Dr. Radhey Shyam appeared 
in 1966 Very recently (January, 1974) The 
External Relations of the Byapur Kingdom, 
(A Study in Diplomatic History) by Dr MA 
Nayeem has been published as well as a 
dynastic History of Byapur by Dr VD 
Varma With this the history of all the 
major Deccan kingdoms 1s complete, while 
glimpses of the history of Berar could be 
found in the histories of other neighbouring 
kingdoms, as Berar has not attracted any 
scholar’s attention so far. 


Glimpses of this work were evident from 
bis two earlier monographs, The Reign of 
Sultan Muhammad Qutb Shah and Muhammad 
Qui$ Qutb Shah, the Founder of Hyderabad, 
(published in 1962 and 1967, respectively), 
which constitute a small portion of the work 
undér review. 

е 


Prof. Sherwani opens his HQSD with the 
antecedents of Sultan Quli, founder of the 
Qutb Shah: dynasty, tracing his ancestry to 
the Turkman tribe of Qara Quyunlu of Iran 
and Central Asia, with flash back to the 
dynastic history of the Qara's in Iran during 
the 14th century Тһе account is supple- 
mented by an authentic and useful genealo- 
gical table appended at the end of the 
volume 


The Deccan was the playground of 
newcomers from Iran, Central Asia, etc, 
where these Afaqis made their career, rose to 
power and some to sovereignty Sultan Quli, 
too, was onesuch newcomer, who, finding his 
dynasty on the verge of extinction in Iran, 
migrated to Bidar. Anaccount of the arrival 
of Sultan Quli and his rise from a humble 
beginning in the Bahmani service 15 given in 
the first chapter, "The Foundation of the 
State," based on original Persian sources, 


New hght has been thrown on the 
long-standing controversy regarding the dec- 
laration of independence by Sultan Quli This 
ts based on the epitaphs and other original 
sources, and disproves Ferishta's account It 
18 due to thiscontroversy that the author 
avoids fixing the earlier date of the Sultan's 
sovereignty, and below the sub-title he safely 
states "up to 29 1543" 


Prof Sherwanrís HQSD, like his Bah- 
manis, 18 not merely political history. АП 
the facets of history— political, diplomatic, 
foreign relations, administration, military 
campaigns, social and economic life, literature, 
sciences, religion, culture coinage, art and 
architecture, etc —have been dealt with in 
brief, but 1n detail at places in a style which 
one IS inclined to call “Sherwanistyle.” Prof. 
Sherwani has followed the same technique 
and style 1n his approach to history 1n almost 
all his works. One may be distracted by the 
admixing, like а miscellany, of various aspects 
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of history in each chapter. But following the 
“Sherwani style” one will be at an advantage 
to note that the occasional slicing of details 
of various aspects makes it easy to evaluate 
the contribution made during the reign of a 
particular ruler and thus helps us in not only 
gauging the progress attained during a specific 
period but allows us to peep into various 
aspects of the medieval life and society. And 
it ıs highly creditable that no aspect of history 
has missed the attention of the author This 
work may well be called an encyclopaedia of 
Qutb Shahis. 


The first chapter 1s exclusively devoted to 
Sultan Quli Qutub’ul Mulk The second 
chapter “A Period of Uncertainty” covers 
the reigns of Jamshid (1543-50) and Subhan 
(1550) Probably the glorious period of Qutb 
Shahi history was Ibrahim Qutb Shah's reign 
(1550-80), detailed in the third chapter 


One of the important features of this 
chapter is the new light on the site of the 
battle of Bannihatti, the so-called battle of 
Talikota. The detailed and critical account 
15 supplemented with a useful map of the site 
of the battle. To this chapter are appended 
two interesting appendices giving useful 
details about the military organization of the 
Qutb Shahis and the diplomatic usage of the 
Medieval Deccan 


The fourth chapter, captioned “ Cul- 
tural Uplift,” deals with the political and 
military aspects of the glorious reign of 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, who laid the 
foundation of Hyderabad Іп this chapter 
we get glimpses of the social life of a whole 
generation based on Kulliyat of Muhammad 
Quli Qutb Shah The romantic account is 
substantiated with the Persian text 

Though there were cultural relations 
between Iran and Golconda from the very 
inception of the Qutb Shahi State (HQSD, p 
432) and there was constant influx of Iranians 
into Golconda, first mention of diplomatic 
relations between the two states 1s made by 
Prof. Sherwani only during the reigns of Shah 
Abbas I of Iran and Muhammad Qutb Shah 
(1612-26). The foreign policy and relations 
with Iran are discussed ın Chapter V, “Sifa- 
han-1-Nawi” devoted to the reign of Sultan 
Muhammad Qutb Shah. From the account 
it appears that the initiative to establish 
diplomatic ties was taken by Shah ‘Abbas I 
by sending Hasan Beg Qipchaqi with costly 


presents and a retinue of 80 persons. The 
letters found both in Tarikh-i-Qutb Shahi and 
Hadigatu's-Salàtin and which Beg carried іп 
the name of Qutb Shah and Mir Mu’min 
throw light on the international relations and 
the treaty between Ottoman Turkey and Iran. 
It is a pity that the author has not given 
contents or gist of these important letters. 


The most important features of the 
strong political relations between Iran and 
Golconda are mentioned by the Qutb Shahi 
Peshwa, Mir Mu'min, іп a letter to Shah 
‘Abbas I: “the names of the twelve imams 
were mentioned in Friday prayers right 
through the kingdom, and, what is more 
remarkable, the name of the Safawi King was 
also mentioned along with them” This 
Prof. Sherwan: quotes іп a footnote (p. 419, 
fn. 12) without analysing or commenting on 
the practice It implies that the Qutb Shahis 
acknowledged theoretical sovereignty of the 
Safawis of Iran and Shi'ism (p. 45 f.) formed 
the vital link between the two states. This 
practice was brought to an end by Shah Jahan 
through the Ingiad Nama of 1636, detailed by 
the author in the sixtb chapter—" The Down- 
ward Trend”—covering the history of the 
reign of “Арап Паһ Qutb Shah (1626-72). 


An important feature of the sixth chapter 
Is the detailed account of international 
conduct of medieval times—a supplement to 
the inter-statal relations mentioned in the 
appendix to the second chapter. 


The culture which evolved under the 
Qutb Shahis continued even after the extinc- 
tion of the kingdom. Cultural aspects һауе 
been given precedence over the political 1n the 
last chapter, "The End of an Era," which 
covers the reign of Abu’l-Hasan Qutb Shah 
up to 21st September, 1687, when Golconda 
was annexed to the Mughal empire by Aurang- 
zeb An appendix (p 654 ff.) to this chapter 
gives useful details of revenue-districts and 
their revenue for the year 1685-86 on the 
authority of Tarikh-i-Zafarah by Girdharilal 
Ahgar. 


Space does not permit a detailed review 
of the vartous aspects of the subject dealt with 
1n this volume of over 700 pages. However, 
a few points need some comment: e 


The author states (р. 432) that “the 
relations of the Qutb Shahi monarchy with 
Ф 
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Iran had been intimate ever since the establish- 
ment of the dynasty, but with the intensifica- 
tion of the Shrah faith in Iran under the 
Safawi monarchs these relations had become 
even closer." But one finds that there is no 
mention of diplomatic and political relations 
of the Qutb Shahis with [ran during the period 
1512-1614. Тһе first reference (p 387) to 
these relations 1s made іп 1614 during the 
reign of Sultan Muhammad Qutb Shah (1612- 
1626). However, the development of Persian 
language and literature and Persian culture at 
Golconda 1s discussed in almost all the chapters 
with the Persian text at numerous places. 


From the account (p 458) of the intro- 
duction of Shi'ism it looks as if Qutb Shah 
introduced Shi'ism immediately after Shah 
Isma‘il Safawi did so іп 1501 and introduced 
the names of twelve imams іп the Khutbah at 
Golconda (рр. 46 and 108, fn 12) This is 
contrary to the account at another place (pp. 
14, 15) from which ıt appears that Qutbu'l- 
Mulk assumed independence either ın 1512 or 
1518 and owed allegiance to the Bahmani 
Sultan This allegiance could have been only 
possible with the mention of the name of 
Bahmani Sultan in the Khutbah, as practised 
by Yusuf ‘Adil Shah and his successors up 
to 1536. 


No definite date of assumption of 
independence by Qutbu’l-Mulk is given 
anywhere 


At p 652 (also at p 679 fn. 147) Prof. 
Sherwani says that Abu’l-Hasan was buried 
near the tomb of the “grand-father of his 
preceptor, Shah Raju Qattal,” at Khuldabad 
The word “ancestor” would have been 
more appropriate, as there 18 a difference of 
7 or 8 generations between the two persons 


Abu'l-Hasan 1s buried within the com- 
pound of the tomb of Shah Raju Qattal at 
Khuldabad, while Asaf Jah I 1s buried about 
“half a mile" from there near the tomb of Shah 
Burhanuddin, and not “almost side by side” 
within the same compound, as Prof Sherwani 
states (p. 679, fn 147) And the tomb ıs not 
*over the road" but one has to walk a con- 
siderable distance in the interior away from 
the road. 


But these and other blemishes аге 


negligible in view of the vast volume and 
wealth of information furnished in the text 
e 
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and їп the microscopic footnotes. The foot- 
notes are profusely detailed tbroughout the 
volume with valuable information of the 
allied and link subjects of not only the Qutb 
Shahis but of other Deccan kingdoms and 
with cross-references to other sources which 
are of great help to students working on 
any aspects of the medieval Deccan history of 
the 16th and 17th centuries. The author took 
pains to give exact longitudes and latitudes 
of almost all places in the footnotes. Foot- 
notes also contain a critical analysis of 
original and secondary sources. 


Finally, a note on the sources which 
Prof Sherwani has critically analysed іп 
Annexure [ (pp 681-703) 1s essential. Impor- 
tant sources of Qutb Shahi history have been 
analysed іп detail іп five sections. The work 
is mainly based on about 30 Indo-Persian 
MSS Besides, the exhaustive Bibliography 
covers 11 pages of scores of published works 
in various languages. It 1s creditable that 
Prof Sherwani has used even Telugu souices. 
The analysis about sources 15 very useful and 
serves as guidelines for students who wish 
to undertake further research on any aspects 
of Qutb Shahis or medieval Deccan. It is 
going to be a definitive work for decades to 
come and will stand out as an authoritative 
first-rate contribution to medieval history. 


М.А NAYEEM 


ж ж ж 


JALAL AL-DIN RÜMI: Supreme Per- 
sian Poet and Sage, by Prof. Seyyed Hossem 
Nasr; published by the High Council of 
Culture and the Arts Centre for Research and 
Cultural Co-ordination, No 26, Tehran, 1974; 
pages 81, with one miniature of Rümi by 
Hossein Behzad and a photógraph of Shahen- 
shah Aryamehr. Price not mentioned. 


No one could be better qualified to write 
on Jalàl al-Din Rümi, the greatest Sufi poet 
of Islam, than Prof. Seyyed Hossein Nasr, 
whose reputation as a historian of Islamic 
philosophy crossed the bounds of Iran a long 
ume ago. Presumably, owing to his mani- 
fold pre-occupations he has not found time 
to make an exhaustive study of Rimi. How- 
ever, he has, 1n brief, touched on some of the 
significant aspects of Кіші іп an illuminating 
manner. His book begins with a note on the 
hfe and work of Rümi. Here he contents 
himself with sammarising іп a concise manner 
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all that is known about the Maulana through 
the works of Aflaki, B. Forouzanfar, H. 
Ritter, R A. Nicholson and А J. Arberry. 
Nevertheless, this chapter justifies itself 1nas- 
much as 1t re-expresses familiar biographical 
material in a systematic manner. Then 
follows Part II of the book containing reflec- 
tions on Rümi's teachings. This ıs the soul 
of the book. Rümi's Mathnavi, according to 
Nasr, 1s a ‘universal expression of the initiatic 
life and way' and this is due to both his 
spiritual personahty and vast erudition in 
Islamic sciences. Prof. Nasr regards Shiblt’s 
work on Rümi's writings as one of those which 
have interpreted the Mathnavi as a masterpiece 
of Islamic theology, although the works of 
Rümi are “properly speaking metaphysical 
and initiatic rather than theological’ (p. 41). 
But the fact is that Shibli has dealt with all 
the facets of Rümiana. metaphysical, mystical 
and theological. Shibli was so struck by the 
brilliant justification of the metaphysical 
doctrines of Islam in Rümi that, as pointed 
out by the present reviewer in the article on 
‘The Concept of Love іп Rimi and Iqbal’ 
(published in Islamic Culture), he thought it 
fit to include Rümi in his books 1n the series 
on ‘Kalam. However, Prof. Nasr 1s right in 
suggesting indirectly that the mystical aspect 
of Rümi's writings has not been dealt with 
fully by Shibli In the otherwise highly 
perceptive book a minor error seems to һауе 
crept in. This refers to his statement that 
Rimi ‘made of music a basic aspect of the 
spiritual gatherings of the Sufi order founded 
by him’ (р. 44). The боб (Moulaviyya) order 
was not founded by Rimi but by his son 
Sultan Valad (See Mevlanadan Sonra Mevlevi- 
lik by Abdul Baki Golpinarli, Istanbul, 1953) 

Apart from this minor lapse, the book gives 
in a brief but brilliant way the gist of Rümi's 
thou t. Regarding surat va mana as basic to 
Rûmî, Prof. Nasr explains how the Rümian 
distinction between form and meaning pro- 
vides the key to the message of the master 
(р 46). Whether it be the world of nature 
or of man or of spirit, man must go beyond 
appearance (suri) to its meaning (mana) Іп 
the words of the learned author, ‘it 1s by 
making this distinction between surat and 
mana that Rimi is able to offer a hermeneuti- 
cal interpretation of all of reality, of both the 
‘cosmic Ош”ап” and the ‘revealed Qur’an 

and to unveil the transcendent unity of being 
and of religions (p 47) Again it has been 
aptly said that “The richness of the symbolism 
employed by Rumi corresponds to the vast- 
ness of the spiritual vision he possessed and 
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the universality of his perspective Through 
his magic pen the surat of nearly every facet 
of human experience becomes the key with 
which to open the door to the world of mana” 
(p 48). 


Another distinctive feature of this book 
is the emphasis laid on the less critically 
noticed aspects of Riimi. For example, the 
author makes it clear how Rimi responded 
to beauty іп the Divine. According to him, 
“Rumi saw beauty as the direct imprint of the 
Divine in this world of generation and corrup- 
tion and the most immediate means of 
awakening in man the consciousness and 
awareness of the spiritual world — He saw in 
beauty the direct proof of God and His Infinite 
Mercy and Power’ One could say that for 
Rümi the proof of the existence of God could 
be summarised in the statement 'there 18 
beauty, therefore God 1s' (рр 43-44) 


Prof. Nasr regards Rümi, along with Ibn 
Arabi, the chief expositor of the transcendent 
unity of being as well as of religions. One 
wishes Prof Nasr had elaborated his state- 
ment Yet, in spite of its brevity, the book 
will be acclaimed one of the best recent 
studies of Rimi | Its usefulness ts enhanced 
by the inclusion of the latest bibliographical 
notes and representative selections. 


S NAIMUDDIN 
* * * 


YAD-NAMAE-YE IRAN-YE MINORSKY 
18 a unique collection of a number of research 
articles on a wide range of literary and 
historical subjects by many of intimate friends 
and colleagues of Viladimir Fedorovich Minor- 
sky; published by Tehran University; рр 460 
Price not specified 


Tehran University has done great service 
in bringing out this volume m honour of the 
memory of a great scholar and ortentalist, 
Prof. Viladimir Minorsky It indicates how 
much the higher educational institutions of 
Iran are interested іп popularising the great 
personalities and works of those who have 
devoted their lives to the cultural and historical 
studies of Iran This also shows the remark- 
able personality of Viladimir Minorsky who 
inspired so much personal affection, love, 
friendship and regard. 


The volume has two sections: English 
and Persian. The English section comprises 
е 
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twenty articles, seven іп French, опе іп 
German and twelve іп English. Тһе second 
section, Qismat-e- Farsi, contains eleven 
essays, including two photo copies of rare 
manuscripts іп Arabic. Two distinguished 
scholars of Iran, Mojtaba Minovi and Iraj 
Afshar, have edited the volume with great 
care and scholarship. Mojtaba Minovi was 
a close friend and admirer of Viladimir 
Minorsky. 


D M. Long's biographical sketch (1n the 
English section) 15 also very comprehensive 
and rich іп information. Prof. Long gives 
all the details of the literary and political 
activities of Minorsky and justly remarks: 
“Few eminent scholars have combined such 
immense erudition with such simplicity, 
sincerity and absence of conceit” Тһе list 
of publications by Viladimir Minorsky com- 
piled by Mrs. Minorsky shows how prolific 
and untiring a writer he was. 


Among the articles in the Persian section, 
two essays, “ Amir-e- Roshan Zamir” by 
Ghulam Hussain Yousufi and “Mullah Qutub 
Shirazi” by Mojtaba Minovi, are very valuable 
from the research point of view. Some of 
the essays in both the sections may be called 
only “Attempts,” but, on the whole, the 
standard of many of the articles 1s ample 
evidence of genuine scholarship of the writers 
Mohd. Achena’s essay (m French) on the 
“Importance of Anecdotes іп Mystic Persian 
Poetry” is Interesting and thought-provoking. 
The author’s observations regarding the 
subject-matter indicate vast study and deep 
understanding of Persian mystic similes in 
the form of anecdotes. 


Gilbert Lazard's study of a great astro- 
nomer and mathematician of Iran, Mohd. 
Bin Ayyub Tabri, who, as the author says, 
belonged to a "L'epoc maldetermine,” is not 
only inspiring but also a good example of the 
methodology of traditional research 


D.N. Mackenzie's essay about two 
Kurdish poets of old 1s а very appropriate 
tribute to the memory of Viladimir Minorsky, 
who, as Mackenzie himself points out, "hada 
great affection for the Kurds and who had 
contributed so much to the study of their 
history and culture" But one feels rather 
disappointed to find that the able writer has 
concentrated only on the dates of birth and 
period of these poets and that he has not 
assgssÉd their poetical values. 

e 
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Dr. Zabih-ullah Safa's article 1n French 
helps one to understand the different stages 
of the evolution of thought in Persian poetry. 
The subject 1$ not new, but Dr. Safa's 
approach gives it a different meaning an 
freshness. ` 


Henri Masse’s version of the Persian 
Elegy written by Mohtasham Kashani on the 
death of his brother Khwaja Abdul Ghani 15 
no doubt a good translation, but one feels 
that the prose translation 1n French does not 
carry the full effect of the original. 


Emil Benveniste's description of a village 
near the ruins of Persepolis 15 short but com- 
prehensive and convincing 


It must be acknowledged that the publi- 
cation of this volume by the University. of 
Tehran 15 а very honest and valuable con- 
tribution to the memory of Prof. Minorsky. 
The true merit of this volume 18 that 1t has 
brought together so many distinguished 
writers of different nationalities and that the 
articles included in the book are on a variety 
of subjects. 


RAZIA AKBAR 


* * * 


THE SUFI DOCTRINE OF RUMI: AN 
INTRODUCTION by William C. Chittick 
with a foreword by Seyyed Hossein Nasr, 
Tehran, 1973; pages 96; published by Arya- 
mehr University, Tehran Price not stated 


Sharing as he does Prof. Nasr’s fondness 
for Rümi, Mr. William С. Chittick has 
devoted a large number of pages in his book 
to the elucidation of Rümi's views on God, 
the nature of man and union with God The 
book, published by Aryamehr University, 
has specially been written to commemorate 
the seven hundredth year of the death of Jalal 
al-Din Rimi. Prof Chittick 1s extremely 
good on interpretative analysis which he does 
in a traditional manner, greatly admired by 
Prof Nasr in his foreword to the book. 
Prof. Chittick brings to his study of Rimi 
a deep insight into Islam, sufism and the 
contributions made by representatives of 
sufism like Ibn ‘Arabi and Jami. Leaning 
heavily as be does on Ibn ‘Arabi, he even 
goes to the extent of dealing with various 
determinations of Divinity like al-Ahadiyya, 
al-Wahidiyya while analysing Rümi's views 
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оп God. However, the author avoids any 
reference to Western thought. He seems to 
view with disfavour the interpretation of 
Rémi by Dr. K.A. Hakim. He remarks 
that “Hakim has hopelessly confused the 
issue by referring to categories of modern 
Western philosophy which have no relevance 
to Rümi" (p. 12) The truth 1s that Hakim’s 
exposition of Rümi's thought draws mainly 
upon the Qur'àn and Hadith without at the 
same time ignoring Western categories of 
thought. Тһе present reviewer finds nothing 
quite objectionable inthis Іп fact this helps 
in better understanding of Rümi, since there 
are also common elements in the major 
mystical philosophies of the world. Mr. 
Chittick has attributed wrongly one ghazal to 
Rümi beginning with : 


“What 15 to be done, О Muslims? for I do 
not recognize myself. 
I am neither Christian, nor Jew, nor Gabr, 
nor Muslim" (p. 72). 


This is not found in the critical edition of 
Kulliyat-i-Shams by Forouzanfar. 


Yet this does not detract from the value 
of this book. The author has studied Rimi 
In depth and has systematically arranged his 
chapters, giving very useful notes and refer- 
ences at the end of each chapter. An example 
of his excellent analysis 1s the double impli- 
cation of the Shahadah, that God 1s both 
transcendent and immanent. Не has rightly 
remarked : “If the emphasis of certain Sufis 
differs from that of other Sufis 1n this or other 
doctrine, it is because their expositions are 
amed at guiding disciples on the spiritual 
path and not at explaining a philosophical 
system to orientalists.” It 1s perhaps for 
the first time that an orientalist has spoken 
out so boldly to fellow orientalists. He has 
also dispelled the misunderstanding about 
Sufis being called pantheists Moreover, he 
has rightly suggested that ‘the prime reason 
certain scholars have misunderstood Sufi 
doctrine 1s that they do not see or cannot 
accept that tts operative or spiritually effica- 
cious elements are conceived of by the Sufis 
themselves as its only justification for 
existence. 


The scholars of sufism are often puzzled 
over the question of whether there 1s complete 
extinction of personality in union with God. 
Hakim in his book on Rimi has written a 


whole chapter on ‘the Survival of Personality.” 
Mr. Chittick has also in his own way summed 
up the situation beautifully. 


The book 18 written engagingly and is 
well printed. 


Although researches, editions and trans- 
lations of Rümi made by scholars like 
Nicholson, Ritter, Arberry and Schimmel 
and relatively detailed works written by 
Shibli, Forouzanfar, К.А. Hakim, Afzal 
Iqbal, Abdulbaqi, Golpinarli, М.Т. Jafri, 
Нота: and А Hakimiyyan will retain their 
usefulness, these concise interpretations by 
Nasr and Chittick have a place of their own. 
There 1s no doubt that these two books will 
be received with enthusiasm by all lovers of 
Rümi. 


SAYYID NAIMUDDIN 


* < * 


TARIQAT- TAHQIQ, а Sufi Mathnavi 
ascribed to Hakim бапа”: of Ghazna, was 
probably composed by Ahmed b. al-Hasan b. 
Muhammad-an-Nakhchawani, a critical 
edition, with a history of the text and com- 
mentary by Bo Utas; printed m Sweden 
Student Literature, Zund, 1973 ; published 
by the Scandinavian Institute of Asian Studies 
Monograph series No. 13; pp. 298. Price not 
specified 


By a glance at the book the impression is 
created that the text consists of only 53 pages. 
The Introduction alone dealing with its 
history, commentary, bibliography and indices 
exceeds 244 pages. The editor has taken 
great pains to discover that the Monograph 
was not written by Sana’: but composed by a 
later poet Ahmed b. al-Hasan b. Muhammad- 
an-Nakhchawani. 


There exist altogether 24 MSS. of the 
text, and 5 printed books. "The author has 
analysed the contents of each MS. and collated 
them with the text. Some of the MSS. of less 
importance could have been avoided to save 
time and labour. 


The printing is in small letters, 38, 39, 
lines on a demi size page. Тһе letters of the 
footnotes are smaller than those of the text 
and cause strain on one's eyes. The book 
has too many references and some of them are 
unnecessary and impede fluent reading» 
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The price of the book 1s not mentioned, 
but from the get-up of ıt one assumes that ıt 
must be on the high sde. One wishes that 
the text of the Tarigat-Tahqiq, which has been 
so critically and correctly prepared, had been 
published separately so as to enable every 
one interested 1n the book to have his or her 
own copy of such an important Tasawwuf 
book, rich 1n its contents. 


The book gives one the impression that 
everything 1s іп excess in it, too many 
references, too many quotations, plenty of 
numerical numbers, translation, commentary, 
explanations, annotations, meaning of words, 
glossary, index of the words, their literary and 
sufistic meaning. 


The preface 1s too short. A detailed one 
would have helped to bring the author of 
the Tariqat-Tahqig and the book into greater 
prominence. 


The author must be congratulated on the 
strenuous work done by him in bringing out 
such an excellent work. 


Qari S. KALIMULLAH HUSSAINI 


ж ж ж 


GHANI KASHMIRI, HIS LIFE, 
WORKS AND STYLE OF POETRY, by 
Dr. Riaz Ahmad Sherwani; published by 
Jammu and Kashmiri Academy of Art, 
‘Culture and Languages, Srinagar. 


The extra fine paper and the printing in 
type make the book of a high standard The 
get-up ıs excellent It 15 surprising that the 
name of the Press, the price of the book and 
the date of its publication are not to be found 
anywhere іп the book. It would have been 
very useful if a preface іп English had been 
added at the beginning for the benefit of 
those who are not well versed in Persian. 


The book 1s divided mto five chapters. 
Тһе first chapter deals briefly with the geogra- 
phy of Kashmir, emergence of Kashmir, and 
Kashmir's relations with. India; its. people 
and their characteristics; poets of Persian 
language and influence of natural scenery on 
the mind of the poets. Chapter II deals with 
thg use of Persian language in Kashmir; 
Chapter ІП with politics, education, art and 
religion in Kashmir during the time of the 
poet; Chapter IV with the hfe, beliefs and 
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poetic thought of Ghani Kashmiri; and 
Chapter V with Ghani's poetry, style and its 
characteristics 


About the life of the well-known Kashmiri 
poet Ghani not much 15 known. Тһе author, 
who wrote the book on Ghani 300 years after 
the poet's death, finds its difficult to dis- 
criminate between fiction and truth. It was 
the custom of the Iranian and Indian antho- 
logists to praise freely the poets and authors 
and to write all sorts of anecdotes about them. 
This made the task of the author more difficult. 
He had to analyse fully all the descriptions 
and form his own judgement on the basis of 
the verses and writings of the poet himself. 
In doing so, he has not left any stone unturned 
and has succeeded in his task to a great extent. 
There 1s a list of the sources utilised by the 
author during the preparation of the book, 
but there 1s no 1ndex annexed. 


There are errors 1n some of the verses, 
for example, in the verse of Jami: 
оз شد یچاره‎ ef مشرف‎ 
os > е کرم‎ ol ur 
instead of , je the correct word is wale) j ° 
The words ak} ; um مشرف کر چه شد‎ in 

bet 
کر م بارد کی‎ о! Жа explains this sense, 
Similarly, there 15 the verse of балы: 
کردن ابلھی است‎ 455 o£ بر تواضع‌ای‎ 
دیوار را‎ К بوس سیل از پا‎ 2 C, 
The word (бл! ө is incorrect ; the correct 


word 1s «4С. The second line proves this 
ہر تماقہاے دمن 455 03$ ابلہی است‎ 
دیوار را‎ aa بوس سیل از پا‎ Bb 


Controversial topics such as Ghani's 
death in the thirties, his meeting with the 
famous poet Sa’1b, etc., have been cleared and 
verses in support of Ghani's old age and his 
meeting with 5210 are quoted on pp. 111-113. 
Ghani imitates the style of 52710, who puts 
forward the claim in the hemistich and brings 
the proof in distich. Some "new" phrases, 
adjectives and similes are attributed to Ghani, 
but they had already been used by his pre- 
decessors frequently, such as: 
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ce f SS اوك انداز»‎ ar 16, زر‎ of 
می دو آتشه‎ 


In ol к P Jl Ты һе has at many 
places repeated descriptions and facts. A 
summary of the whole work at the end would 
have enhanced its value. 


The author has taken great pains in bring- 
ing out the present excellent book. There 
are many printed Divans of Ghani and several 
treatises written on him, but the present 
volume is the most comprehensive and critical 
work that has so far appeared on Ghani 
Kashmiri. 


QARI S. KALIMULLAH HUSSAINI 
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STUDIES IN EARLY HADITH LITE- 
RATURE, Бу М.М. Azmı; published by al- 
Maktab al-Islami, Beirut, Р.О 3771; pp. 500. 
Price not specified. 


This thesis is divided into two parts 
Тһе first deals with. studies іп early Hadith 
literature and it 1s іп English, gives a brief 
survey of pre-Islamic and early Islamic Arabia 
and deals with the educational policy of the 
Prophet, schools and other educational insti- 
tutions, public and private, and libraries ; 
inter alia it also deals with classical Hadith, 
literature, writings of the companions of the 
Prophet, and their successors and writings of 
the first and second centuries of Islam. It 
further deals with the transmiting of Hadith, 
the students who studied the subject, their 
ages and their methods of studying this 
branch of literature. Тһе Isnad "the chain 
of Hadith" and the various methods that are 
employed regarding the authenticity of 
Hadith, the sifting of the authentic from the 
false, are also very ably dealt with. 


The second part of the book includes 
two other important manuscripts, viz, one 
belonging to Nàfi (d. 117 A,H.) and the other 
belonging to Imam Shihab Zhori (d. 124 A.H). 
These two are the 1mportant sources of Imam 
Malik’s famous book Muatta, which 1s one 
of the earliest books on Hadith literature. 


Thus ends this interesting Doctorate 
thesis on Hadith literature, which is un- 
doubtedly an important addition to this 
branch of Islamic studies. 
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Prof. A G. Gibb of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, has the following remarks to 
offer 1n relation to the book. 


"In this field Dr- Azmi has done pioneer 
work of the highest value and he has done 
1t according to the exact standards of scholar- 
ship. The thesis which he had presented and 
for which Cambridge University conferred on 
him the degree of Ph. D is, in my opinion, 
one of the most exciting and original investig- 
ations in the field ın modern times." 


This dissertation 1s one of the first works 
of its kind іп the above-mentioned field of 
study ; 1t will open new horizons for further 
research and help to eltminate many prevalent 
misunderstandings about Hadith literature. 


There 1s no book without drawbacks. 
Here the reviewer would like to point out 
one or two which have struck his eye. On 
page 6 Dr. Azmi speaks of the “scanty 
materialat our disposal" There is no need 
to lament about scanty material, because 
there is ample material still in. manuscript 
form and other literature of the Ist century 
of Islam Research is just like collecting 
sugar from the mouths of ants 


Nevertheless, the author must be com- 
plimented for the material he has been able to 
discover. Оп page 19 the author has it 
"according to the general belief Ahadith were 
orally transmited in MS. at least for 100 years." 
But it 1s also a fact that many companions of 
the Prophet had Hadith literature in written 
form Every one recorded what he heard, 
some recorded a few hundred Ahadith. It 
was only ‘Umar bin ‘Abdu’! ‘Aziz, the 
Umayyad Caliph, who officially ordered the 
recording of the Ahadith 


‘Alı bin Abi Talib ts written as “Ай bin 
Abu Talib on pages 8,11, etc, which goes 
against Arabic syntax, which no blue blood 
Arab or a non-Arab expert in Arabic grammar 
would tolerate, but this 15 perhaps an over- 
sight The book, on the whole, 1s an out- 
standing addition to Hadith literature. The 
reviewer heartily congratulates the author on 
his great scholarship. % 


S.A.W. BUKHARI . 
е 
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VERSES FROM THE KORAN, selected 
and arranged by Ataur Rahman and Syed 
Kazim. Price Rs. 4. 


This inspiring little booklet 1s a boon to 
all serious students of the Qur'àn The com- 
pilers һауе presented іп an admirably compact 
form nearly al] the moral and spiritual teach- 
ings of the Qur'án. They have so arranged 
the verses that one verse easily flows Into 
another. There is continuity of subject- 
matter as well as uniformity of style Most 
of the impassioned and rhythmic passages in 
Rodwell's translation have been incorporated 
in the selections and arranged with good 
effect. 


Of course, no selections from the Qur'àn 
can perfectly satisfy devout Muslims or those 
who wish to comprehend more fully all its 
deeper meaning. Every Qur'ànic verse has its 
intrinsic value, and no verse can be omitted 
as of less importance than others 


А selection, however, 15 not only per- 
missible but desirable, 1f the purpose 1s to 
bring together verses which bear on the same 
theme or elaborate the central idea Such 
seems to be the primary aim of the compilers 
of the booklet under review, who, within the 
space of about 40 pages, have presented with 
force and vividness the essence of the ethical 
and spiritual teachings of Islam. 


In the opinion of the present reviewer the 
two sides of the teaching are not disparate, 
the one is complementary to the other. 
Morality is the prelude to spirituality The 
spiritual plane remains beyond the ken of 
man until the realization of moral values has 
broadened and clarified his vision, so that he 
can discern the elusive higher strata of 
existence. 


In the booklet under review, faith in God 
sparkles in every verse, and most verses have 
a deeper meaning than is apparent. It 1s 
therefore not intended for the casual reader 
It should be read with close attention in order 
to comprehend and appreciate its true value. 
АП men whose vision extends to the Beyond 
and all who desire to understand Islam, will 
find, this booklet of mestimable value, for 
which they should be grateful to the com- 
pilers. 


° 
° M. SALAHUDDIN 


SUBAH OF ALLAHABAD UNDER 
THE GREAT MUGHALS, by Dr. Surendra” 
Nath Sinha; published by Jamia Millia 
Islamia, Delhi, 1974; pages 238. Price Rs 30. 


The book under review deals with the 
history of the Subah of Allahabad under the 
Great Mughals 1580-1707, and 15 based on 
Dr Surendra Nath Sinha’s D.Phil. thesis 
approved by the Allahabad University 


The present reviewer remembers to have 
read Dr. Sinha’s three papers on this subject 
published in Islamic Culture Тһе present 
work gives an integrated account of the 
Subah from the reign of Akbar to that of 
Aurangzeb 


The economic and military advantages 
of the Subah of Allahabad made it a centre 
of political upheaval and warfare Hence its 
possession meant control over Bihar and 
Bengal Akhbar, after subduing the Uzbegs, 
had turned his attention. towards Allahabad 
and Jaunpur Не suppressed the rebellion 
and later on for administrative reasons he 
merged the provinces of Jaunpur and Kara- 
manikpur and territories of Bandogarh with 
the Subah of Allahabad, which was divided 
Into ten sarkars. It was during this time that 
Maulana Muhammad Yazdı, the Sadr of 
Jaunpur, issued a fatwa to rebel against the 
Emperor Akbar because the “Emperor had 
made encroachments on the grant-lands be- 
longing to God " Akbar, however, continued 
his work of consolidation 


The third chapter deals with the rebellion 
of Prince Salim at Allahabad, the rebellion of 
Baghela, the Mughal-Baghela relations- and 
the repercussions of the war of succession on 
the Subab of Allahabad. 


Тһе effects of the war of succession were 
naturaly felt throughout the country, 
especially by the Subah of Allahabad, which 
Akbar had selected as the capital of the 
Province іп view of its strategic importance 


. The author has thrown light on the 
general administration of the Subah and 
described the functions of the subahdar who, 
under Aurangzeb, was also known as Fauj- 
dar-1-Subah. The Faujdari was assigned to 
a Subahdar. The multiplicity of offices con- 
ferred upon one and the same person was a 
common feature of the Mughal administra- 
tion. 
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In dealing with the economic life of the enhance the importance of the book. 
Subah, the author has paid special attention The printing, however, leaves much to be 
to agriculture. Тһе author deserves to be desired. 
congratulated on the pains he has taken in 
writing his book. Appendices E F. and б. К. SAJUN LAL 


Select Articles From Learned Journals 


Bulletin of the School of Ortental and African Studies, University of London, Vol. 
XXXVIII, Part I, 1975. 


Muhammad Hayya (Hayat) al-Sindi and Muhammad Ibn 'Abd 
al-Wahhab: an analysis of an intellectual group in eighteenth century 
Madina 

—Joun Vorr 


Burhan, Vol. 47, No. 4, April, No. 5, May, No. 6, June 1975. 
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Oriens, Vol. 23-24, 19 74. 
“Die beste Dichtung:ist die lugenreichste" Wesen und Bedeutung eines 
literarischen Streites des arabischen Mittelalters іт Lichte kompara- 
tistischer Betrachtung 
—BURGEL, J. Cur. 
The dà'i Hatim ibn Ibrahim al-Hàmidi (d. 596 A.H./1199 A.D.) and 
his book Tuhfat al-qulub 
--А. HAMDANI 
Rabetat al-Alam al-Islami, The Journal of (Muslim World League, Mecca), 
Vol. 2, No. 7, May 1975. 
About Imitation 
—MUHAMMAD Азар 
New Horizons of Muslim Economic Power 
—ManHMUD Aziz 


Review of Some Articles From Selected Journals 


BY 


М. ASGHAR AsHRUFF 


MUHAMMAD HAYYA (НАҮАТ) AL- 
SINDHI AND MUHAMMAD ABD AL- 
WAHAB, An analysis of an intellectual group 
in 18th Century Madina by John Vol— 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, Vol. XXXVIII, 
Part I, 1975. 


The late medieval period in the history 
of Islam was characterised by a complex of 
spiritual forces and cross-currents, the visible 
nature of which was the build up of tension 
between Orthodoxy and Sufism. This mate- 
rialised into a general orthodox revival against 
moral laxity and decadence prevalent in 
Muslim society in the Middle East and in 
India during the 18th and 19th centuries Its 
most violent- manifestation occurred in the 
Arabian Peninsula іп the 18th century ın the 
form of a movement which became famous 
as the "Wahabi Movement." Even earher in 
India in the 17th century this resurgence of 
orthodox reaction had come to the surface as 
a consequence of the crisis which then faced 
Islam both politically and spiritually іп that 
country. In the Middle East the works of 
the great Hanbalite scholar Ibn Taymiyya 
profoundly influenced two of the three per- 
sonalities, vız, Muhammad al-Martada (d. 
1790) and Muhammad Ibn al-Wahab, who 
spearheaded separate reform movements which 
remained largely uninfluenced by each other. 
Later similar revivalist puritanical movements 
also spread to Central Asia where rt waged 
an unsuccessful jehad against the Czarist 
domination and to North Africa in the form 
of Sanusi brotherhood, but it 1s fairlv certain 
that these as well as other movements іп 
Islamic countries as divergent as Egypt and 
Indonesia had no connection with Wahabism 
and largely remained uninfluenced by it. 


While the foundations of this widespread 
revivalism in the Muslim world are fairly well 
known as a curious amalgam of reformed 
Sufism, (i.e., Sufism without its ecstatic content 
but with its intellectualism and intuitionism 
large retained), the Sunna of the Prophet, 
the precedents of the companions and rela- 
tively literal interpretation of the Qur'àn, the 
personalities who inspired its leaders remain 


“shadowy figures in history” The article 
under review 1s an attempt to provide “an 
insight into the conditions which helped to 
inspire" Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Wahab by a 
close study of his teacher, Muhammad Hayya 
al-Sindhi, and the intellectual community of 
which he was a part and also to discern several 
relationships among some of the major 18th 
century revivalist movements referred to 
above. 


Although Muhammad Hayya enjoyed 
modest fame as a teacher of Hadith in Madina 
he was not “опе of the dominant intellectual 
leaders of the period." Не 15 said to have 
been a quiet and modest scholar under whom 
a variety of students flocked to study and who 
"participated 1n a vigorous community of 
Hadith scholarship іп Madina ” Не wasa 
native of Sind (one of the provinces of 
present-day Pakistan) and received his basic 
education there Не subsequently went to the 
holy cities (Mecca and Medina) where he first 
studied and later settled down as a teacher, 
becoming, according to the historian of the 
period (al-Muradi), "the bearer of the banner 
of the Sunna in Madina" Among his 
teachers were some of the most prominent 
men of the time, four of whom are detailed 
in the article. Among the latter, the most 
important was Abu’! Hasan Mohammad Ibn 
Abdul Hadi al-Sindi, like himself an emigrant 
from Sind who had “attained substantial 
fame as a teacher in the Prophet's Mosque," 
after whose death Muhammad Hayya took 
over his teaching assignment Muhammad 
Hayya was initiated into the Naqshbandiyya 
order by Abd al-Rahman al-Saqqaf. 


Of the four teachers two were Hanafi and 
two Shafi' but all of them had one distinctive 
feature in common in that they were strongly 
influenced by the same general school of 
thought, particularly іп Hadith study They 
were closely linked to two prominent teachers 
of an older generation, Ahmad al-Qashashi 
in Arabia and Muhammad al-Babili in Egypt. 
Thus, Muhammad Hayya was linked with 
these two great scholars through his teachers 
and the student-teacher relationship was 
closely intertwined and there is every reason 
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to believe that all these men "had at least the 
same basic views" and were well known to 
each other either personally or by reputation. 
They were centred in Mecca and Medina 
and had one other quality іп common 
of having had their education, among other 
places, іп Egypt with consequent close ties 
with al-Babili. Many of them took full 
advantage of the educational opportunities 
provided by the visit of scholars from other 
parts of the Muslim world on pilgrimage. 
Thus a total of 27 names appear as teachers 
of Muhammad Hayya whose birth places and 
"areas of early study range from India and 
Persia to Algiers and Morocco " Тһе Madhab 
of 24 of these 27 scholars is known and is as 
follows. Three were Hanafi, five were Maliki 
and sixteen Shafii Including Muhammad 
Hayya himself, some of these 27 men belonged 
to Nagshbandiyya order and almost all were 
not opposed to Sufism. 


The article then goes on to examine 
information available about 20 students who 
studied under Muhammad Hayya which aids 
"jn providing a fuller picture of the educa- 
tional background of Muhammad Ibn Abd 
al-Wahab” and provides also a case study “іп 
the spread of influence of the group of scholars 
of which Muhammad Hayya was a part.” 
Being located in Medina, this scholarly com- 
munity was able to influence people 
throughout the Muslim world on account of 
the pilgrimage. All 20 of these students were 
from the eastern regions of Islam and although 
a number of them had North African teachers, 
none of them originated from that region and 
this 1s explained by the fact that as Muhammad 
Hayya was a Hanafi, he was not likely to 
attract Maliki scholars as he would have done 
had he been a Shafi'i. In fact among his 
students twelve were Hanafi, only five were 
Shafi“, опе was a Sufi recluse whose Madhab 
is not now known, one was a famous Hanbali 
teacher in Nablus and the last was Muham- 
mad Abdul Wahab himself, a Hanbali whose 
family had close connection with the ruling 
princes іп Central Arabia. 


Іп regard to Sufi affiliation 12 out of 20 
were known as directly connected in some 
way with Sufism, although specific orders are 
not mentioned, the most frequently noted 
being the Nagshbandiyya followed by Khal- 
watiyya, only one or two being mentioned as 
connected with Qadiriah. The Naqshban- 
diyya students were among the most prominent 
men of that period in the Eastern Islamic 
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regions and consequently Muhammad Hayya, 
himself a  Naqshbandi, was associated 
through his teachers and his students with 
some of the most prominent and influential 
groups within the orders as established in that 
region, 


The picture of Muhammad Hayya that 
emerges from this examination of the careers 
and antecedents of his teachers and his 
students 18 of a quiet teacher of Hadith in 
Medina who was in contact with and formed 
a part of some of the major movements of his 
day. Although Muhammad Abdul Wahab is 
the best known “revivalist” among his 
students, he was not the only one “with that 
approach:" another (Muhammad Ibn Abd al- 
Karim al-Samman) had influence іп Yamen 
and the eastern Sudan, and yet another 
(Muhammad al-Saffarini) dominated Hanbali 
scholarship іп Nablus. While it may be 
conceded that the works of Ibn Taymiyya 
played a major role in the revivalist move- 
ments ın the 18th and 19th centuries, one 
must agree with the writer of the article under 
review that “inspiration for vigorous reform" 
was also provided from the study of Hadith 
by the men who mainly spearheaded these 
movements as presented by Muhammad 
Hayya. That the community of teachers in 
which he participated played a decisive role 
т the Islamic world at that time 1s further 
substantiated by the fact that the Indian 
reformer Shah Waliu'llah during his visit to 
Medina had studied Hadith under Abu’! Tahir 
Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim al-Kurant, one of 
Muhammad Hayya's teachers, and Shaykh 
Yusuf who later led a holy war against the 
Dutch in Indonesia and Abdul Rauf of 
Singhal who was a major influence in the 
revival of reformed orthodox Sufism in 
Sumatra were also students of al-Kurani. 


In the circumstances one must agree with 
the conclusion drawn in the last para of the 
article that “thus through Muhammad Наууа 
al-Sindi and his scholarly tradition, one can 
place the founder of the Wahabi movement 
In a world of Islamic revivalism that stretches 
from Indonesia to Africa.... There is, how- 
ever, a remarkable convergence of background 
around the small group of teachers of Hadith 
in the holy cities. Меп like Muhammad 
Hayya do not often have a prominent place 
in history, but a careful analysis of ther Ше 
and context can provide an opening to a 
better understanding of the major movements 
In history." 25% 
е 
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SOME RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO QUR'ÁNIC STUDIES. Selected Publica- 
tions in English, French and German, 1964- 
1973 — Parts H and ІП by Willem А. 
Bijlefeld—The Muslim World, Vol LXIV. 
Numbers 3 and 4, July and October, 1974. 


In Part H of this most useful article 
(published іп No. 3 of July 1974), the learned 
writer discusses four studies dealing with the 
1ntroduction to the Qur'àn as a whole and his 
first choice 1s of course Montgomery Watts.’ 
“Bell’s Introduction to the Quran." Among 
the most "significant" changes made by 
Montgomery Watts, the writer mentions the 
provision of a more extensive bibliographical 
references occurring throughout the text, and 
foot-notes and the re-arrangement of the 
materia] necessitating changes in all the 
chapter titles and discussion of several 1ssues 
more logically in their context than in Bell's 
original work. In his desire to avoid describ- 
ing the Qur’an "as Mubammad's own," 
Montgomery Watts has made changes іп Bells 
original text and in the opinion of the writer 
has succeeded in finding more appropriate 
expressions, sometimes by the very simple and 
yet not insignificant rewording, as for example 
replacing "Muhammad's style" 1n the original 
with "the style of the Quran." However, 
even the revised version hardly succeeds 1n 
doing justice to the "sensitive and. complex 
issue of the relation between the divine gift 
of revelation and the human recipient." In 
spite of whatever minor differences of opinion, 
the writer agrees that this effort of 
Montgomery Watts has once agam made 
Bell’s introduction available in many aspects 
as a new publication. 

Another contribution to the study of 
the Qur'an mentioned ın the article ıs Rogis 
Blachere’s “Le Coran” which deals “primarily 
with the place of the Qur'an ın the develop- 
ment of Islamic civilization, with the various 
branches of study and knowledge immediately 
related to the Qur'áàn and with the place of 
the Qur'àn in the daily life of the Muslim 
community.” This 1s followed by a brief 
description of the contents of the book among 
which mention 1s made of (a) Blachere’s 
analysis of the message of Meccan and 
Medina suras; (b) discussion on the sciences 
of the Qur’an, i.e., the codification of the 
waitten text; study of grammar and 
lexicography, etc.; (d) theological issues, 
matters of law and jurisprudence and finally 

e (e? the role of the Qur'àn in Muslim life and 
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society giving some idea of the impact of the 
sacred book on the thoughts, feelings, and 
behaviour of Muslims. 


Kenneth Cragg's “Тһе Event of the 
Quran" is the next book dealt with in the 
article and a brief survey is made of its eleven 
chapters. While expressing the opinion that 
this book is in many ways an original highly 
personal initiation to the Qur'àn, the writer 
feels that “perhaps the best use of 1t is made 
when read together with its sequel." “Тһе 
Mind of the Quran" which “deals with the 
receipt and relevance of the Quran from the 
classical period until our own time." Тһе 
major themes dealt with 1n the latter book are 
classified as “having the text by heart," the- 
issue of the "explicit and the implicit" (the 
muhkamat and  mushtabihat distinction, 
the "Umm-al-Kitab" notion, etc), some 
examples of the exegetical tradition (al-Razi, 
on Sura 97, al-Baydawi on Sura 112, al- 


. Zamakshari on Sura 90 and Bint al-Shali on 


Sura 93), imaginative reflections on the 
Очгаліс La‘alla, “the great perhaps," a dis- 
cussion of the Qur'ànic understanding of man, 
the strict recognition of the Unity of God 
and man's response to it, a chapter entitled 
the "Sacrementa] Earth" in which the “ayat” 
are pointed to and “Kufr” in its contrast to 
“shukr” is discussed and finally, with partı- 
cular attention to sufi beliefs, remarks are 
offered on “deserving the face of God." This 
1s followed by the writer's opinion that while 
“Тһе Event" deals specifically with “what 
happened in the Quran," “the Mind" makes 
readers more familiar with the place and 
function of the Qur'an in the history and life 
of the Muslim community. 


Part III of the article (published 1n No. 
4 of Oct. 1974) deals with fourteen publica- 
tons arranged in four sub-sections, viz., 
(1) Revelation, God and Man, Divine Harden- 
ing and Human Responsibility, (i1) Ibrahim 
and ‘Isa, (ш) Death and Eternal Life and 
(v) Ethico-Religious Concepts and Fasting. 


The first sub-section begins with 
Montgomery Watts’ “Islamic Revelation in 
the Modern World" in which the primary 
concern of the author (M. Watts) is to raise 
the question of validity of the Islamic revela- 
tion for the modern man and to assert this 
validity to be correct but insufficient. For 
purposes of understanding what this means 
it ıs necessary to read carefully the interpreta- 
tion in the book of the notion of revelation and 
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the author's remarks about the “acceptance 
of complementarity,” which Includes the 
expectation of the birth of the “опе religion 
for the whole world." Тһе article then goes 
on to make a listing of a few of the many 
passages which are likely to be of great 
interest. Among these, the writer asserts 
that the conviction in the book that “there 
can of course be no question of Muhammad 
consciously revising the Quran” is not 
generally shared among "European scholars," 
as the language of the book may seem to 
suggest. This of course is purely a:matter of 
opinion and unless the conviction of the 
author 18 accepted, the so-called "scholars," 
whether European or of any other place, 
cannot really understand Islamic revelation 
The article also considers some of M. Watts’ 
theological statements as highly controversial 
on the ground that while it 1s "impossible to 
compare religions objectively in respect of 
truth" it 1s equally difficult to compare 
similarly with regard to falsehood and distor- 
tion. 


The next book dealt with 1s Toshihiko 
Izutsus’ "God and Mann the Quran,” which 
is considered in some aspects to be closer to 
his earlier work published in 1959 as "The 
Structure of Ethical Terms іп the Koran" 
which was later revised as “Ethico-Religious 
Concepts in the Quran" іп 1966. Тһе first 
three chapters of the work under review are 
said to be purely introductory, Chapters I and 
H being devoted to "methodological and 
semantic reflections” and Chapter ІП offer- 
ing "a bare outline of the  Koranic 
Weltanschaung." The next four chapters аге 
said to deal more directly with the proper 
subject-matter of this study—God in Chapter 
IV and the onotological in Chapter V as well 
as the communicative relations between God 
and Мап in Chapters VI and УП. This 15 
followed by a discussion of man’s response 
to God’s “communication” in both Chapter 
VII (i.e., tasdig апа takdhib, iman and kufr, 
ihtida and dalai’] and the section on Worship) 
and Chapter VII (mainly in the section on 
Worship). The Lord-Servant relation, with 
an emphasis on man’s response of obedience 
and submissions 15 dealt with in Chapter VIII 
and the ethical relations between God and man 
with observations on mercy and the wrath of 
God, His promise and His threat are in the 
last chapter. The writer considers that in 
order to do justice to Izutsus' work 1t should 
be realised that "his approach is not theologi- 
cal or philosophical and not exegetical" and 
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his focus is mainly on the semantics of the 
Quran " 


Next comes "Man in the Quran" by Dirk 
Bakkar which it is stated deals with the 
creation of man, the function of the total 
world-picture revealed in the Qur'àn and the 
role of Man in the world, man's relation to 
his fellowmen and his relation to God The 
last chapter entitled "Man, the servant of God" 
summarises the conclusions reached with 
reference to Biblical data on the same issues, 
pointing out similarities as well as contrasts. 


Некки Raisanen's “The Idea of Divine 
Hardening. A comparative study of the 
Notion of Divine Hardening, Leading Astray 
and Inciting to Evil in the Bible and the 
Quran” 15 a comparative study of Qur'ànic 
and Biblical data on the “negative side of 
predestination” The section on the Qur’an 
1s said to offer a relatively brief exegesis of 
the most significant Qur'ánic text and a criti- 
cal survey of western literature on this subject. 


The Biblical concept of human “domi- 
nion" andthe kindred Qur’anic doctrine of 
Adam as “Caliph” 15 the theme of Kenneth 
Cragg's “The Privilege of Man," which is a 
fully integrated study of relevant traditions 
in the three “revealed” religions, viz , Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam. The Qur’anic discus- 
sion centres almost exclusively оп S. 2: 30 
with short comments on other occurrences of 
the word “khalifa” on “shukr” and 
“tafakkur,” or “Iblis” and “һанап,” on the 
three terms in S. 33: 72 (al-amana, таштап, 
Jahulan), on “а!-Бауап” and “Кавшіууа.” 


Sub-section (11) on Ibrahim and ‘Isa 
opens with the remarks “the issue at stake 
was for more than a new interpretation of 
some details of a Quranic narrative" in the 
works connected with the names of Springer, 
Snouck Hurgronje, Wensick, challenged by 
Edmund Beck and Moubarac. The study of 
Ibrahim data “had far-reaching implications 
for an understanding of the Qur'àn and the 
total ministry of the Prophet and leads to a 
rather radical evaluation of the Qur'ánie view 
of Judaism and Christianity. Characterising 
Moubarac’s study on “Abraham dans le 
Coran” as “indispensable,” the article cor- 
rectly points out that James Kritzeck’s 
reference to this theme m his “Sons 9f 
Abraham” does not help the uninitiated 
reader to appreciate the recent criticism of 
the interpretation made by Sprenger afid, 
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Snouck Hurgronje. Тһе Qur'ānıc data are 
discussed іп a very limited space, as Kritzeck's 
book is not meant to be a contribution to 
Qur'ànic studies but more as an appeal for а 
deeper mutual understanding between the 
followers of the three religions, viz., Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam. 


The next book discussed ıs Robert 
Martin Achard's ‘‘Actualite’d Abrabam,” 
which 1s considered to be “carefully written 
and well documented," the significance of this 
study lying 1n tbe fact that “data and perspec- 
tives from various disciplines within the field 
of religious studies are brought together here 
in a most meaningful way "' 


Тһе sub-section on Ibrahim closes with 
reference to "Moubarac's second volume of 
his “Pentalogie Islamo-Chretienne” about 
which it 1s stated that although the various 
contributions in the section. оп Abraham 
constitute the "heart" of "Le Coran et la 
critique occidentale," ıt also contains a 
number of other important studies, mostly 
reprints of his well-known articles dealing 
with Arab environment of Islam and a short 
section "intended as an epilogue to Dinise 
Mason's Quran translation " 


In regard to Jesus, two publications are 
mentioned, viz., Parrinder's "Jesus in the 
Quran" and Raisanen’s "Das Koranische 
Jesusbild." In the former S 4: 157 1s inter- 
preted as suggesting the possibility of men 
not killing the Messiah but that God did so 
"in his mysterious purposes" and further 
support ıs found for this view in S 5 17; 
3: 55: 117; and 19: 33. The second re- 
ference in the book of which the writer of the 
article seems to be most appreciative 1s the 
warning not to isolate "Jesus from the rest of 
the Quran" and “not to overestimate the 
significance of the ‘Isa narrative for an under- 
standing of the Quran and of Islam in general." 
In respect of the second book, viz , Raisanen's 
it is stated that while it contains а generally 
correct and critical introduction to western 
hterature on the subject, several of the 
author's remarks must "convey to most 
Muslims the impression of an intentional 
denial of their understanding of the revelatory 
character of the Quran.” 


e The sub-section on “Death and Eternal 
Ше” opens with Thomas O'Shaughnessy's 
“Muhammad’s Thoughts on Death” the very 
title,of which suggests that in the view of the 
. 


author the Qur'àn is an expression of the 
Prophet's own thinking with little if any divine 
guidance. Accordingly, it is not worthwhile 
commenting on both the author's views or 
the remarks of the writer of the article on this 
work. Тһе next book mentioned is Soubhi 
El-Saleh’s “La Vie Future selon Je Coran" 
whose main focus Is on the Muslim interpreta- 
tion of a number of Qur'ànic texts, viz, those 
dealing with the future life, іп both aspects 
of paradise and hell, Joys and punishments. 
After giving the relevant Qur’anic data, a 
detailed survey 1s made of the traditionalist 
exegesis, the rational exegesis, (viz., the 
Mu'tazilite interpretation, based mainly on al- 
Khayyat's "al-Intisar" апа al-Zamakhshari's 
“al-Kashshaf "), sufi interpretation and finally 
modern Muslim exegesis (based on al-Afghani, 
Mohd Abduh, Rashid Rida, Tantawi Jawhari, 
Abd’al-Qadir al-Maghribi and Sayyid Qutb 
Among these several interpretations the 
author opts for the modern interpreters and 
his position 1s said to be expressed іп the 
words ‘the blessing of heaven 15 to find oneself 
in the nearness of God, whose grade triumphs 
over His anger, even hell will one day pass 
away, and only the Fact of the Lord will 
remain іп the ‘Paradise ' " 


On the question of Fasting reference 1s 
made to K Wagtendonk’s ‘‘Fasting in the 
Koran" with the general remark that the origin 
of the fast of Ramadan has been a con- 
troversial issue In the book mentioned 
chapters on“ ona phenomenology of fasting, 
fasting іп pre-Islamic Arabia and various 
theories about the origin of the fast of 
Ramadan” are followed by a detailed study 
of S 2: 183—187 a discussion of the fast of 
Ramadan and the revelation of the Qur'an 
A few quotations are given which indicate 
the author’s view that fasting in Islam was 
introduced by the Prophet on the basis of the 
Jewish tradition with pre-Islamic Arabic rites 
grafted on later. Similarly, the “Laylat al- 
Qadr” a репой of fasting іп olden times was 
transformed into celebration of the sending 
down of the Qur’an. Ав stated by the writer 
of the article, the “relationship between 
Muhammad’s role in the making of Islam 
and God's involvement іп ıt remains unclear.” 


The usefulness of this article to students 
of Islamic thought 15 beyond question even 
though most Muslim readers may not share 
the opinions expressed in it as well as by some 
of the authors of the books reviewd. 
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THE SITE ОЕ THE ТА] MAHAL, AGRA 
H.I.S. Kanwar 


НЕ ТАЈ МАНАТ, of Agra, originally called Taj Bibi-ka-Rauza,! which 

by common consent is the most elegant edifice in India and accepted аз а 
masterpiece in the sphere of art and architecture, is situated on the 
southern bank of the River Jamuna, a mile east of the red sandstone Fort. 
The entire complex comprises the walled enclosure (containing the Great 
Basement, the spacious square garden and the Main Gateway), the Jilokhana, 
Tàj Ganj and certain other closely associated tombs and mosques, which lie 
in its immediate vicinity. Тһе complex covers an area approximately half a 
mile east-west 1n breadth and a mile north-south in length. 


Soon after his accession to the Moghul throne, Shahjahàn had to hasten 
out of his capital at Agra in December, 1629 in order to embark on a campaign 
against the renegade Khàn-i- Jahan Lodi, who was ravaging the Deccan (pro- 
ceeding thither by way of Ranthambhor, Malwa and Chanda). In Malwa 
the Moghul on arrival on March 1, 1630 set up his erstwhile headquarters in 
the old brick fort at Burhanpur on the northern bank of the Tapti River.? 
Even though in an advanced stage of pregnancy, Mumtaz Mahal accompanied 
Shahjahàn thither About six weeks later, on April 13, she delivered a female 
child, Husanára Begam,? who died іп infancy soon afterwards. 


The Empress again became pregnant in September 1630, with her 
fourteenth child, and nine months later, on the night of Wednesday, June 7, 
1631, she gave birth to a baby girl, Gauharára Begam, immediately after 
which she fell seriously ill. Unable to resist the current malady, which 
worsened because of an internal complication, Mumtaz Mahal passed away 
on the night of June, 17/18, 1631, in her thirty-ninth year. 


This sad and sudden occurrence in the very early part of his reign very 
much aggrieved the Emperor who was passionately fond of his departed 
queen, so much so that he was nearly thrown off his mental balance. Shah- 
jahan decided to erect a sumptuous tomb to her memory Meanwhile, the 





(1) Та) Bibi-ka-Rauza, or more properly Mumtaz Bibi-ka-Rauza or Rauza-1-Mumtaz Mahal, 
literally meaning the Tomb of Queen Mumtaz. In the former nomenclature, ‘Taj’ 1s a 
corruption of the second syllable of ‘Mumtaz,’ and is, so to say, the colloquial form for 
‘taz 

52) Abdul Hamid Lahorı, Badshahnama, Calcutta, 1872, Vol. I, p. 296; Mirza Aminai 
Qazvını, Badshahnama, (British Museum, or 173, fol. 90). 


‚ (3) “Abdul Hamid Lahörı, (op. cit., Vol. I, p. 300), does not state this child's name, but Qazvini, 


® (op. cit., fol. 91), mentions here name as Назалага Begam. 
e° 
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remains of “the treasure-house of purity and chastity,"* were buried in the 
Zeinabad Garden situated opposite to the royal apartments in Burhanpur Fort 
and on the southern bank of the Tapti River, at which place the grave would 
be easily visible to the Emperor А tomb which was small but quite elegant, 
was built over the remains of the deceased Empress It was situated in the 
centre of a reservoir, measuring 100 by 100 Shahjaháni yards 5 On the even- 
ing of the following Thursday (June 25, 1631) Shahjahàn crossed the Tapti 
River by boat and, reaching the grave of his deceased queen, offered prayers 
for the peace and comfort of her soul As long as he remained at Burhanpur, 
he would visit her tomb every Friday.$ 


ACQUISITION OF THE SITE FOR THE Томв 


It is natural to presume that Shahjahàn deemed it appropriate that the 
proposed tomb should be located in the Moghul capital Тһе question of a 
suitable site was settled with the acquisition of a plot of land forming part of 
a garden estate, which earlier belonged to Raja Mansingh of Amber but which 
was then by inheritance in the possession of Raja Jaisingh.? From the context 
of the relevant passage in the Badshahnama by ‘Abdul Hamid Lahiri it is 
evident that Jaisingh's garden estate extended over an area larger than the 
site acquired. It measured 1842 feet north-south by 983.5 feet east-west, and 
included a small area later, which was reclaimed from the Jamuna river-bed 
in order that the northern perimeter of the site should be accurately so aligned 
due east-west that the sides of the rectangular plan of the mosque (located to 
the west of the proposed tomb of Mumtaz Mahal) had the correct Islamic 
orientation and also that the Great Basement formed a perfect rectangle in 
the middle of whose western perimeter the mosque was to be sited 


The present writer's recent research indicates that 2/ at all Jaisingh had 
a mansion in the garden (as believed erroneously by some to lie at the exact 
point where the mausoleum now stands), 1t was located in the vicinity of the 
Taj Mabal water-works, where existed at one time a Mahadev shrine about 
fifty yards west of the Taj Mahal mosque This contention is borne out by 
the earliest site plan of the Taj Mahal complex drawn by the Surveyor-General 


(4) Abdul Hamid Lahori, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 386, Mumtaz Mahal was born on April 27, 1593, 
(14 Rajab, 1001, А.Н.) and died on the night of June 17/18, 1631, (17 Dilqada, 1040, A Н.) 
aged 38 years 1 month and 21 days She was married to Shahjahàn on April 30, 1612, 
(9 Rabi‘ I, 1021, А.Н.). 

(5) Ibid., p. 386. Considering one Shahjahàni yard as of 31.456 inches, 100 such yards аге 
the equivalent of 87 yards 1 foot 1 6 inches. 


(6) Ibid., p. 386. 


(7) Abdul Hamid Lahori, op. сії, "A site on the highly elevated land situated towards the 
south of that city (Akbarabad, 1.е., Agra), and formerly belonging to Raja Mansingh, and 
at this tıme in the possession of Raja Jaisingh, his maternal grandson, for Interment of 
that dweller of Heaven, the Exalted One (the deceased Mumtaz Mahal), was acquired, 
As Raja Jaisingh had invested much оп this estate, all essential steps were taken. For 
that elevated site land from the Khalsa (crown property) was given over in exchange." 
Tr. kindly furnished by Mr. W.H. Siddiqi, epigraphist in Persian, currently Dy. Supdtg. 
Archaeologist, Archaeological Survey of India, N.W. Circle, Dehra Dun. " s 
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of India in July, 1828 (that is, within twenty-five years of the British occupa- 
tion of Agra) which duly marks this small shrine and the ruins of a large 
group of buildings situated south and south-west of the shrine and water- 
works. 


It was among these edifices that Jausvngh's mansion must have been, and they 
lay outside the western perimeter wall of the acquired Taj Mahal site* To 
be more precise, such a mansion would have been about a hundred yards west 
of the red sandstone octagonal tower, containing the well-known Baoli Burj, 
which 15 located at the south-west corner of the Great Basement Raja 
Jaisingh, who is said to have invested much to develop his garden estate, was 
suitably compensated with some property from Shahjahàn's personal estate 
or Khalsa.? 


FACTORS WHICH INFLUENCED SELECTION OF SITE 


It is natural to presume that several factors came іп for consideration in 
the matter of selection of the site. А study and analysis of the situation of 
the site point to the following factors which Shahjahàn had in mind. 


(a) The tomb should be located in a serene atmosphere and congenial 
environs, which were to be found outside the, then congested city of 
Agra, away from its narrow and busy lanes and thoroughfares and the 
urban din 


(b) The environs should be as attractive and beautiful as nature would 
allow, a factor which embraced scenic beauty of the landscape. 


(с) The mausoleum should be easily visible from Shahjahan’s palace in 
Agra Fort. It may be mentioned that such was the situation of 
Zeinabad Garden at Burhanpur that the initial repository of Mumtaz 
Mahal's remains was іп direct line of the sight of the heart-broken 
Emperor's palace window in the Burhanpur Fort '? It ıs appropriate 
to add that had the Taj Mahal been sited 1n the centre of its garden, 
it would not have been properly visible from the Jasmine Tower 
(Muthamman Burj) in Agra Fort 


(d) The site should be within easy access of the watering system for main- 
taining the proposed garden 


(e) Shahjahàn would surely have desired that the proposed tomb should 
be a landmark for miles around Thus, the advantage of some elevated 
piece of ground had to be borne in mind by those charged with finding 
such a site. 


(f) Allowance had to be made for such a contingency as the desire of the 


Emperor to erect a similar tomb for himself adjacent to that of Mumtaz 
Mahal. 





(8) J R.A.S., London, Vol VIT, 1843, p. 42. 
(9) See translation of the relevant passage іп Badshahnáma, (note 7 above). 


(10) It was natural for Shahjahan to desire that the site should fulfil this condition, For he 
was so deeply aggrieved that he longed to see the grave of his beloved queen from his 
Private apartments. 
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(g) During her life Mumtaz Mahal loved flowers. So the site was to be 
large enough to accommodate a spacious garden 


(h) One of theartistic aums of the Emperor was that the view of the proposed 
tomb should be pleasing 1n all aspects, and devoid of a jarring effect. 

(j) Due to the very hot summers of Agra, advantage of proximity of the 
site to the Jamuna River was also to be kept in view. 

It was as a result of a close study of the topography of the capital and its 
suburbs that, after satisfying themselves by practical verification of the views 
all round, they discovered that from the royal apartments in the Agra Fort 
some of the better views lay in an easterly direction, and that the site selected 
had definite advantages over any other site 


ENVIRONS OF THE SITE AT THE TIME 


Before proceeding further, it may be of interest to give some idea of the 
environs of the site at the time Since the Moghul capital had developed 
around the red sandstone fort from three to five miles’ radius the southern 
bank naturally contained the bulk of the built-up area, where the nobles had 
erected their garden-mansions and the princes their imposing and well-built 
palaces '' Regarding these palaces the contemporary account of Francisco 
Pelsaert records: “the breadth of the city (Agra) is by no means so great as 
the length, because everyone has tried to be close to the river bank, and 
consequently the water front is occupied by the costly palaces of all the famous 
lords, which make ıt appear very gay and magnificent "!? 


In contrast, the land on the northern bank of the Jamuna River and lying 
east of Agra Fort was more or less a deserted tract pock-marked with ruins 
of structures dating back to the reigns of Babar and Humayun, (1526-1556). 
Perhaps the only places of note here (according to Pelsaert) were the Moti 
Mahal and the Charbagh of Babar's time, and Humayun's mosque, At a 
later date was planted the Mehtab Bagh of the noble Mehtab Khan, well 
laid out with flower-beds and fruit trees over a forty acre area, maintained by 
an efficient watering system 


The area on the southern bank immediately east and south-east of Agra 
Fort, stretching a mile east-west and half a mile or so north-south, is said to 
have been covered by the garden-houses of both Muslim and Hindu nobles of 
Shahjahan’s reign such as Mirza ‘Abdulla (son of Azam Khan), Agha Nur 
(Provost of the Imperial army), Jahan Khan, Mahabat Khan, Khan ‘Alam, 
Raja Betsingh, (Bharatsingh ?) Raja Mansingh“ and Raja Madhosingh.!* 
The construction of some of these mansions is said to have cost the affluent 


(11) V. Ball, tr. Traveis in India by Jean Baptiste Tavernier, London, 1889, 2, Vols. Vol. 2, 
p. 105; A. Constable, Bernier’s Travels (1656-1668), London, 1891, (Constable’s Oriental 
Miscellany), Vol. I, p. 298. 


(12) W.H. Moreland and P. Geyl, (tr.) The Remonstrantte of Francisco Pelsaert, Cambgidge, 
1925 


(13) This property was in the possession of Raja Jaisingh, as stated heretofore. 
(14) W.H. Moreland and P. Geyl, op. cit., on the authority of Francisco Pelsaert. ° 
° 
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owners from one to five lakhs of rupees.’ ‘Tavernier tells us that such stately 
buildings were “separated from one another, and are concealed by the height 
of the walls, from fear lest one should see the women,''!5 while Peter Mundy 
furnishes us with an account of the bustling scene on the River Jamuna, on 
which plied to and fro numerous boats “low, long and slender, with sharp 
bends, and with some twenty variously coloured oars and a covered seat either 
in centre or in front, flags flying ‘and yak-tails streaming 717 Such boats 
figure in the paintings of the Moghul period 


From the fact that there was a sizeable jetty (80 feet east-west and 39 
feet north-south) sited amid the southern perimeter of the Mehtab Bagh 
(approximately 960 feet square),!? and from old maps of Agra it is evident 
that there was a ferry plying between the above jetty and the north-eastern 
point of the future site of the Тај Mahal It 1s also likely that there was some 
kind of landing-place on the southern bank of the river Тһе ferry linked 
Raja Jaisingh's garden and Mehtab Bagh.'? The position of the southern 
end of the ferry leads us to conclude that Raja Jaisingh's garden extended 
beyond the eastern perimeter of the Raj Mahal site, and that it was probably 
the middle point of the northern side of that garden This surmise is borne 
out by the nearest ancient structure which lies about 200 yards beyond the 
north-east corner of the Taj Mahal site, the position of the medieval Tiliar 
Bagicha situated nearly 400 yards to the north-east of the site, and also the 
line of the ancient river-bed of the Jamuna 


During the reign of Shahjahàn, the environs of the Taj Mahal site 
embraced numerous gardens amidst which stood sumptuous mansions of the 
Moghul nobility, like that of Nawab Asaf Khan (father of Mumtaz Mahal), 
known as Haveli Asaf Khan, lying within a stone's throw of the south-east 
corner of Agra Fort. Life hummed with activity in these mansions almost 
round the clock, for the affluent nobles and rajas surrounded themselves with 
every luxury then available: a host of servants to answer their every bidding; 
literary collections and works of art and antiquity to satisfy their aesthetic 
tastes and pursuits. 


PuysicaL FEATURES 


The site of the Taj Mahal is located a mile eastwards from the south- 
eastern corner of Agra Fort and on the Agra-Fatehabad main highway, which 
is aligned due east-west when 1t passes through the southern portion of the 
site, namely the rectangular open enclosure called the Jilokhana, which lies 


(15) Abdul Aziz, History of Shahjahan's Reign, Journal of Indian History 1928 p 140. 
(16) V. Ball, op. cit., Vol 1I, p 105 


(17) R.C. Temple, ed. Travels of Peter Mundy in Europe and Asia, Hakluyt Society, London, 
Vol. II, (1914), p. 158 

(18) The actual dimensions are 967 feet east-west, and 960 feet north-south. 

(19% Incidentally, it is now common knowledge that according to the tradition In vogue since 
Tavernier's time, Shahjahan had desired to build his own tomb in black marble on the 
Mehtab Bagh site (which lies right opposite to the Та) Mahal and on the northern bank) 

e which was to be joined to the Taj Mahal by means of a marble bridge. This scheme was 

е thwarted by Aurangzeb from the austerity view-point. 
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immediately south of the main gateway of the Taj Mahal. The geographical 
coordinates of the centre of the walled enclosure of the Taj Mahal аге 
in latitude 27° 11’ 44" and longitude 78° 02' 373” 


In Shahjahàn's time, when a survey of the area was made, it was found 
to be uneven and rough at many places, portions of them covered with 
mounds and even a few hillocks, and rocky in nature. Peter Mundy, who 
was at Agra іп early 1632 just about the commencement of the construction 
of the great project, observes that Shahjahàn had "founded a suburb”? to 
provide revenue for the upkeep of the mausoleum and had caused "hillocks 
to be made level because they might not hinder the prospects of 11,21 


Incidentally, old maps of the environs (which lie to the east and south- 
east of the city) indicate the existence of such a high ground, and even when 
the recent maps of the city are scrutinised, it may be observed that the road 
running from the cantonment, namely the Taj Road, leading past the 
Macdonnell Park to the Taj Mahal, has a gradual but visible ascent Our 
surmise is supported by the contemporary account of Francois Bernier, who 
records that “оп leaving Agra, towards the east, you enter a long, wide, or 
paved street, on а gentle ascent.” What 15 more, the environs are criss- 
crossed by ravines, and contain a number of depressions which become ponds 
during the rainy season 


The district of Agra is more or less completely covered by ordinary 
Gangetic alluvium, which blends with the alluvium brought down from the 
hilly tracts of Central India It would appear that this covers all the older 
rocks except for a minor area south-west of Арта An expert in geology 
observes; “Тһе Agra area and its environs are part of the Indo-Gangetic 
alluvium plains The River Jamuna flows eastwards, about 8 kilometres to 
the north-east of Agra. The thickness of the alluvium in the Agra area is 
generally of the order of 140 metres comprising clay, silt, sand and kankar 
intercalated and mixed in varying proportions. More coarse deposits are 
encountered in the areas close to the Jamuna. The nearest outcrops of rocks 
consist of the Vindhyan series (sandstones) which occur to the south-west of 
Agra, in the Fatehpur Sikri and adjoining areas ”23 


That the depth of alluvium 18 considerable is borne out by a boring 
probe made at Agra in 1884-6, when it was found that the depth of alluvium 
was 513 feet before striking the underlying rock, even though the situation 
was on the fringe of the alluvium area. The boring test also revealed the 
bottom of the alluvium as the spot of the boring was only five feet above 
sea-level.” 





(20) Mumtazabad, now known as Taj Ganj, situated immediately south of the Jilokhana 
portion of the Та) Mahal site. 

(21) R.C. Temple, op. cit, Vol. П, pp. LVI and 213. 

(22) A. Constable, Bernier’s Travels, (1656-1668), op. cît., Vol. І, p. 293. 

(23) Note specially prepared for the author by Mr. L.N. Kailasam, Chief Gésphysiont; 
Geological Survey of India, Calcutta. 

(24) Station Gazetteer, M.E.S., Division, Agra, c. 1940. E^ 
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In general, the land mass in the district has a rather even surface having 
little changes in level Ав may be known, the hills are mere outcrops of 
rock above the surrounding plains, and are frequently not so lofty as the 
cliffs of the Jamuna and the Chambal rivers. North of the Jamuna the 
recorded level in the plain ranges from 557 feet above the sea in the I'timadpur 
Tehsil (situated to the north-east of the Taj Mahal site) to 540 feet at Firoza- 
bad (to the east of the site), while in the central tract the greatest height on 
the flat 1s 566 feet in Kiraoli (south-west of the site), falling to 561 feet in 
Agra and to 545 feet in the Fatehabad Tehsil (to the south-east of the site). 


It would be interesting to know some details about the River Jamuna as 
it was over three centuries ago, particularly during Shahjahan's time, 
when the site was decided upon for the erection of the mausoleum of Mumtaz 
Mahal, and also for ascertaining whether there has been any shift of the 
river-bed Unfortunately ancient maps аге not only inaccurate but also on too 
smalla scale to be of utility for our purpose? Even the map entitled 
“A Description of East India conteyninge th’ Empire of the Great Mogoll” drawn 
in 1619 by the English navigator William Baffin (1584-1622), except for 
indicating that the River Jamuna, after passing through the city of Agra 
veers to a south-easterly direction, 1s not much helpful because of its small 
scale.?® 

Mention may be made of another map dated 1723 and printed at 
Amsterdam, drawn by the French geographer Guillaume De Lisle (Feb. 28, 
1675-Jan 25, 1726), which is more accurate than Baffin’s. But it covers 
the whole of Asia Неге again the scale is too small. However, unlike Baffin, 
De Lisle depicts the source of the Jamuna correctly. After passing through 
Delhi it flows in a southerly direction to Agra, leaving which the river is 
shown to flow almost due east for a short distance and thereafter in a south- 
easterly direction. Keeping this important detail in view and comparing it 
with the Пе of the bed of the Jamuna as it is today, one gets the impression 
that there has been only a minute shift, if any, in the river-bed between 1723 
and 1973, that is, in the past two and a half centuries. 

Be that as it may, alluvial rivers such as the Jamuna are characterised 
by their meandering habits, particularly because of their ''letter-S channel 


(25) For instance: (1) Colonel С.Е. Germi, Researches on Ptolemy's Geography of Eastern 
Asta, London, 1909. (Royal Asiatic Society Monograph No. 1), (п) J. Scott Keltie and 
O J R. Howarth, The History of Geography, London, 1913, (ш) Louis Renou, La Geo- 
graphie de Ptolemee l'Inde, (VII, 1-4), Paris, 1925, (1v) Surendranath Majumdar Sastr1, 
McRindle's Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, Calcutta, 1927, (v) S.M. Ali, The, 
Geography of the Puranas, Delhi, 1965. 


(26) Since William Baffin had not visited the Moghul Empire, and since he drew his map 
based on information gathered by him in Persia, probably from old source, which 1s 
e evident from the fact that Baffin presumed the source of the Jamuna to be west of Delhi, 
it 1s not surprising. Baffin’s original map 1s extant m the British Museum, London, 
under reference No. K 115 (22). А copy is reproduced in Surendranath Sen's, Indian 

. {тае of Thevenot and Careri, New Delhi, 1949, as a frontispiece, 
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pattern that is free to shift, as a part of a slow migratory movement of the 
river's meander pattern as a whole, down the valley.27 


We are indebted to A.C.L. Carlleyle of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, who a century ago discovered a stretch of an old bed of the Jamuna. 
Of particular interest to us in the context of the site of the Taj Mahal is the 
portion of the stretch traced by Carlleyle from a point on the present bed of 
the river and located near the north-east corner of the site of the Taj Mahal—the 
course being in a south-easterly direction—up to the village of Kaulara Kalan, 
approximately eleven miles away from Agra, where this stretch joined the 

resent bed of the Jamuna. This old bed of the river is about a mile and a 
half in width in some parts, and is probably somewhere about twenty miles 
in length between its two farthest extremities The road from Agra to Fateh- 
abad crosses this ancient bed of the Jamuna 2 


That the site of the Taj Mahal is strong enough to counteract possible 
erosion of the Jamuna is supported by the fact that the river, after touching 
the Agra Fort, abruptly veers at right angles to the east. Such a circumstance 
can only be due to the rock-like structure of the land here. 


Climate. 


The climate of Agra is hot, mainly from April to August, and deemed 
about the hottest in Uttar Pradesh. It is cold from the end of October till 
January, when frosts are known to occur frequently 


Recordings made during the period 1890-1940 reveal the maximum 
average temperature as 96 8°F (41 6°C ) and the minimum during May/June 
as 76.8°Е. (24 9°C.) In comparison, the average maximum during December/ 
January, was 75.8°Е (24.3°C ) and the minimum 43.5°Е. (6 4?C) The daily 
maximum variation observed for the above fifty-year period was of the order 
of 36°F. (20 С.) The highest temperature recorded since the last 80 years 
or so (that is up to 1970) was 119°F. (48 3° С), which occurred on June 2, 
1889, and the minimum 28°F. (-2.2°C ) on January 30, 1937 3° For the same 
period, the mean daily maximum worked out to 90°F. (32 2°С.) and the 
minimum to 65°F. (17 2°C) 

In regard to rainfall, observations taken in the period 1890-1940 revealed 
an average annual rainfall of 26.75 inches (67 96 cm.), while during 1901- 
1970 the least amount of annual rainfall was 10 89 inches (27 66 cm ), which 
occurred in 1905 and 1913, and the maximum amount totalled 47.32 inches 
(120.19 cm ) in the year 1952. It may be of interest to mention that on rainy 
days, the minimum fall in 24 hours was 0 86 inches (2 18 cm.) on April 23, 
1909, and the maximum fall 11.26 inches (28.6 cm ) occurred on September 
16, 1939.?! Further, during 1890-1940 the wettest month was July 1925 when 


(27) American Civil Engineering Practice, Vol II, (River-Engineering-Channel Types and their 
characteristics), р 15. 
(28) Dr Angelo Rajkumar Tiwari, The Urban Geography of Agra, a thesis for the Ph.D. deggee 
(London), July 1957, chapter f. 
(29) Station Gazetteer, М.Е S., Division, Agra, с 1940. 
(30) Ibid., and data supplied by the India Meteorological Department. 
(31) Ibid. . 
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rainfall totalled 19.65 inches (49.9 cm.) It has been ascertained that the 
least wet month was January 1884 with a fall of only 1.97 inches (5 cm.). 


In the rainy season, humidity is as much as 78 per cent. and the minimum 
is 59 per cent., whereas in the dry period the maximum and minimum 
humidity is 30 and 11 per cent., respectively. 


During the rainy season June-September, the depth of the water at Agra 
is about 25 feet, while for the rest of the year it averages around 40 feet. From 
the contours drawn by the noted authority, Dr. M S. Krishnau,? covering 
the Agra region it is found that the sub-soil water level at the site of the Та) 
Mahal is 40 to 45 feet That the Moghul engineers were aware of such facts 
is evident from the depth of the foundation of the Taj Mahal which extends 
to 45 feet below ground or garden level 


It may be mentioned 1n passing that the foundation comprises a well-knit 
system of wells, in which clusters of sal (shorea robusta) poles, secured with 
iron clamps fixed with copper rivets at intervals throughout the length, are 
piled. Sal has the characteristic of long self-preservation 


In so far as barometric pressure at Agra is concerned, the available data 
covering the period 1901-1968?! is deemed sufficient to give us a correct 
picture. From 1901 ќо 1932 (inclusive) barometric pressure readings were 
taken only in the morning, and from 1933 onwards also in the afternoon.?* 

In the period 1901-1942, the data were recorded in terms of inches, and 


thereafter іп millibars Тһе daily average barometric pressure for the period 
1901-1968 was as under: 





Pernod Mormng Afternoon 
[1901-1942 — 29 24” (989.2 mbs) 

11933-1942 — 29.13” (985 5mbs) 
1943-1968 — 989.2 mbs. 985 5 mbs. 





From the above, ıt may be observed that the barometric pressure was 
constant at 989.2 millibars in the morning and at 985 5 millıbars in the after- 
noon throughout the period 1901-1968, there being a slight difference between 
the two readings The mean is thus 987 3 millibars. 

The site of the Taj Mahal may therefore be deemed to be one of equitable 
barometric pressures. 


(32) M.S. Krishnan, National Institute of Sciences India, Symposium on Rajputana Desert, p. 4. 
(33) Data furnished by the India Meteorological Department. 
(34) Observation timings IST as follows : 
1901-1932: 0800. 
1933-1942: 0800 and 1700. 
° 1943-1944. 0900 and 1800, 
1945-1948: 0800 and 1700, 
° 1949-1968: 0330 апа 1730. 
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Hot westerly winds from the sandy deserts of Rajasthan and the rocky 
hills commence to blow towards the end of March, gradually increasing in 
intensity during April-May, varied occasionally by dust-storms. Тһе winds 
become cooler at the close of June, blowing from the south-west at noon just 
before the advent of the monsoon from that direction. In the rainy months 
there is an appreciable drop in temperature, which renders the atmosphere 
more pleasant However, breaks are frequent which, if prolonged, make the 
humid weather extremely trying The monsoon begins in the early days of 
June and lasts till about the end of September. During the summer, Agra 
occasionally experiences cyclones, thunderstorms and lightning. 


With its dry climate and fair natural drainage, the (Agra) district is 
generally considered healthy and in normal years the death-rate is lower than 
іп any part of the Province (Uttar Pardesh) '** 4 


Flora 


On and around the site of the Taj Mahal, one finds trees such as babul, 
bamboo, ber, dhak, fig, gular, mahma, nim, pipal, palm, shisham, siras and 
tamarind, At the time of its selection by Shahjahan, the site was already 
covered by a garden containing such trees, including the ancient cotton-tree 
which is extant even today despite its age of nearly 450 years In the fruit 
groves are grown apple, bel, custard fruits, guava, jaman, mango and other 
common fruits well known in northern India As has already been stated, 
Raja Jaisingh had invested much on his garden estate. 


AVAILABILITY OF BuILDING MATERIAL 


Sandstones of the blue, grey, purple, red, white and yellow varieties are 
easily available in the Agra district at Achhnera (27°10’N., 77°45'E) about 
17 miles west of Agra on the highway to Bharatpur, at Fatehpur Sikri (27° 
05'N., 77*40' E.) 23 miles south-west of Agra, at Kiraoli (27°03’N., 77°48'Е.) 
16 miles from Agra on the road to Fatehpur Sikri, and at Gwalior, 72 miles 
to the south of Agra. 


Kankar stone is extant extensively in the Bah Tehsil along the River 
Chambal, especially in the ravines, this area being south of Agra, while 
Kankar lime is available easily almost everywhere near the site. Sand is 
extensively found in the Jamuna river-bed, although the better quality is 
available in the Chambal Valley. 


While brick clay is to be found everywhere in the Agra district, it is 
interesting to note that until recent times there were the remnants of ancient 
brick kilns at Agra itself, including the environs of the site of the Taj Mahal. 
Thus the making of bricks was within easy reach. 


Marble, which was extensively used in building during Shahjahan’s 
reign, is available in different varieties. For instance, white marble of the 
Makrana quarries in Jodhpur region and Khanwa in Ajmer area, is renowned 





(35) Station Gazetteer, M.E.S., Division, Agra. Also see Imperial Gazetteer, 1909, Oxford, 
Vol. V, p. 47. e 
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for its quality, particularly that of Makrana, which attains a silken shine as 
it gets older Тһе yellow variety, known as ‘Khattu,’ is found at Jaisalmer 
in Rajasthan and is equally famous. Black marble is extant in Chittor in 
former Udaipur State and Nimkhera in Central India. Somewhat at a 
distance at Motipura in the Baroda district, Gujarat, is available the beautiful 
mottled variety of green marble. Pink marble is found at Krishangarh in 
Central India, while serpentine marble is extant in Guddapah and Kurnool, 
Andhra Pardesh. Slate is obtainable іп the neighbouring areas of Rewari, 
Chambal Valley, Kangra and Rajasthan. 

From these details it would be easy to understand that the site selected 
by Emperor Shahjahàn for construction of the tomb of Mumtaz Mahal 
had several advantages, the important ones being: it had a reasonably healthy 
and good climate; the soil was fertile for laying out a spacious garden, a 
strong foundation for the mausoleum could be constructed without much 
difficulty to withstand the enormous weight of the massive structures ; building 
material was easily available both in the immediate vicinity of the city itself, 
and within reasonable distance; and last but not least, the scenic beauty was 
enhanced by the River Jamuna immediately to the north of the site. 


Another advantage, not generally stated, was the fact that in the Moghul 
era with the headquarters of the Emperor situated in Agra Fort, Shahjahan 
could easily travel by boat from the fort on private visits to the site. Not 
only that, from the Jasmine Tower (Muthamman Burj) a most entrancing 
view of the site and its environs is obtainable. 
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Burhanpur Fort where Mumtaz Mahal Died on Night of 
June 17/18, 1631 A.D. 
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AL-BIRUNI IN INDIA 
Mohammad Yasin 


ATHEMATICIAN, astronomer, chemist, anthropologist, geographer, 

historian, philosopher, al-Birüni is looked upon as one of the greatest 
masters—the Supreme Savant—ofalltimes and ages The “il Maestro” of Prof. 
М.М. Moreno is one of the clearest thinkers, one of the gentlest natures and 
one of the best characters to figure predominantly in the chronicle of Man. 
“Тһе Master Aliboron'' ofthe medieval West, by his disinterested scholarship, 
belongs to the whole world. His passion for truth, his spirit of work undaunted 
by difficulties of any sort, his intellectual fairness, his sincere religious con- 
victions, his breadth of mind, his versatility of genius, his vision, his unbounded 
love for human culture, serve as beacon lights for the agonizing and disturbed 
world of today The great master fully imbibed the scientific spirit charac- 
teristic of the modern world He waged a relentless war all through his life 
against narrow-mindedness, short-sightedness and all the fissiparous tendencies 
which cripple man’s growth to his full stature. 


Al-Birüni took nothing for granted Не was no eclectic and would stand 
no compromise with half truths just for the sake of popularity or to please. 
He was not merely erudite He did not hide his vast knowledge under the 
thick veil of abstruse considerations. He longed to communicate his science 
to his fellow-men. He wanted to be understood and he possessed a wonderful 
gift of exposition of communication. It was the fruit of a warm heart which 
readily vibrated in unison with the wonderful world his studies had revealed 
to him. This natural sympathy with the beautiful, with the truth which he 
liked to share with others, made him discover as by instinct, the way to 
overcome distrust and indifference, and to captivate the attention and interest 
of his readers. 


Al-Birüni was always on the look-out for opportunities of increasing his 
knowledge of the world around him. Не was fond of questioning travellers, 
merchants, and ambassadors about the countries which they knew and which 
he was unable to visit. He was not actuated by any personal motives, but 
solely by the desire of knowledge about peoples of various countries and 
religions different from his own, and that out of pure intellectual curiosity of 
finding the truth, be it pleasant or not. He wanted his efforts to help in the 
advancement of culture and mutual understanding between peoples. This is 
clear from the aim he set himself when writing the Zarikh al-Hind. He was 
thé first scientific Indologist and one of the greatest of all times. 


From his immense learning and exact scholarship on the one hand, and 
kis*broad liberalism and objectivism on the other, al-Birüni has to be reckoned 
€ 
» 
e 
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among the outstanding thought leaders of humanity. He was not only a 
master but a creator. Although the scholarship of al-Birüni 1s both deep 
and wide, it is not his sole or main claim to our gratitude Не was something 
more than an accomplished scholar: he was an accomplished man. 


The 1mportance of al-Birüni's contributions to the more strictly scientific 
disciplines has tended to obscure the fact that he stands unique in his age, 
and perhaps unique in the history of his own faith—the most cosmopolitan or 
international scholar in the truest sense of the term Detachment, without 
any parte paris through theological or racial bias, is certainly more precious 
than positive scholarship, humanly speaking. 


Al-Birüni adopted in his research a comparative method which he based 
on original and reliable information. He set himself as guiding principles to 
aim at completeness, accuracy and unprejudiced presentation of other faiths. 
He would use all the available means to that end such as the careful examina- 
tion of witnesses to ascertain what value their evidence had, and an exacting 
criticism of the evidence given. 


But the obvious is not always the simplest. The attainment of the ideal 
chosen was fraught with technical difficulties How, indeed, to explain to 
the adherents of Islam the more difficult and subtle tenets of a faith totally 
alien to Islam without betraying or belittling their content and without 
antagonizing the easily prejudiced reader. Al-Birüni realized all the import 
of a correct terminology to fulfil his purpose and one of the most laudable 
achievements in this field is to have aimed always at thoroughness and 
accuracy. Dr. Arthur Jeffery rightly remarks: “It is rare until modern 
times to find so fair and unprejudiced a statement of the views of other re- 
ligions, so earnest an attempt to study them in the best sources, and such care 
to find a method which for this branch of study would be both rigorous and 
just. Might it be after all that his greatest contribution to learning was not 
in the field of the more exact sciences but in this field of the sciences of the 
spirit?” 


Contact WITH INDIA 


In 1017 A.D., Sultan Mahmud invaded Khiva, annexed the land and 
took as hostages to Ghazna the leading men of Khwarizm. Among them 
was Sheikh Abu Rahan al-Birüni. 


Al-Birünrs captivity in Afghanistan proved beneficial both for him and 
for culture in general. The proximity of India exercised a strange fascination 
on his mind; he longed to visit the mysterious continent and to penetrate its 
secrets. It opened a new chapter in his life At Ghazna the Sheikh had his 
first contact with .India in the person of the Indian traders that had settled 
down there in the city; there were also some Brahmins and Pandits, hostages 
like him perhaps. From them he may have learned the elements of Sanslgit 
and got the first initiation to things Indian. Не was particularly interested 
in their beliefs, their chronological system, their knowledge of the stars and 
the sciences in general. ° 
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When in Ghazna, al-Birüni had the opportunity of visiting India. When 
exactly and in what circumstances he crossed over to India is not known. Іп 
1030 A.D., or perhaps before, he was back at Ghazna where he wrote his 
famous Tahrir (or Tahqiq) ma li? I-Hind min maqala maqbula fi'l-'agl ao marzula, 
more usually referred to as Tarikh al-Hind, Kitab al-Hind or India. 


Close contact with India developed in al-Birüni a real love for the country 
and its venerable culture. Al-Birünr's attitude towards India is іп many 
ways unique in the history of Islam. Ву his education and background he 
was scarcely prepared to meet the Hindu mind. That in spite of religious 
prejudices he should have sat at the feet of 545/715 and Pandats in order to 
learn from them the secrets of Hinduism, shows al-Birüni's independence of 
spirit and eagerness for truth. For a Muslim living in the days of Sultan 
Mahmud, almost under his roof, to study Sanskrit and things Hindu was 
something very bold and radical It demanded an exceptional spirit of 
determination and perseverance and not a little audacity 


It was really a hard task that al-Birüni had undertaken; there were 
difficulties on every side. “Before entering on our exposition," says һе, “уге 
must form an adequate idea of that which renders it so particularly difficult 
to penetrate to the essential nature of any Indian subject. The knowledge 
of these difficulties will either facilitate the progress of our work, or serve as 
an apology for any shortcomings of ours ”! 


First, there was the difficulty of language. Sanskrit is by morphology 
and syntax entirely different from Arabic ; it is a “language of enormousrange 
both in words and inflections." Then there was the distinction between the 
classical language of the upper class and the colloquial one of the common 
people with its own idioms and pronunciation. Add to this the absence of 
textbooks for beginners, and the carelessness of the scribes ‘‘who do not take 
pains to produce correct and well-collated copies" of books; and then the 
books al-Birüni wanted were not written іп plain prose but according to 
various metres “Now it is well known that in all metrical compositions 
there 1s much misty and constrained phraseology merely intended to fill up 
the metre and serving as a kind of patchwork, and this necessitates a certain 
amount of verbosity."? 


Secondly, “they totally differ from us in religion,” remarks al-Biriini, “а 
we believe in nothing in which they believe, and vice versa.” “Their fanaticism 
is directed against those who do not belong to them—against all foreigners. 
They call them mleecha, 26, impure, and forbid having any connection with 
them, be it by intermarriage or any other kind of relationship, or by sitting, 
eating, and drinking with them, because thereby, they think, they would be 
polluted ’* Не further observes: “They are not allowed to receive anybody 
who does not belong to them, even if he wished it, or was inclined to their 
religion. This, too, renders any connection with them quite impossible, and 
constitutes the widest gulf between us and them.”* 


(1) Edward С. Sachau, Al-Birtini’s India, London, 1910, I, 17. 
(2) Ibid , T, 19; У Courtois, AI-Birüni, рр 30, 31. 
(3), басһао, Al-Birüni's India, 1, 19, 20. 
4) Ibid., 1, 20. 
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Thirdly, “іп all manners and usages they differ from us to such a degree 
as to frighten their children with us, with our dress, and our ways and customs, 
and as to declare us to be devil's breed, and our doings as the very opposite 
of all that is good and proper." But al-Birüni hastens to add: “We must 
confess, in order to be just, that a similar depreciation of foreigners not only 
prevails among us and the Hindus, but is common to all nations towards each 
other."5 Antagonism towards people considered as uncouth was natural. 


Fourthly, the resentment felt by the Indians against foreign invaders was 
not meant to facilitate cultural contacts India, indeed, was still bleeding 
from the depredations of the Sakas and the Hunas. Then came Islam. “Тһе 
repugnance of the Hindus against foreigners increased more and more when 
the Muslims began to make their inroads into their country ”* Succeeding 
“events planted a deeply rooted hatred in their hearts ”” Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazna “utterly ruined the prosperity of the country, and performed there 
wonderful exploits, by which the Hindus became like atoms of dust scattered 
in all directions, and like a tale of old in the mouth of the people. "Their 
scattered remains cherish, of course, the most inveterate aversion towards all 
Muslims. “This is the reason, too," explains al-Birüni, “why Hindu scientists ` 
have retired far away from those parts of the country conquered by us, and 
have fled to places which our hand cannot yet reach, to Kashmir, Benares 
(now Varanasi in Uttar Pradesh), and other places. And there the antagonism 
between them and all foreigners receives more and more nourishment both 
from political and religious sources "* 


Fifthly, the peculiarities of the national character of the Hindus made 
them look down on people from abroad. Al-Birüni sarcastically remarks: 
“We can only say, folly is an illness for which there 1s no medicine, and the 
Hindus believe that there is no country but theirs, no nation like theirs, no 
kings like theirs, no religion like theirs, no science like theirs They are 
haughty, foolishly vain, self-conceited, and stolid They are by nature 
niggardly in communicating that which they know, and they take the greatest 
possible care to withhold it from men of another caste among their own people, 
still much more, of course, from any foreigner According to their belief, 
there is no country on earth but theirs, no other race of man but theirs, and 
no created beings besides them have any knowledge or science whatsoever.” 
But the Sheikh justily observes : “Their ancestors were not as narrow minded 
as the present generation."'!? 


Lastly, there were limitations placed on al-Birüni's movements. “А 
perfectly free disposal of his own doings and goings’ was denied to him. 
“It has never fallen to my lot in my own doings and goings (о be perfectly 
independent, nor to be invested with sufficient power to dispose and to order 
as I thought best," he complains." 


(5) Sachau, ATI-Birüni's India, I, 20. 
(6) Ibid., I, 21. 
(7) ibd., Y, 21. - 
(8) Ibid., I, 22. 
(9) Ibid., I, 22, 23. 
(10) 1bid., I, 23. ; 
(11) Ibid., I, 24. Р 
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Rightly then could al-Birüni confess: "I have found it very hard to work 
my way into the subject, although I have a great liking for ıt, іп which 
respect I stand quite alone in my time, and although I do not spare either 
trouble or money in collecting Sanskrit books from places where I supposed 
they were likely to be found, and in procuring [them] for myself even from 
very remote places, and from Hindu scholars who understand them and are 
able to teach me.” 


Al-Birüni was not the man to accept defeat and give up the attempt in 
despair. With undaunted courage he undertook a serious study of Sanskrit 
so as to perfect the elementary knowledge he had acquired at Ghazna. His 
progress in the language was remarkable and he was able to translate works 
from Sanskrit into Árabic. Having mastered Sanskrit poetry and its meter, 
he rendered into Sanskrit slokas the Elements of Euclid, and the Almagest of 
Ptolemy, his own book on the Astrolabe and some twenty other treatises 13 
Al-Birüni's knowledge of Sanskrit might not have been very profound, but 
it was “wide enough ‘and practical." Не could make intelligent use of the 
Pandits and Sastris whom he engaged from time to time. Тһе Sheikh could 
speak with ease in Sanskrit and lecture to the people in their own language 
about the Greek sciences, mathematics and astronomy In fact he was so 
sharp that people thought him to be a sorcerer and compared him to the sea 
or to “the water which is so acid that vinegar in comparison is sweet 14 


Al-Birüni stayed in India for several years acquainting himself with 
Hindu lore. He read with delight the Bhagvad Gita; he studied Samkhya of 
Kapila, the book of Patanjali, some works by Brahmagupta and by Varaha- 
mihira and gained a grounding in the Puranas. He quoted abundantly from 
these works and from others in his writings. Тһе philosophy of India seems 
to have fascinated his mind. He appears to have revelled in the pure theories 
of the Bhagavad Gita. As a matter of fact it was he who first introduced this 
gem of Sanskrit literature into the world of Muslim readers. Regarding the 
Puranas, al-Birüni was perhaps the first Muslim who took up the study of 
them. At all events, the Arabs were not acquainted with them before his 
time." 


APPROACH AND TREATMENT 


According to al-Birtini, the Hindus were excellent philosophers, good 
mathematicians and painstaking astronomers. He does not conceal whatever 
he considers wrong and unpractical with them, but he duly appreciates 
their mental achievements Whenever he hits upon something that is noble 
and grand both in science and in practical life, he never fails to lay it before 
his readers with warm-hearted words of approbation Speaking of the 
construction of the ponds at holy bathing-places, he says: “In this they һауе 
attained a very high degree of art, so that our people (the Muslims), when 
they see them, wonder at them, and are unable to describe them, much 
less to construct anything like them.’’!® 


a2 Sachau, ATI-Birünr's India, I, 24. 

(13) Tarikh al-Hind, ed. Dr. Edward Sachau, London, 1887, Preface, p. xxi. 
(14, Cf. V. Courtois, Al-Birdni, pp. 33, 34. 

45) Sachau, AI-Birüni's India, I, Preface, p. xviii. 

(16) Mid, IL, 144; I, Preface, pp. xvii, xviii. 
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Apparently al-Birüni felt a strong inclination towards Indian philosophy. 
He seems to have thought that the philosophers both in ancient Greece and 
India held in reality the very same ideas of a pure monotheism. Originally 
all men were alike and virtuous, worshipping one sole Almighty God. But 
passions and greed in the course of time gave rise to the difference of religion, 
of philosophical and political persuasions, and of idolatory. “Тһе first cause 
of idolatory was the desire of commemorating the dead and of consoling the 
living; but on this basis it has developed, and has finally become a foul and 
pernicious abuse." He sometimes takes an occasion for pointing out to the 
reader the superiority of Islam over Brahmanic India. He contrasts the 
democratic equality of men with the castes of India, the matrimonial law of 
Islam with degraded forms of it in India, the cleanliness and decency of 
Muslims with filthy customs of the Hindus. But whenever he speaks of a 
dark side in Hindu hfe, he at once turns round sharply to compare the 
manners of the ancient Arabs, and to declare that the founders of Islam, too, 
were certainly not angels 1% 


Al-Birüni would not convert the Hindus, nor lend a direct help to 
missionary zealots. Не would simply describe Hinduism without identifying 
himself with it. Не makes it crystal clear that he himself is not responsible 
for whatsoever repugnant detail he has to relate, but the Hindus themselves. 
He gives a repertory of information on Indian subjects, destined for the use 
of those who lived in peaceable intercourse with them, and wished to have 
an insight into their mode and world of thought.'® The Indica is like a magic 
island of quiet, impartial research in the midst of a world of clashing swords, 
burning towns, and plundered temples. The object which the author had in 
view, and never for a moment lost sight of, was to afford the necessary infor- 
mation and training to "any one (in Islam) who wants to converse with the 
Hindus, and to discuss with them questions of religion, science, or literature, 
on the very basis of their own civilization.” In general, it is the method of 
al-Birüni not to speak himself, but to let the Hindus speak, giving extensive 
quotations from their classical authors. Не presents a picture of Indian 
civilization as painted by the Hindus themselves.  Al-Birüni's picture is an 
X-ray of the object, less colourful but deeper in its attempt at finding the 
rasion d'etre, of it all. 


INDIA OF AL-BIRUNI 


When al-Birüni entered India no bonds of friendship existed between 
the Hindus and their new masters. Тһе Pala dynasty, once ruling over the 
Punjab and the adjoining areas, had disappeared from the theatre of history, 
and their former dominions were in the firm grip of Mahmud of Ghazna and 
under the administration of his Turkish slaves. The princes of North-Western 


(17) Sachau, 4/-Вігйпі'ѕ India, Y, xviii, 124. 
(18) Jbid., I, xix. e 
(19) Ibid., І, xxii, хх. 
(20) Ibid., І, xxiii; П, 246. 
(21) Jbid., I, xxiv. T = 
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India had been too self-centred, too blind in their self-conceit, and utterly 
impolitic. They failed to appreciate the gravity of the Muslim menace. 
They did not unite for the common defence of the country and drive out the 
intruder Single-handed Anandapala had had to fight it out, and had 
succumbed. АП those who would not bear the brunt of the foreign yoke 
fled and took up their abode in the neighbouring Hindu empires.?? 


Al-Birüni's India had scarcely been touched by the Faith of Islam, and 
he saw of it probably only the Punjab and some adjacent districts. Secondly, 
India, as far as it was known to al-Birüni, was Brahmanic, not Buddhistic. 
In the first half of the eleventh century all traces of Buddhism in Central Asia, 
Khorasan, Afghanistan, and North-Western India seem to have disappeared. 
It is remarkable that a man of the inquisitive mind of al-Birüni hardly knew 
anything at all about Buddhism. His notes оп Buddhism are very scanty, 
and that too of derivative character. Lastly, India of al-Biruni was in matters 
of religion Vaishnavite, not Shaivist. Vishnu, or Narayana, is the first god in 
the pantheon of his Hindu informants and hterary authorities, whilst Shiva 
is only incidentally mentioned, and that not always in a favourable manner.?? 


While al-Birüni faithfully holds to facts and is specific and careful 1n his 
descriptions, he always understands that both history and science have to go 
beyond fact and that understanding does not emerge from an inventory but 
from interpretation that is only possible by general principles. He understood 
that history was far more than a series of events and that any true history had 
to be history of ideas and institutions. | Al-Birüni understood what he was 
writing about. His report on India is more comprehensive, systematic and 
specialized than any preceding report on a foreign land, not excepting the 
great records of the early Chinese Buddhist pilgrims Huan Tsang and Fa 
Huien. Тһе Indica of Megasthenes is verbose. Ibn Batutah, Zahiruddin 
Babur and Francois Bernier, who wrote subsequently, have failed to scale the 
heights which al-Birüni had so well attained. 





122) Sachau, Al-Biréni’s India, І, хіпі, xliv. 
(93) "Ibid., І, xlv, xlvii. 
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TWO NOTEWORTHY MANUSCRIPTS OF 
AL-BIRÜNI'S AL-TAFHIM* 


S. Mehdi Gharavi 


I—INTRODUCTION 


ABUR RAIHAN MUHAMMAD IBN AHMAD AL-BIRUNI,—“‘the 

foreigner," (362-440 А.Н /972-1048 А D.) “маз, undoubtedly, one of the 
most gifted scientific men known to history. His special subjects were 
astronomy, mathematics, chronology, mathematical geography, physics, 
chemistry and mineralogy, all treated with such consummate learning that few 
modern scholars are capable of translating his treatises and the versions, 
when accomplished, are often beyond the comprehension of even well 
educated readers. 


His book, al-Qanunu’l Mas‘iidt, was published in its original Arabic at 
the Dairatu’! Ma’arif in Hyderabad in 1954 and is in three volumes covering 
altogether 1700 and odd pages His other equally famous book, the subject 
of this article, Kitab al Tafhim п Awal Sana’ttl Tanjim, known briefly as al- 
Tafhim, was written in 420 А.Н /1029 A.D. at the request of Raihana bin al- 
Husain and its Persian translation by Jamal Homai was published in Iran in 
about 1938. This excellently printed volume with numerous diagrams and 
copious indexes, covers 677 pages and constitutes even today a valuable treatise 
on astronomy. Naturally, old manuscripts of these treatises are rare, priceless 
and worthy of critical analysis and description During my stay in Bombay 
it was my good fortune to come across several manuscript copies of al-Tafhim 
in the collections of Zoroastrian scholars. These, I found, have not received 
the bibliographical attention which they deserve. 


In 1970, the India-Iran Cultural Society held an exhibition of many 
manuscripts in the Cama Oriental Institute Hall. The late Professor Phiroz 
Shroff, President of both the Society and the Institute, proudly showed us a 
manuscript copy of al-Qandn which was perfectly preserved in spite of the 
450 years of its existence. In 1972 I came across a MS. of al-Tafhim, which 
had been mentioned first by Е.А. Rehtak, іп the Mulla Firoz Library 
Catalogue (p. 45), and also by Storey (p. 44, Part II of his Volume 2) as the 
oldest manuscript of this famous work. 





* his is a recast and revised version of a paper read in the Symposium on Abu Rathan 

. al-Birüni convened by the India-Iran Cultural Society іп ће К.К. Cama Ortental Institute 

Igbrary Hall, Bombay, November 1973. 
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In 1972, at the instance of the above Institute, I found myself engaged 
in making a descriptive English-Persian catalogue of the Hateria collection 
consisting of about 400 MSS. gifted by Maneckji Hateria to the Cama Oriental 
Institute Several years ago Rashid Shahmardan Irani, a well-known 
Zoroastrian scholar of Bombay, had prepared a hand-written list of this 
collection. Its perusal and subsequent work led to my finding six other MSS. 
of al-Birüni's works and I was fortunate to find, among these six, one of al- 
Taf him, which, F believe, is even older than the one mentioned above and 
claimed as the oldest by Mulla Firoz. It is the description of these two 
oldest MSS. that is the subject of this paper. 


II—MSS. MENTIONED ву E А. Екнтак AND MULLA Firoz 
MS. RI, 93, 1n К.К. Cama, Oriental Institute, Bombay : 
This MS. is written in Naskh script and its title, inscribed on the first page, 
is Us» үз) 44 . Thefdate of its transcription, as mentioned in the colophon, 


ıs 657-8 A.H. (=1258 A.D.) AsRehtak also has mentioned (p 45) the MS. is 
complete and in good condition; but its covers, made of hard and strong 
leather, are loose. Among the 159 folios (21 x 16 cm) it appears that Nos. 
49-45, 76-8, 103-109, 118-123 had been missing and were re-written later in 
Bombay by a Muslim calligraphist. Тһе folios are numbered in Arabic 
numerals on the left top corners; each page contains 21 lines. On the front 
page of the MS. (folio la) is written in bold and practised hand 


; oe حضرت قله گاہ‎ .... 0l, ایی‎ ee (Emperor Akbar’s signet) and several 
_ seals have been affixed 


Ye 4... ‚>! دده ..... 22% دده شد ماه‎ әс f! خورداد سه‎ Y 


At the bottom of the same page, in the right corner, a person named 
Muhammad Reza Qommt had registered the book as the property of his library. 
This inscription had been deliberately damaged later. ‘These observations 
suggest the following background of this MS 


The book was transcribed in the middle of the seventh century Hijri 
(thirteenth centurv A.D) by a Zoroastrian calligrapher in Iran and was 
brought to India during Akbar's reign (1556-1605) for the Imperial library. 
During the reign of Aurangzeb Muhammad Reza Qommi transferred the MS. 
to his own library, and, finally, in the early part of the nineteenth century, it 
became a part of the Mulla Firoz library, as shown by his seal on several 
pages of the MS 


On the second page (Folio 1b) after е” MN oe! al p= the complete 
title of the book is written in red ink: ы 


БЫЗ» de audi aa بن‎ 3 Әс) اہو‎ be po itko ы 6 wtf 
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The text begins as follows: 
<| ميان هر دو‎ c^ сом و‎ ole | ob 5,555 dlc عصورت‎ Qus 
The MS. ends with a date of transcription em) U5 | She M ae; مت و‎ Bees 
هشت زد > دی‎ + Qu سال ر ششصد و‎ ols d^ 5l De المستعان لصری سد روز‎ à و‎ 
and a line written in red ink consisting of a text in which some letters are 
simılar to Pahlavi script which is not readable by Parsee scholars in Bombay. 
The MS includes several tabular statements and drawings all in red and 
a map on folio 66b—probably one of the oldest maps іп the Islamic world. 


This map gives words such as ы Мә › у> دریا‎ and to show حالت اضافه‎ 
the writer has used both (6 and , (practically as a small (е). Accordingly 
we һауе شام‎ йо» ОК.) گرگان جز ره‌های‎ uos Је ارس "در بای‎ ду» 
بارس‎ se på ЗА choo апа Hib for lake or what is now called 4» 


in modern Persian. 


There are also three different illustrations of the astrolab, all drawn in 
red ink 


ПІ--Мамескр HATERIA COLLECTION MANUSCRIPT 


HPM MS. No. 138 in К.К. Cama, Oriental Institute: 


The famous Parsee humanitarian Maneckji Hateria visited Iran in the 
late 19th century and stayed there for several years to help Iran's Zoroastrians.- 
On his way back to India Maneckji brought hundreds of different MSS. from 
Iran These consisted of (a) old MSS in original, (b) copies of old MSS. 
made for him, and (c) new MSS. made for him As already mentioned, this 
collection was made accessible to me in 1972 for the preparation of a descrip- 
tive Persian-English catalogue which, though completed, has yet to be 
published Due to some administrative changes in the Institute I had not 
been able to get microfilms of the works of al-Birüni for the International 
Congress held in Tehran; but Mr. Cama, the new President, and Dr. 
Jamaspasa, the Hon. Secretary of the Institute, allowed me to handle and 
take photographs of all these MSS 


On reaching Tehran, I showed all my texts and photographs to Prof. 
Mujtaba Minovi, who is, no doubt, the best authority for recognizing and 
evaluating Persian MSS. After examining the photographs of the Hateria 
MS. and comparing it with the Mulla Firoz MS. his estimate was that 
Hateria’s MS was atleast a hundred years older than the Mulla Firoz MS. 
That places the transcription of this MS. in about 500 A.H./1100 A.D. that 
ig within a century after the death of al-Birini—establishing it as the oldest 
MS. anywhere. Professor Minovi told me that he had on his list a Moroccan 

• copy dated 648 А.Н./1250 A.D. which places it as a contemporary of the 
«МПа Firoz MS. š 
° 
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Agha Mohammad Mohit Tabatabai, another well-known authority in 
Persian studies, also agreed with me in accepting that this is most probably 
the oldest Tafhim MS. known so far. Unfortunately, I could not contact 
my old and respected teacher, Prof. Jala Homai, the translator of al-Tafhim 
into Persian mentioned at the beginning of this article. 


AND NOW FOR SOME DETAILS ABOUT THE HATERIA MS. 


The size of the MS. is 23.5x16 5 cm. ; each page contains 17 lines and 
there are altogether 176 folios, all excepting the missing colophon are in 
good condition. The script is readable and is similar to that of the MSS. 
of the 5th and the early 6th century A H. 


On F.1-a the upper left corner bears the title of the book in Nasta‘lig 
T در‎ ee and in the right upper half, in bold handwriting, one reads 
cA درعلوم‎ ee کتاب‎ la ; a long Arabic description is given in the middle 
of the page: tani الافلاك الدارة‎ lle Ф و‎ 241 A seal intervenes and again 
the title of the book is written in a bold hand ... e ¢ Je > ee followed 
by some Arabic inscription. Unfortunately, a piece of the lower left corner 
is missing. 

On Е.2-а one finds the following in the upper left corner 
۱۲۹۸ oe Yl cole а درکرمانشاە‎ and then follows a seal, probably Maneckji 


Hateria's. 


The page on which the text commences repeats the title, but the opening 
text itself is different from that to be found 1n Mulla Firoz's copy: 


Saad ael بن‎ a£ 096) МАР coi اھل‎ МУЎ التفھے‎ ААУ الرحے‎ oe JE al < 

On comparing the rest of the MS. with other copies, one finds that the 
missing last page deprives this copy of only the last 8 lines and the colophon— 
the last para here ending with : 


ИЧ کردن‎ айы حوالت‎ otaj у e نا‎ 


In this MS. too there are several tables, drawings and maps, all in red 
and black ink. Тһе map, which is incomplete, includes one black circle and 
two arms without any writing, but it is obviously similar to the map in the 
other copy. 


On F.20-a there is a drawing of weight measurement subtitled 
g^» 2562. السطوح‎ and two drawings of astrolabs, both incomplete. One 


of the best drawings in the book shows the different shapes of the moon. 
Persian calligraphists used to note the first word of the next odd-numbered 
page at the bottom left corner of the even-numbered page; but this is not so 


in this MS.—except on some pages transcribed later in a bold hand. e 
In order to realise the essential differences we give below the texts aş 
found on the first half of pages of the two manuscripts : 
° d ° 


* 
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The Mulla Firoz MS. 
2) \ \. Y al 
Pas آهل‎ dry © 
ole 1 EM Sx 
er ada و‎ ол 
al cul Na 2 سو‎ v lov ن‎ x 
ы ... زراك‎ J MUZE 
کوش بنامما و لفظہای کی و صورت ستن‎ 
eae یاد گار ھم چين کردم‎ ols Ql» و‎ 
وجواب دادن ر روی‎ Oty BL, 


خو N‏ بود و صورت ie те”‏ 2 


The Hateria MS. 
Ре isko لاوايل‎ ete 
and all similar cases ole T c Ss < 


cif. 


ove زراك‎ e 


کوش Mad jl‏ کی ۰۰۰ و صورت ges‏ 


vs کردم‎ ола? یاد گار‎ o! و‎ ole. 


5 و جواب دادن‎ OA) بر‎ aes 


خوب تر بود و صورت بستن ОМ‏ ) بود .. 


If we compare the tables of Yagan, Dahgan, we find that the Arabic 
figures in МЕ. сору are the same as those in use today, while іп the Hateria 
MS. the numeral 2 is written as ? ; 3is written as s ; 4 as 4.e or үе and 5 as g 


oro. 
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First Page of Haterya M.S. 
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Colophon of Mulla Firooz MS. 
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А PROGNOSTIC SYSTEM OF DIVINATION 
OF CHINESE ORIGIN 


S. Mahdi Hassan 


ERHAPS in China there have existed more systems of divination than 

alsewhere. Ап exceptional one is geomancy, called Feng—Shui, literally 
Air—Water. It has however remained merely as a term for climate in Persian 
from where, as Ab-o-Hawa, it was adopted even into Mahrati as Hawa-Pani, 
meaning Air—Water, as explained before.! Most oriental rulers were 
aggressive, indulging in frequent wars with their neighbours They took all 
care to be successful in their attacks and had court astrologers to inform them 
of auspicious times for marching against the enemies Moreover, the physicians 
also exploited such systems of divination for ascertaining the prognosis of 
diseases they were treating. Ramal was a time-saving system of divination 
and thus popular among Muslim physicians of medieval ages. Тһеге exists 
a treatise upon such Ramal written іп Persian by Mahmood bin Shaikh ‘Afif 
Ibrahim Ibn Shaikh Yaha Multani The title of the book is Fava?'d-e-Masáds 
Al-Mahmoodi, on ‘Ilm-e-Ramal It was transcribed by Hakim Havi Beg at 
Aligarh, dated 6th March, 1885, which is owned by my friend Hakim Syed 
Jamshed Bakht, of a renowned family of physicians of Agra, now in Karachi. 
It comprises some two hundred and fifty pages, foolscap size, and contains 
numerous diagrams, fig. 1 being one which is reproduced in natural size. 


It depicts the determinants with which a "prognostic horoscope”. can 
be constructed The physician, as an expert also in divination, can realize 
how the patient is likely to progress in the future А “prognostic horoscope," 
fig. 2, was discovered by Prof Suheyl Unver of Istanbul in the work of 
Rashidal Din Hamdani in 1313, A.D. and has been reproduced by Needham? 
in his encyclopedic work on Chinese Civilization, from which it is taken. 
The simplest Chinese system of divination comprises eight possible combina- 
tions, called Kua, each of three lines, of two types, one as a whole line, the 
other as broken into two parts Тһе ideal condition should depict the pairs 
as the opposites of each other For example, in fig. 3, the topmost Kua 
consists of three whole lines, and its opposite, as the lowest, of three broken 
lines. Then the one to our right has one broken line between two whole 
lines and the exact opposite, on the left, matches with one whole line between 
two broken ones. Eight are the maximum possibilities when there are three 
lines of two kinds. Mathematically expressed, we have 23-8. But for an 


(1)®Mahdi Hassan, S.: Monsoon as a cultural word of Chinese origin, J. Bombay University, 
. 18 110, (1949). 
(2) Needham, J.: Science and Civilization in China, Vol. I, p. 218, (1954). 
LÀ 
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expert physician the data and information derived from eight determinants 
does not suffice so that he resorted to an enlarged version of the system 
This consists of four lines, again of the two kinds, two as whole lines, and two 
broken, thereby obtaining sixteen combinations, as per formula 2*«16. The 
treatise of Mas'üdi contains such sixteen units as are seen in fig. 1 Further 
horizontal lines have been improved upon by diagonal ones, being the easier 
to scribe, and broken lines have been simplified to dots — Mas'üdi's treatise 
contains numerous such diagrams, obviously each as the “prognostic 
horoscope" of a particular case. Mas'üdi's work obviously is an improve- 
ment upon that of Rashidal din Hamdani and must be of a later date It 
fully confirms the Chinese origin of Ramal where the system is also extended 
to produce as many as 64 determinants. This however would be far too 
time-consuming to be used in diagnosis of diseases. 
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Бір. 1 
A system of constructing “prognostic horoscope" with sixteen determinants, being 
Chinese Ramal applied to medicine, designed by Mahmood Multani. 
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Fig. 2 Fig. 3 
А "prognostic horoscope" with the minimum The Chinese system of divination in its 
eight determinants of Chinese Ramal showing simplest from with eight. determinants 
a particular case, prepared by Rashidal din called Kua Fig 3 would prove the case 
Hamdani. to be ideal, whereas fig. 2 gives an 
actual "prognostic horoscope." 
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ISHWARDAS: А HINDU CHRONICLER OF AURANGZEP'S REIGN 
Tasneem Ahmad 


URANGZEB'S reign (1658-1707) was long, extending over fifty years, 

but the official chronicler, Muhammad Kazim of ‘Alamgir Nama, 
recorded the happenings of only the first ten years of his reign. Theremaining 
part of his reign 1s covered by the un-official chroniclers who, leaving aside 
Saqi Musta'id of Ma'athir-i-Alamgwi,? faced many hardships and problems in 
writing their accounts but whose love for knowledge and learning inspired 
them to give expression to their views, thus making it possible for us to derive 
from them information about his reign 


Among the contemporary and near-contemporary chroniclers of 
Aurangzeb's reign lshwardas is an exceptionally important chronicler who 
has a keen insight into the Emperor's mystique surrounded reign which has 
been projected as the most biased Let us discuss іп detail the life, religious 
background, the source of information, method of treatment of history and 
the personal likes and dislikes of such an important chronicler. 


About the family background of Ishwardas,’ іп the preface of his book, 
Futühát-i-' Alamgiri,* he states that “he was a Nagar Brahman and inhabitant 
of Pakpattan,” suggesting that he belonged to an old and respectable family 
of the Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat, who had been known for their piety, 
scholarship and administrative capabilities. 





(1) The ‘Alamgir Nama, of Muhammad Kazim 15 a good detailed official history of the first 
ten years of Aurangzeb’s reign 


(2) Muhammad Saqi Musta‘id Khan remained іп the service of Aurangzeb for forty years. 
He was also an eye-witness of many of the events recorded by him. The history was 
compiled under Bahadur Shah I (Professor Satish Chandra, Parties and Politics At the 
Mughal Court, 1707-1740). 


(3) Dr JS. Bird, dealing with the MS. of the same author, calls him Shridas. (History of 
Gujarat, р 89). 

(4) There are two manuscripts of Futdhat-i-‘Alamgirt The number of British manuscripts is 
add 23,884 but the copy which I used, belongs to India Office Library (London); its no. 
1s 103098. 
® There 1s another work bearing the same title, i.e., the Futahát-i-' Alamgiri, or Waqi'at-i- 
‘Alamgiri, by Muhammad Ma'süm, who was in the service of Sultan Shuja*. 

(д) Surühát-i-* Àlamgiri, fol. ба. 

e ы e° 
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` When was Ishwardas born? Surprisingly, his book contains no informa- 
tion about this. The author has avoided iméntioning not only the daté of 
his' ‘birth, but also the year of his joining the service of the Qadi. The only 
information the preface of his book contains is that “he joined the service of 
^ Qadi-ul-Quddat Shaikh-ul-Islam® at the first stage of his youth and remained 
attached to him (the Qadi) till the age of thirty ”” Apart from him, the other 
- contemporary and near-contemporary sources also maintain complete silence 
. about the matter. However, on the basis of the extract of his book, both the 
dates, those of his birth and his joining the Qadi, can be established If it is 
presumed that he joined the Qadi’s service at the age of fourteen, then he 
- completed his thirty years in December, 1684. Therefore, it can be safely 
assumed that hé was born around 1654 and the year of his joining the Qadi 
would be 1668. No reason has been given for his leaving the Qãdı’s service * 
Later he took up a job under Shuja‘at Khan,’ the governor of Gujarat. The 
‘Khan appointed him amin of the páragana of Jodhpur 


Ishwardas's object in writing the Futithát-1-' Alamgiri was neither to glorify 
the period of Emperor ‘Aurangzeb nor to denigrate it, nor to win any 
person’s favour. According to him, his purpose was that “‘after going through 
it, the high-born may realize its importance, the educated may derive 

` intellectual benefits, the illiterate gain knowledge and the brave may seek 
inspiration of bravery. The cowards, on the other harid, may also long to 
undertake valorous deeds.’’!° "Therefore, it can be established that he com- 
` piled the book for the benefit of posterity 


Ishwardas further states: “I wanted to write a detailed account of the 
achievements of the predecessors and its information was obtained from the 
Qadi or was witnessed which I thought would comprise volumes Keeping 
this in my mind, I decided to write a brief but important account of 
Aurangzeb's reign which is captioned as Futiihdt-1-‘A lamgir: and it comprises 
seven topics. 


(6) Shaikh-ul-Islam, who was the son of Qàdi ‘Abdu’! Wahab, the Chief-Qàdi of the Empire, 
was the Qadi of Delhi, Ma'athir-i- A lamgiri, 148. 
(7) Fütühát-i- Alamgiri, fol 6ab 
(8) As Оза: ‘Abdu’l Wahab died at Delhi on Friday, the 18th А H. 1086, (26th November, 
1676), his son, Shaikh-ul-Islam, came to the court by command and received his father's 
post of the Qàd1 of the army. Не resigned his post in 1682-83 when the Emperor rejected 
the former's advice not to fight with Muslim-brothers like the Sultans of Byapur and 
Golconda. In December, 1684, the Оаа: set out on a pilgrimage to Mecca See Ma’Gthir-t- 
* Alamgiri, 239 and 394. 
Shuja‘at Khan, whose real name was Mobammad Beg, was a Turkoman. He was in the 
service of Prince Murad Bakhsh during the latter's subedari of Gujarat. Aurangzeb 
conferred upon him the title of Kartalab Khan and later of Shuja'at Khan and appointed 
him governor of Gujarat іп 1098, A.H., where he served for the greatest part of hisglife. 
M.A. 441 and M.U. II, 706. 


A 
к= 


(10) Futühàt-i-' ÀAlamgiri, fol. 6b. ° 
© e + (11) Ibid., fol. 6b. * 
k Е . е 
` ° 
. * ° 


` e (Ë) Futühat-r- Alamgiri, fol. 168a. 
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Isiwáàrdas claimed that he composed the Futahat-1-‘Alamgt from his 
persenal knowledge since Не was either an eye-witnés$ to most of the events 
which oéctirréd during the reign of Aurangzeb or óbtained information about 
them froi the Qàdi. His patron; beirig the chief Qàdi of the Empire, might 
have accompanied the Eniperor, іп camp and court aliké This fact provided 
a good opportünity to Ishwardas to learn facts which he later recorded in his 
book He-énjoyed the same privilege as he did when hê joined the service of 
'Shujà'at Khan. One сап get an idea of his close relations with the Khan from 
a statement made by him in the last chaptér of his book, where he says that 
he was mainly responsible for carrying the message of Durgadas to Shuja‘at 
Khan, thus helping the former's reconciliation with the Mughals He further 
states that he accompanied Saifunnisa Begum’? from Gujarat to the imperial 
camp. There he submitted to the Emperor the terms on which Durgadas!? 
was willing to surrender Thereafter, under the Emperor's instructions, he 
went back to'Gujarat where he contacted Durgadas and persuaded him to 
submit to the Emperor as his earlier conditions had already been accepted 
by the Emperor. He then accompanied Durgadas and Sultan Buland 
Akhtar'* to the imperial camp. Acknowledging Ishwardas’s service, the 
Emperor created him a commander of 250, conferred upon him a Jagir in 
Mertha (Marwar) and posted him to Ahmadabad '? 


Ishwardas does not mention the date of the composition of his book, 
Futuhdat-1-‘Alamgiv: Other contemporary and near-contemporary sources also 
maintain complete silence about it. But JN Sarkar says, “Ishwardas com- 
pleted the Futahdat-i-‘Alamgir: on 21st Rabí I, АН, 1143 (12th year of 
Muhammad Shah's reign), 23rd Sept., 1730, when he was seventy-six years 
old ?'!$ \ 

Тһе learned scholar has пої supported his conclusion with апу argument: 
һе seems to have established his date on the basis of the date given at the end 
of the MS.—(xerox copy of India Office Library). It ıs mentioned that: 


ut^ سد کر ده‎ d e Sio قرم‎ өт داس‎ & J! £ <É) e حه که‎ le 
e لا اه حوشحال ست و‎ Stun و برای مطالعه دره‎ <| Sae Los "A le уа به‎ 


17 М E 14 к ` s 
QM v 16 А рүче مطاق سمه‎ A S رور‎ Uu دوا'ردهم‎ 4... Jo sl М. or 


(12) Saifunnisa Begum had been given refuge by the Rathors since her father's flight in 
1681. She was restored to Aurangzeb in 1694, AD, M A 272 

(13) Durgadas was the son of Askarna, who was minister of Maharaja Jaswant Singh. His 
unflagging exertion and wise contrivance helped Ау Singh to get his father's throne 
He remained with Prince Akbar till he sailed out for Persia Не brought up the 
daughter and son of Prince Akbar with much саге. He surrendered to the Emperor in 
1698, ibid , 395 

(14) Sultan Buland Akhtar was brought up by the Rathors who, accompanied by Durgadas, 

e came to the imperial court in 1698, ibid., 395. 

(15) Futahat-i-‘Alamgirt, fol. 166a to 168b. 

(16) Studies in Aurangzeb’s Reign, p. 266. 


° 
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The passage quoted above indicates very clearly that the copy of Futihdat- 
i- Álamgiri of Ishwardas prepared for Lala Khushhal, was dated Sunday, 21st 
Rabi‘ I, А.Н. 1163, corresponding to Saturday, the 17th February, 1750, 
Rieu in his catalogue of the BM also writes that the copy of Ishwardas's 
work was transcribed іп А.Н 1163! In the light of these facts the date 
given by the late Sir J.N Sarkar seems to be erroneous, because it is the date 
of the transcription and not of the completion of Futéhat-i-‘Alamgiri. 


The date of the composition of Futühat-i- Alamgiri can be established on 
the basis of its last chapter Тһе last heading, given by Ishwardas, deals 
with the appointment of Khan-i-Jahan-Bahadur as the subeday of Lahore!’ 
and the arrival of Sultan Akhtar and Durgadas at the imperial court.?° 
Therefore, it may be noted that Ishwardas has avoided the events covering not 
only the period 1698-1701 but also events up to the death of Aurangzeb in 
1707 Under the circumstances, there can be two possibilities First, Ishwardas 
completed his book in 1699-1700, when he was forty-seven years old, presented 
it to Saujá'at Khan and lived thereafter without adding anything to it 
Secondly, he did present the book to the Khan before the latter's death in 
1701 and died in the same year 

Ishwardas, author of Futühàt-i- Alamgiri, is the first Hindu chronicler of 
Aurangzeb's reign and he deserves closer attention than has been paid to 
him by the modern scholars, who consider him “merely an important source 
for the Rathors account But it is interesting to note that Ishwardas's 
Futühát-v-Alamgiri is the only extant work written by a contemporary of 
Aurangzeb, who not only finished it during the latter's lifetime, but was also 
responsible for the reconciliation between the Emperor and Durgadas 
Moreover, his writings fill an important gap in our historical knowledge of 
the political, socio-economic and cultural conditions prevailing during the 
period 1658-1698. His book starts with the War of Succession and ends with 
the reconciliation of the Emperor with Durgadas. It does not cover the 
entire period of Aurangzeb's reign, but valuable information can be easily 
gathered from it 

The real charm of his work lies only in the fact that he was a contem- 
porary of Aurangzeb who finished his work during the lifetime of the Emperor 
and resolved the conflict between the Rathors and the Mughals, and who also 
provides us with a picture of the age 1n all its variations and glory. Unlike 
him, other chroniclers, Muhammad Kazim, Saqi Musta'id Khan, Khafi Khan 
and others, try to present a one-sided view of the happenings of Aurangzeb's 
reign, while the real picture is different. 

The importance of Ishwardas's account can be judged from the fact that 
the author of Mir'at-i- Ahmad: utilized it as one of the sources and based on 
it his account of the surrender of Saifunnisa Begum, Buland Akhtar and 
Durgadas.?! 


(18) Rreu, I, 270. 


(19) The Khan was appointed subedar of Lahore, on the 11th April, 1691. ° 


(20) Sultan Buland Akhtar and Durgadas came to the imperial court in 1698, Ma’athir-i- 
e 


* Alamgiri, 395. 
Bahadur,’ edited by Sayed Nawab АП, Calcutta, 1928, 1, 331. e 


е * 
е 


© (21) бес: Mir'at-i-Ahmadi, by Mirza Muhammad Hasan, entitled “Ан Muhammad Kfane 
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It may be pointed out that Ishwardas, though born and brought up in 
the traditionally orthodox family of the Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat, was 
free fiom religious fanaticism. Much impressed, as he was, by the Озф and 
Shujà'at Khan, һе had great regard and tolerance for Islam His statements 
. about the destruction of the temples of Mathura and Udaipur and the impcsi- 
tion of the ѓай on the Hindus do not show the Emperor's hostility ог 
fanaticism towards Hinduism or the Ніпб On the other hand, Ishu ardas 
does not seem to be impressed by the Emperor’s visits to the saints of Gulbarga 
or to defend his orders for demolishing the rare and unique paintings in the 
palace of the Sultan of Bijapur and his doganas (prayers) at the time of 
victories About the imposition of the jzzzah, he observes: “Тһе theologians 
and the ‘Ulema, keeping an eye on the religiosity of the Emperor, submitted 
that according to the Shart‘at the лай should be collected from the Dhimmis 
The Emperor, recognizing it as one of his duties, appointed 'Inayat-Ullah 
Khan to supervise the collection of the ah He also ordered that the 
servants of the state should be exempted from it With this exception, 1t was 
to be collected from all the Dhtmmis, according to the strict rule of the Skarr'at 
on the following basis a rich man who owned property worth Rs 2,500, 
was to pay an amount of forty-eight dirhams equal to thirteen rupees: a 
middle class man who owned property worth two hundred and fifty rupees, 
was to pay twenty-four dirhams equal to six and а half rupees, and a poor 
person who owned property worth fifty-two rupees and who was able to 
support himself and his wife and children, was to pay twelve dirhams, 
equivalent to three rupees and four annas The пай was not to be levied 


from the blind (5$ ) the lame ( 12) and the indigent ( 2 Jas ). 22 


The important thing to be marked is that though Ishwardas was a Hindu, 
he does not say that the Emperor, who considered himself the champion of 
Islam, imposed the Jtzsak on Hindus 


About the demolition of the temples of Mathura and Udaipur, he 
observes very bluntly that on receiving a report about the state of affairs of 
Mathura temples, the Emperor ordered “Abdul Nabi Khan, the city faujdar, 
to raze to the ground every temple and construct a big mosque on the 
demolished site.? Оп his arrival at Udaipur, the Emperor destroyed the 





(22) Futühat 1-' Alamgiri, fol. 74а. On the other hand, Saqi observes “As all the aims of the 
Emperor were directed to the spreading of the law of Islam and the overthrow of the 
practices of the infidels, he issued orders to the high diwani officers that from Wednesday 
the 2nd, April, 1679, іп obedience of the Qur’anic injunctions "till they рау Jiziah with 
the hands іп himility and іп agreement with tke colonial traditions, Jiziah should be 
collected from the ( Dhimmis ) infidels of the capital and the provinces Many of the 
honest scholars of the time were appointed to discharge this duty May God actuate him 
to do that which he loves and is pleased with and make his future better than the 
present " 


М.А. 174, See also К.К 11, 258, Prof Satish Chandra Nature of State of Jaziah, during 
the 17th century, Journal of Social and Economic History of Orient, 1969, "Jaziah in the 
post Aurangzeb's period," Indian History Congress, 1946. 


оз? According to Saqi, “Keshav Rai temple, built by Durjan Singh, the murder (sic) of Abn’! 
Fadl, was demolished.” М.А. 95, 96, 97 and 100. 


бее, Futühát-i-' Alamgiri, fol. 52ab. 
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Darwaza Dehbadi, the palaces of Rana and the temples of Udaipur.** These 
instances give credit to his honest and deep-seated political and religious 
convictions which helped him to understand the things in the right perspec- 
tive. Certainly, this fact enhances the value of his work which is nowhere 
coloured by religious fanaticism 


Ishwardas does not give a graphic account of the economic conditions 
of the period which were deteriorating, but the few examples cited by him 
reveal that his convictions were sound Describing the siege of Biyapur, which 
was affected by a severe drought, he states that the matter had come to such 
a pass that “the merchants, growing impatient, demanded the payment 
without a moment's delay and insisted that all transactions must be made in 
cash.” Secondly, the report of the Nazım of Hyderabad reveals that “the 
people of Hyderabad, on account of their poverty, are unable to pay the jeziah 
and whenever they are asked for it, they run away.’ The gravity of the 
crisis was so severe that on the one hand the merchants were refusing to supply 
their commodities on credit and, on the other hand, the people had started 
abandoning not only their fields and houses, but their villages also. 


The economic crisis deepened so much that Aurangzeb was forced to 
order the Nazim of Hyderabad that “for a year the jiztah, mahsul, sa'ir, etc., 
and other taxes should not be collected from the people. They should not 
only be asked to remain in their villages and таййіз but should also be 
persuaded to engage themselves 1n cultivation and their professional work. 
From the parganas, the related amount of Jama‘ should be collected and spent, 
in whatever manner it may be, for the good of raiyat and the habitation of 
the area. Moreover, the merchants should also be charged according to the 
Dhabta.?? 


(24) “Ruhullah Khan and Анадай Khan went to demolish the great temple іп front of the 


Rana's palace." М.А 186. It means that only one temple which was situated іп front 
of the Rana's palace was destroyed 


See: Futühàát-i- Alamgiri, fol. 78a 
Q5) و ار‎ woe” v دو پاس‎ orbs biel در داد وستد‎ Obl که‎ A) bal که کار‎ 
Ibid , fol. 100a. نقد دست واد می ځودد‎ 
)26( ыы {э pm au بعرص رسید که سا کیان حیدرآاد ما‎ oT معروضه اطم حیدر‎ 
Ibid., fol. 1118. شو ند‎ cg و آواره‎ oly OF del ندارند ودر صورت‎ а طاقت ادای جز‎ 
(27) ule و مستمال‎ Є?з^ ж Slaa و‎ got byl әуез سار‎ dyas و‎ a ساله‎ ch که‎ 
و سر گرم باشند و از پر گنات‎ Ade خود‎ Шз) حودها آباد وده بکشت‎ 551 


(o) 9e‏ در صورنی که اادیت Ме,‏ وآبادی ملك اشد Shs le‏ سوداگران 


Ibid., fol. 111a. خابط گرد‎ Gilles وحوانب محصول‎ Жү, 
е . ° ° 

ы e 
е ° 
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As regards Jshwardas’s account of Aurangzeb's administrative system, it 
1s very meagre. Тһе Pargana and Sarkar officers have not been mentioned 
along with the subordinate officials The intelligence system was, however, 
so perfect that 1f someone said something even in his own house, it was 
reported to the Emperor. It 1s said that once Gaziuddin Khan was on his 
way to Satara fort. One day the Khan was sitting in the company of his 
very close and trustworthy persons and was enjoying his reflection in a 
mirror. At this a companion remarked: “You are the most capable person 
for kingship and its winning it should not be beyond your expectations. 
Condemning the flatterer summarily, his mother faithfully exclaimed: 
"Kingship is the right of the Timurid dynasty and it suits them best and 
most 728: АП this was reported to the Emperor. 


Ishwardas, as far as possible, avoids portraying the individual character 
of the Mughal nobles; where he has to say anything about the nobles, he 
expresses а very sensible opinion about them. For example, Shahzada 
Mua'zzam had a quarrel with Dihr Khan in the Deccan. The Khan has 
been described іп the following words: “Dılir Khan, by birth a Daud-Zai 
Rohilla, was one of the most distinguished and gallant knights of his time 
and had rendered marvellous services to the state; apart from his martial 
qualities and fame, he was very God-fearing and used to remain in the com- 
pany of saints and students. Іп spite of all his good deeds, sometimes he set 
aside his dedication to God and became extremely cruel ”?? 


Moreover, Ishwardas is the only Indian writer who provides us minute 
information about the measurement of the Q:la'-;-Bijapur and the artillery 
pieces fitted there He states that the Qzla‘-i-Byapur “is two and a half karoh 
jaribt in its length and has the circumference of three hundred za and half 
karoh “Though there are many big pieces of artillery at the top of its ram- 
part, the artillery piece, called Maltk-e- Maidan, is the biggest and the strongest. 
Its length is five and a half 2272, width four ziva and opening one zira. Its 
weight is one thousand and seven hundred forty maunds. А ball, weighting 
two and a half maunds, fills its mouth 739 


A study of his work shows a number of defects also. “These сап be 
divided into four categories. First, Ishwardas narrates certain events or 
occurrences in a wrong sequence. For example, he says that the conquest of 
Golkonda took place before the conquest of Bijapur; actually, the former 
was conquered on 21st Sept., 1687, while the latter on 12 Sept., 1686. There 
is a year's gap between the two conquests ?! Then he places the rebellion of 
Mundayas earlier than the Afghan rebellion? Secondly, one may seldom 
find the date of any event in Futühat-i- Alamgiri, and whenever he mentions 
а date, he commits an error. Thirdly, the names of the places and persons 
are also confusing. He says, “Mirza Raja concluded Dandrajpuri treaty with 





(28) Ibid., fol 145a. 

(29) Ibid., fol. 59a. 

(80) Jbid., fol 105ab. 

(31) Ibid., fol. 93a and 96a to 104a. 
(32) Ibid., fol. 61ab. 
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Shivaji who surrendered twelve forts to the Emperor."?? Тһе family of the 
late Maharaja Jaswant Singh came from Kabul and stayed in the haveli of 
the late Maharaja which was situated at Jaswantpur. Later on, the family 
of Maharaja was shifted to the haveli of Raja Rai Singh.** Fourthly, Shivaji, 
accompanied by Kanwar Kirat Singh came to the imperial court. Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh was appointed the subedar of Gujarat 35 These things leave 
the reader of the book confused. 


As far as the literary value of Fwtühát-i-'Alamgir: is concerned, it is 
certainly not written in the style of the ‘Alamgir Nama, which plainly shows 
the set official pattern of writings of the Mughal court. In such writings one 
finds that the narrations are not only prologues with pedantic descriptions, 
but the events are also recorded under lengthy headings and laudatory titles 
for emperors and their army. 


His book also begins with a highly verbose encomium on God, the Prophet 
and the glorification of Aurangzeb, but his narration is, as it appears, not 
prolonged and is also simple. He records the events under lengthy headings 
but the style is not pedantic. For example: 


Ә-ә ساد محش ار ارسل‎ Je V اورسگ ریب‎ oe 024€ احلاص‎ уу دوم مشتمل‎ Elya 
مراد محش را از‎ x ÖS و طاب‎ AMI WAE بصوب مستقر‎ Ete و رسالل‎ 
کردن در احا‎ «bla و‎ уезі бол اقتدار در‎ Ws شدل هر دو ر ادران‎ goa گحرات و‎ 
E مماراجه مد کور‎ ¿ob بهادر و هز مت‎ «бәз حوفت‎ oly مها‎ b 
Occasionally, Ishwardas uses Persian verses also : 
7 Ж r مانده‎ Obal راه که در‎ 25 эз» QUE UE دال‎ 


His description is not without authenticity. Yet what he has presented 
is not an ugly picture of the whole narration. The narration is neither 
skilfully interpersed with wit and humour, nor with the satirical implication 
Besides wit and humour, there is no ambiguity in his writings; whereas wit, 
humour, satire, and ambiguity are the prominent characteristics of Ni‘mat- 
Khan-i-‘Ali, the author of Waqá-i-of-Ni'mat-K han-i-' Ай ?* 


(33) According to Ma’athir-i-‘Alamgiri, “Mirza Raja concluded the treaty of Purandhar with 
Shivaji who surrendered 23 forts also," 106. 


(34) "The family of the late Maharaja came from a province of Kabul, stayed іп the mansion 
2 жер Singh Rathor, later on, it was taken out from his mansion and shifted to Mandal ” 
Ibid , 118. 


(35) “Shivaji accompanied by his son, Sambha, came to the Imperial Court” Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh was appointed the Thanedar of Jamrud. M.A. 56 апа 104. 

(36) Futühàát-i-'ÀAlamgiri, fol. 15b. 

(37) Ibid., fol 8b. 

(38) "This is the work of the celebrated wit and satirist, Mirza Muhammad Ni‘amat Khan, 
whose poetical sobriquet was “АП. His writings are valued for the excellence of the 
style, which 16 highly flurried but it is very obscure, 15 more pregnant with metaphor than 


meaning. He was a news writer and his book 15 the history of the siege and the conquest 


of Golkonda " Nawal Kishhore, September, 1928, 12. ê 
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Іп the light of the above description, honest representation seems to Бе 
the chief merit of Ishwaidas, and even where he appears to be biased, he has 
not distorted facts. This intellectual bias, not directed against any individual, 
nor due to any particular motive, is the result of his honest and deep-seated 
politica! and religious convictions. His intellectual make-up was not 
reactionary, and all his judgments of men or affairs and even selection 
of events are affected by this standard, which often leads him not to make 
interpolations in the narrative. He does not impose his own views in the 
characters portrayed by him. It was an objective history that he was 
writing. He viewed the past as it actually was but never as it should have 
been in accordance with his ideals, and it was to illustrate or to emphasise 
by contrast that he selected his events. 

In short, Ishwardas provides abundant material іп his chronicle which 


consciously or unconsciously has been suppressed by other contemporary and 
near-contemporary chroniclers. 


NEW BOOKS ІМ REVIEW 


SAVIOURS OF ISLAMIC SPIRIT, by 
Maulana Syed Abu'] Hasan Nadwı, Vol. II, 
(English rendering by Моһшайп Ahmad), 
published by the Academy of Islamic 
Research and Publications, Lucknow/India, 
pp. 381. Price Rs. 35. 


This is the second volume of the render- 
ing in English. of the monumental work of 
Maulana Syed Abu' Hasan “АП Nadwi, 
Rector of Darul ‘Ulum, Nadwatul ‘Ulama, 
Lucknow, on the continued struggle of three 
dedicated and selfless savants of Islam to 
propagate complete belief іп genuine Islamic 
ideals in the face of serious inroads of alien 
thought and customs on Muslim society and 
its inevitable decadence in the aftermath of 
the barbaric Tartar invasion of the heartlands 
of Islam. Although these wholly devoted 
men of God, viz, Shaitkhu’l-Islam Ibn 
Taimiyah, Sultanu’l-Aulia Khwaja Nizam- 
uddin and Makhdumu'l-Mulk Shaikh Sharaf- 
uddin Yahya Muneri, differed considerably іп 
their personal traits, efforts and achievements, 
yet, as pointed out by the learned author, they 
shared the same internal compulsion to fight 
against the prevailing evils which they saw 
around them in order to restore the original 
purity of thought and ideals as preached Бу 
the Prophet and his immediate followers. 


Ibn Taimiyah was a forceful exponent of 
traditionalist reform, often expressing himself 
in controversial terms in restating the $һаг аһ 
and against what he genuinely believed to be, 
innovations brought about as a consequence 
of the impact of Greek philosophy, Hellenised 
Christianity, Gnosticism, Manichzan dualism 
and Buddhistic elements on Islamic thought, 
and the prevailing rationalism and Sufism 
which permeated nearly all sections of Muslim 
society at that time. For a proper apprecia- 
tion of the achievements of Ibn Taimiyah, 
the earned author has reviewed іп the first 
chapter the conditions of the Muslim world 
iB the seventh century with particular 
reference to the intellectual atmosphere and 

е Ф 


political, moral and social conditions of the 
times. This review 15 fairly comprehensive 
and informative. Then follows a factual 
recital of Ibn Taimiyah's early life, education, 
expeditions against the Tartars and heretics 
and finally a moving account of his last days 
and death scene These facts are fairly weil 
known to all students of Islamic thought and 
need no recapitulation Also, there can be 
no two opinions about Ibn Taimiyah's 
prodigious memory and encyclopaedic 
knowledge which, as pointed out by the 
learned author, often led to lack of concentra- 
tion In his writings, as he used to switch from 
one subject to another with consequent loss 
of sequence іп his 1deas on the central theme 
of the essay This also beld true of his 
lectures 1n which һе would enunciate a multi- 
tude of principles and similitudes and which 
often proved helpful to him іп debates by 
confounding his opponents, who found it 
difficult to find adequate answers. In short, 
the learned author admits that the writings as 
well as the speeches of Ibn Taimiyah were 
often burdened with excessive details and 
digressions from the main topic, which, 
although informative and brilliant, require 
painstaking effort to understand. 


When one turns from these aspects of Ibn 
Taimiyah’s Ше and achievements to the 
opinions expressed by him on various subjects 
as given by the learned author, one is faced 
with acute controversy While there can be 
no doubt about his utmost sincerity, integrity 
and unbounded courage, yet this reviewer for 
one cannot help but feel that these opinions 
were often characterised by rigidity, fana- 
ticism and dogmatism, which caused pain to 
his opponents. Although he belonged to the 
Hanbali School, he did not follow all its 
opinions blindly but considered himself a 
mudjtahid fi'! madhhab. In many cases he 
disagreed with the opinion of the principal 
jurists as illustrated by the example given by 
the learned author in the matter of divorce. 
He rejected the practice of tahlil by which a 
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woman definitely divorced by triple repudia- 
tion (talaque) could be married again by her 
husband after having contracted ап inter- 
mediate marriage with a man who had agreed 
to repudiate her immediately afterwards 
(muhallil, he who makes permissible). Тһе 
learned author has dealt at great length with 
Ibn Tamıyab’s views on divinity of saints, 
tomb worship and divinity of the Prophet, with 
most of which ıt 18 difficult to wholly disagree 
and with which the learned author seems to 
be in complete agreement. However, this 
reviewer, with great respect to the learned 
author, entirely disagrees with Ibn Taimiyah’s 
opinion that even a Journey solely undertaken 
to visit tbe tomb of the Prophet 1s an act of 
disobedience (ma'siya), particularly as he 
considered a visit to the tomb of a Muslim as 
a traditional duty (Safial-Din а!-Напай, al- 
Kawl al-diali, p. 199) subject to such a visit 
not necessitating a journey and taking place 
on a specific day. 


Ibn Taimiyah has been attacked by his 
opponents for being an inveterate anthro- 
pomorphist notably by Ibn Baltusta , with 
this the learned author does notagree Не 
also glosses over Ibn Taimiyah's propensity 
to attack the reputation of a man whose 
authority is recognised іп Islam. Не 15 
reported to have said that “Отг 1bn-al- 
Khattab made many mistakes and that ‘Ah b 
Abi Talib made 300 mistakes. Не 1s also 
reported to have attacked al-Ghazzali for the 
latter's philosophical views in his Munkidh 
тіп al-dalal and even in his Ihya, which 
contains many apocryphal hadiths. His 
implacable hatred of Greek philosophy and 
its Muslim exponents, viz., Ibn Sina and Ibn 
Salim and the Great Sufi Muhiv’-Din Ibn 
‘Arabi, 1s obvious and easily understandable. 


To sum up, Muslim scholars are largely 
divided in their assessment of Ibn Taimiyah, 
but those who praise him (among whom the 
learned author must be 1ncluded) are more in 
ا‎ than those who disagree entirely with 

1m. 


Turning from this controversial and 
stormy petral of Muslim religious thought to 
Sultan-ul-Mashaikh Khwaja Nizamuddin 
Auliya ıs like being suddenly transformed 
from the centre of a raging tornado to the 
placid back waters of a lagoon with its shores 
covered with lush greenery and tall coconut 
palms swaying gently in the morning breeze. 
There was no controversy here, no fanatical 
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exposition. of one's views, no rigid laying 
down of law on every conceivable subject of 
religious observances but a whole lifetime 
characterised by "love of the Supreme Being 
with consequent love of mankind for the sake 
of God” In all fairness, this reviewer must 
confess his deep respect and admiration and 
affection for this greatest Indo-Muslim saint 
of all times whose entire life was one struggle 
“against sin, against poverty and against 
self" ( Islamic Culture, April 1974, р 95). 
Going through the ofiginal source materials 
made up mainly of Siyaru'l-Awliya Fawa' id- 
u'l-Fuad, Khairu'l-Majalis and Tarikh-1 Feroz 
Shahi, etc , one cannot help being moved to 
tears by the utmost gentleness, selflessness, 
and steadfastness in execution of his self- 
imposed duty to mankind, undisturbed alike 
by the hostility of certain contemporary 
religious leaders instigating the sultans against 
ا‎ the glamour of the royal court of 
elhi 


This part of the book opens with an 
account of the developments consequent on 
the Tartar invasion of the Muslim world 
leading to the migration of many men of deep 
learning and culture to India, which soon made 
Delhi ihe envy of Cardova and Baghdad. 
Long before the advent of Muslim rule in 
India, the four main sufi orders, viz, 
Qadiriya, Chishtiya, Naqshbandiya and 
Suharwardiya, had already come into 
existence and 1t was during the last and most 
important stage of development of these 
orders that sufism reached India. While each 
of these played its role in the propagation of 
Islam in India, the learned author believes 
that "God's will had selected the Chishtiya 
order for providing spiritual nourishment to 
the nascent sapplmg of the faith іп this 
country” While it is true, as pointed out by 
the learned author, that it was Khwaja Abu 
Muhammad Chishti (d. 409 or 411 А.Н), one 
of the saints of this Order, who turned his 
efforts towards India, its firm establishment 
in this country was due solely to Shiekh 
Khwaja Mu'inu'd-din from Sijastan, who 
settled in Ajmer sometime before 571 ог 602 
А.Н and who is universally regarded as the 
founder of the Chishtiya order in India and 
popularly known as “Gharib Nawaz” 1n every 
part of the sub-continent. Amir Khurd in 
his Siyaru’l-Awliya has given some of the 
views of this great saint, which explaimethe 
wide popularity he soon acquired resulting 1n. 
thousands of people accepting Islam at his 
hands. In his brief biographical ассоца{ of 

e' 
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Khwaja Nizamuddin Auha, the learned 
author bas adopted generally the details 
available іп well-known source materials on 
the subject, viz., Siyarw'l-Aulfa, Fawa'aidw'l- 
Fuad, Khairu'l-Majalis, Nizam-i-a'lim, Vol. 
П, etc., and need not occupy us here as most 
of the events in the Ше of our S[nuekhs 
including his encounter with certain hostile 
Sultans which did not for a moment disturb 
the even tenor of his life, with his self-imposed 
task of helping all those who came in contact 
with him, іп the same way as the adoration 
and deep regard of other Sultans who sought 
his blessings and ardently desired to shower 
wealth on him which he politely but firmly 
refused His reply to Sultan Alau'd-din 
Кһ who sought his advice in a letter seeking 
guidance for carrying out the administration 
of the State that “what haye we, the 
mendicants, tq do with the king Like a 
recluse I have withdrawn to this corner to 
pray for the welfare of the king and {һе 
Muslims. But if the king should disapprove 
ef it, I shall go away from here" (p. 189) as 
well as the calm and digntfied manner іп which 
he awaited the threat of Sultan Mubarak Shah 
to either come to his court to greet him as 
soon as the new moon 18 sighted or face the 
consequences, are but two examples of what 
has been stated above. 


However, what ıs likely to interest most 
readers of this book are the views of the 
Shiekh on Sama‘ (musical recitations) renunci- 
ation of the world, and finally on love for 
those who were his enemies Іп regard to 
the first, viz, Sama', he held that "it was 
lawful for those who listened to these recita- 
tians to warm the cockles of their hearts for 
spiritual elevation but unlawful for those who 
wanted to gratify their senses" (p 199). He 
laid down specifically certain essential requi- 
sites for lawful recitations, viz, "the singer 
must be a grown up man, neither of tender 
age nor a woman, the listener should hearken 
with his thoughts fixed on God, the recitation 
should not deal with a subject (which 15) 
ludicrous, frivolous or silly; no musical 
instrument like а Іше or violin should 
accompany the recitation” (p 214). The last 
requirement, viz., prohibition of accompany- 
ing musical instrument 15 significant in the 
light of later day developments when the use 
of these instruments has almost become 
uffiversal. Thus, the great Shiekh not only 
disliked instrumental music but actually 

“forbade its use by his disciples as a transgres- 
gio? against the Sharia‘. 

е 


Оп renunciation of {һе world ап 
erroneous notion prevailing at that time which 
is current even now 15 that the seeker should 
regard every mundane affair as a snare from 
the right path, but our Shiekh correctly 
observes that “nothing (made) lawful by the 
Sharia' 18 a hindrance іп the way of God nor 
cuts off the path of the traveller, else ıt would 
not have been made permissible by God." 


His love for even those who were his 
avowed enemies 15 a living refutation of the 
erroneous popular belief among non-Muslims 
that Islam enjoins "an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth." "Whoever makes my 
heart bleed would that God bless him more" 
he cried, following 1t up by reciting a couplet 
which meant "who sows thorns in my way 
out of ill will, may his flower of life blossom 
without a prickle.” When a person who 
always troubled him and spared no abuse 
died, our Shiekh not only attended his funeral 
but also offered two rak'ats prayer on his 
grave and supplicated God in the following 
words: “O God! I have forgiven him for what- 
ever Ш he might have thought or done to me. 
Do not punish him on my accord." In the 
face of such exemplary life and conduct can 
one wonder at the thousands of people who 
flocked to his knanqah to embrace Islam and 
take the oath of fealty to him and to his name 
becoming a household word all over the 
country inspiring hundreds of folk songs 
which are even now sung by women in remote 
villages around modern Faizabad, as this 
reviewer found during the course of his 
official inspections m that area. 


The learned author ends this part of the 
book by giving reasons for the decline of the 
Chishtiya order 1n modern times with which 
it ıs difficult to disagree, except to point out 
that most followers of these men of God do 
not regard them as “objects of worshipful 
adoration" but the extant modes of respectful 
behaviour evolved in the royal courts of 
Mughal Emperors and other kings with 
exaggerated emphasis on the exalted nature 
of kingship, often adopted, without inten- 
tional thought, inside the tombs of saints by 
their followers may create the impression of 
rendering worship. There is, however, one 
aspect of the matter which needs mention. 
From Shiekh Khwaja Mu‘in ud-din Chishti to 
Shiekh Nasirud-din Chiragh-e-Delhi, the last 
of the great line of all-India Chishti saints, 
every one of them without a single exception, 


abhorred all contact with kings and always 
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tried to keep away from the royal courta 
with their elaborate ceremonies and display 
of pomp and worldly power. Yet, it 1s a cruel 
irony of fate that successors of these very men 
of God imitate the ways of royalty on the 
occasion of the annual celebrations of “‘Urus” 
and make their entry and departure from 
gatherings preceeded апа followed by 
specially dressed attendants carrying golden 
or silver staffs, reminiscent of the royal 
“chobdars”’ in the courts of kings. 


Makhdum Yahya Muneri, according to 
the learned author, reveals a new religious 
dimension of Islam, "inner and esoteric 
dimension with its own peculiar concepts, 
imageries and modes of expression experienced 
jn a new environment set forth not In Arabic 
but ın Persian." Born on the last Friday of 
Sha‘ban 661 А.Н. at Мопегі in Bihar, he was 
educated upto the secondary stage in his 
honte town and received further instructions 
from Maulana Sharf-ud-din Abu Towmtah 
in the border town of Sonargaon in Dacca 
District. He then proceeded to Delhi where 
he met a number of scholars, including 
Khwaja Nizam ud-din Aulia, but he was not 
destined to come under the tutelage of the 
latter. Не was, however, accepted as а 
disciple by the famous samt of the Firdau- 
siya order, Khwaja Najib ud-din Firdausi, 
from whom he obtained permission to pro- 
pagate the religious discipline of the order. 
On his way back to his home town, he was 
so overcome by love of God that he betook 
himself to the forest round Behiah (a town 
1n Shahabad District of Bihar), and later to 
the Rajgir Hills (ш Bihar) where he remained 
completely isolated from human society and 
engrossed completely in “Dhikr.” Не 18 
reported to have been disappointed at the 
results achieved by the hard discipline and to 
have taken up residence in a town (presumably 
the modern Bihar Shariff) where he under- 
took the spiritual guidance of people for 
more than half a century, 1.е., from 724 to 
782 А.Н. While his discourses were noted 
for their erudition and clarity of expression, 
his memory is likely to be kept alive always 
by the letters which he wrote to several of 
his disciples in which һе covered every aspect 
of the faith and which are permeated 
throughout by strict injunctions of the Sharia‘ 
and the all consuming love of God and highest 
regard and affection for the Prophet so much 
so that his biographer says that “the moral 


© conduct of Shiekh Sharf ud-din was the very 
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image of the Prophet's character. "( p. 271) 
It was perhaps for this reason that he hated 
every innovation іп religious matter. The 
moving account of the death scene of Makh- 
dum Yahya Muneri and the beautiful verses 
of the Qur'àn recited by him іп his last 
moments bring out vividly his ardent 
adherence to every tenet of the Shana‘ and 
the strength of his faith їп God. 


The collection of his letters entitled 
Maktubat-i-Seh Sadi containing 100 letters ad- 
dressed to Qadi Shams ud-din of Chausa and 
another collection containing 153 of them to 
different persons reveal the depth of ideas, 
acuteness of observation, correct understand- 
ing of the spirit of Islam, insight into the 
revealed truth and light of divine knowledge, 
along with singleminded devotion to God and 
veneration of the Prophet, occupy a place of 
distinction іп Islamic literature (р. 296). 
They are neither the fruits of his incisive 
1ntelligence nor tbe result of deep study but 
could only be experienced by a heart in its 
loftiest stage of spiritual exaltation 


This reviewer agrees entirely with Mr. 
Ahmed Hussain Khan in his review of the 
first volume on the need of rendering books 
of this nature into English and also generally 
with his remarks on the merits of the transla- 
поп by Mr. Mohi ud-din Ahmed. 


As in the first volume, valuable footnotes, 
bibliography, chronological table, glossary of 
Arabic and Persian terms and general index 
have been provided which will be of 1mmense 
help to English knowing readers who are not 
fully conversant with Persian and Arabic. 
The get-up of the book 1s attractive and the 
printing is relatively good judged by Indian 
standards. 


On the whole, this book constitutes a 
valuable contribution to the understanding 
of Islamic thought and the reviewer 1s sure 
that it will be well received by English 
knowing readers interested іп the contribution 
of Islam to the sum total of world’s religious 
knowledge. If 1s well worth the price. е 


М.А. ASHRYFF 
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HUMANIORA ISLAMICA, Ап Annual 
Publication of Islamic Studies and the 
Humanities, Vol. I, 1973, (Mouton, The 
Hague Press). 


The editors have introduced the first 
volume of Humaniora Islamica as ‘the first 
volume of what 1s intended to become an 
annual offering of scholarship іп the humanities 
and Islamic Studies.’ If one 1s to yudge what 
15 to come on the basis of what 1s presented 
one can indeed cherish great hopes for the 
future of Islamic Studies. Aware as the 
editors are of the necessity of inter-disciplinary 
approach in Islamic Studies, their effort is to 
bring specialists 1n various fields to contribute 
to the understanding of Islamic culture from 
different sources. They would like the 
scholarly research to be concerned with ‘the 
human reality’ and ‘the living experience’ 
above all Their future programme includes 
such fascinating topics as comparative 
medieval studies, comparative Mysticism, 
Islamic Art and Architecture, Islam and the 
history of Religions, etc 


One cannot of course in a brief review 
take notice of all (һе valuable articles con- 
tributed to this new important Annual of 
Islamic Studies. Опе can however make а 
few comments on some of the articles which 
have struck one. Professor Peter Von Siver’s 
study of apocalyptic revolts in Algeria makes 
very interesting reading. Не points out 
that apart from social, economic and political 
causes which provoke revolts, there can be 
an additional cause to which revolts m Algeria 
bear witness “Оп the one hand there existed 
persistent political, economic and social 
grievances borne by the population, and on 
the other there existed powerful apocalyptic 
visions which made these grievances appear 
no longer tolerable to a significant number of 
the community.” There seems to be a further 
development of the traditional idea of a 
Mahdi appearing at the end of the time The 
place of Mahdi ıs taken by ‘Lords of the Hour’ 
(Moul-es-saa) 'to save the country from 
temporary peri) The writer distinguishes 
between the detached hfe of the mystic and 
the rigorous life of an apocalyptic and thinks 
that since the continuous practices of life as 
an apocalyptic was hardly possible the 
apqgalyptic oscillated constantly between 
mystic retreat and violent metastatic activity. 
Brof. Sivers has certainly thrown new hght 
on ge causal determination of Algerian 
revolts. 

P А 
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Medieval Islam 1s the concern of Part IT 
Professor Merlin Swartz writes on the Aqida 
Wasitiya of Ibn Taymiya It ıs rightly pointed 
out that the creed іп Islam 15 “ап individual 
composition! and consequently it does not 
enjoy the authority of a Christian creed Ibn 
Taymiya's was а most remarkable figure in 
the intellectual history of Islam and since 
Н Laoust wrote his ‘essai’ the significance 
of his contribution ıs widely recognised. Не. 
was not an ordinary Sunni traditionalist 
Though admitting the Qur'án and the Sunna 
as only valid sources of his credal formula- 
tion he gave to the concept of wasat or mean 
the decisive role. His concept of wasat carries 
a surprisingly Hegelian ring As Truth 18 
‘whole or Totality,’ it necessarily follows that 
“doctrinal error or heresy results when one 
element of Truth 1s elevated to the level of 
the whole, so that the integrity and dialectical 
tension that ought to exist between the parts 
of the whole are destroyed Heresy, then, 
ts not so much outright falsehood or error as 
ıt ıs a particular fragmented truth (р. 96). 
Another interesting fact which comes to light 
ıs the Sufi affiliation of Ibn Taymiya. He 
was not opposed to Sufism as such but only 
to certain deviations aud heretical tendencies 
which found place within Sufism 

Professor Ronald Nettler’s essay on ‘A 
Controversy on the problem of Perception’ 
Is very enlightening. It is intended to give 
us some idea of the contrast between Ithna 
ashar1 Kalam and Sunm ashari Kalam. 
“Thus the Shia outlook presupposes and 
argues for a strict causal necessity in the 
operation of buman vision, while the Ashart 
outlook recognized this necessity after the 
fact and 1n practice, but not in a theoretical 
understanding of the nature of things" 
(p 141) As ıt 1s apparent in all theological 
discussion it 1s not the epistemological ques- 
tion with which the theologian is primarily 
concerned. It 15 rather the metaphysical 
implication іп which he is interested, Ibn 
Ruzbihan’s distinction between rational 
impossibility and customary impossibility has 
a very modern ring and may remind the 
reader of some of the issues raised by Leibniz 
and Hume 


Prof. Ch. Burgel of Bern writes on 
*Psycho -somatic methods of cures in the 
Islamic Middle Ages, Тһе psycho - somatic 
basis was known to Muslim physicians and 
the body's dependence on the mind was taken 
into due account. It is interesting to note 

. 
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how psycho-somatic factors were given due 
weight and how the body's dependence on the 
mind and the therapeutic value of faith was 
freely recognized. Even the deportment of^ 
physician in dealing with his patients was 
considered important enough to become the 
subject of a full length study. ( Adab at- 
tabib by Ruhaw1) 


We find Turkish Islam dealt with m 
Part ПІ The articles have mostly a literary 
or political bearing Prof. Alan W. Fisher's 
essay on ‘Muscovite-Ottoman relations m the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries’ Is 
refreshing іп its approach as it lays more 
emphasis on the positive aspect of this 
relationship than on the supposedly consistent 
conflict. Heconcludes “Studies of economic 
and cultural contacts between the two will 
cause much revision of the accepted and 
traditional views of Russia and Turkey іп the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries” The 
last part which 1s concerned with the state of 
Islamic studies gives much food for thought 
and must serve as an eye opener to Muslims. 
While Mr Jacque Waardenburg of Utrecht 
writes on changes of perspectives іп Islamic 
studies over the last decades, Sheila 
Mcdonough of Montreal examines carefully 
the problems which beset the teaching of 
Islam to undergraduates. 


Jacques Waardenburg enumerates five 
ways in which the concept of [slam 15 used. 
The first approach 1s negative. Islam 15 con- 
sidered hostile to accepted values and ‘has a 
fundamentally black colour ' Secondly, Islam 
“s seen as an application of a general 
category’ It is one of the major religions 
and it 1s so generalized that it 1s seen only as 
distinguished from other religions. Thirdly, 
there is no question of an idea but of an 
image. It loses the fixity of an idea and the 
image may even be transformed into an ideal 
image ‘when Islam is studied by Muslims for 
whom it is a way of life attuned to the 
Absolute, but under particular cirumstances 
ıt may also happen to Non-Muslim Orienta- 
lists as Islamicists’ (p. 251). Lastly, the 
writer discusses the fifth way of conceptualisa- 
tion of Islam where it 1s given a flexible image. 
Now "Islam 15 no longer seen as a substance 
In itself but rather as a quality of certain 
historical and social facts. Тһе interest 
shifts from that of what ‘Islam’ ts to that of 
what 'Islamic' means" (p. 252). The writer 
has also rightly pointed out that the significant 
fact that Islamic expressions are so similar 


e` and yet at variance with them has served to 
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embarrass and even shock the self-com- 
placency of the westerner. The impact of 
Islam on developing societies is appreciated 
In its depth and full cognizance 1s taken of 
‘the reversal of values’ and the introduction 
of ‘a new life pattern’. The writer ends his 
extremely sympathetic and illuminating article 
by stressing the need for a better knowledge of 
Islam for everyone who 15 ‘interested in worlds 
different from his own’. 


Sheila Mcdonough surveys the problems 
with which the teaching of Islam to under- 
graduates is confronted. It seems that the 
interest in the Islamic tradition compared to 
western and Chinese 15 not strong enough. 
Why? The writer frankly admits “Тһе 
residue of centuries of hatred of Islam 18 still 
present іп western culture, and students may 
carry scarcely conscious prejudices" (p 262). 
Hence an attempt is made to create interest 
and to make the student learn enough in the 
introductory course to entertam serious 
respect for Islam as a religious tradition. The 
writer holds the paucity of material responsi- 
ble for this lack of interest. Islam also is 
felt to be ‘insufficiently provocative! because 
of its close resemblance to their own tradition. 


Now that the problem of religious 
language is occupying the students of religion 
the Quran offers a very good example for 
such a study. Тһе words in the religious 
context may mean something different from 
their usual connotation. The Quranic re- 
ference to ‘the face of God’ may provoke 
Serious reflection. The writer pertinently 
observes that ‘because of the emphasis on 
divine Mercy’ growth is not considered an 
inevitable consequence of law. “Mercy makes 
possible sudden leaps in situations, whereby 
past behaviour may be suddenly transcended 
and a new quality of life becomes {possible” 
(p. 268). The reviewer also agrees with the 
writer that there 1s an urgent need for a book 
on Sufis and their experience because this is 
the area which can appeal to Western 
imagination. most, especially 1n the present 
disenchantment with the formal framework 
of religious life. It 1s also heartening to note 
the importance that the writer attaches to the 
thought of Iqbal. It is hardly necessary to 
remark that Iqbal’s perspective does not 
represent the whole of Islam but only an aspect 
which may be most relevant to modern neftds 
and ethos. Though unfortunately there is a 
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strong tendency among Muslims to build # 
cult round his name and thus to acceptetoo 
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uncritically all that һе has to say, he ıs no 
doubt the last great thinker of Islam. Any 
one Interested іп the 're-construction' of 
Islamic thought will have to reckon with him. 


One may then say without any hesitation 
that Humaniora Islamica augurs well for the 
future of Islamic studies. It sbows very 
clearly that the whole climate of Islamic 
studies 15 changed for the better, especially in 
the United States and Canada What most 
annoyed the Muslims was that Western 
sympathy had a condescending accent and 
even if Islam was appreciated 1t was assigned 
a lower status compared to Christianity and 
Judaism. One is happy to see that Islam 1s 
at last claiming attention as an experience 1n 
its uniqueness and as a tradition on its own 
account 


S VAHIDUDDIN 
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THE ESSENTIAL FEATURES ОЕ 
ISLAM, by Dr. Mir Valiuddin, Printed at 
the Daıratu’l-Ma‘arıf Press, Hyderabad. 
Pages 573, Price not mentioned 


Тһе learned author, Dr Mir Valiuddin, 
ı8 a highly respectable and well reputed 
scholar and writer of the age The fine 
combination of philosophy and sufism, both 
of a high order, 10 his person has made bim 
outstandingly distinguished among the present 
generation of writers on Islamic Theology 
and philosopy. Tbe book under review 15 
one of the vast and wide contributions made 
by him ın the special field of his research and 
interest. It lacks іп coherent arrangement of 
its chapters due merely to the fact that the 
book consists of the papers published in 
various journals of repute or read m symposias 
as well as new ones written for inclusion in 
{Не present volume. 


All the chapters, twenty two 1n number, 
however, are highly inspiring and thought- 
provoking. At first the author deals with the 
question: what is religion? In this connection 
having discussed various aspects and defini- 
tions of religion as given by western scholars 
and philosophers, he successfully affirms that 
“religion 1s not a departmental affair, it 15 
nefer mere thought, nor mere feeling, nor 
mere action It is an expression of the whole 


1an” And it is in this sense that Islam ıs 
religen. Curiously enough, he points out, 
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this 1s admitted by no less a western scholar 
than Jhon Henry Bridge of Oriental College, 
Oxford Thus Religion 15 the devotion of 
our entire hfe to the Highest, the bringing of 
our feeling and intellect, our entire personality 
to conform with the Supreme will of God. 
Islam being by far the most rational religion 
does not believe in blind faith It has vehe- 
mently urged man to exercise his intellect. to 
see things 10 their true perspective Now the 
whole structure of Islam as religion stands on 
thorough knowledge of feeling the presence 
of God, the meaning of spirituality and the 
spiritual values, how to live a successful life, 
how to achieve self- perfection, how to build 
up the most heaithy and sound character, and 
how to face the vicissitudes of life and the 
emotional reactions to them АП the above 
problems have been very exquisitely and 
exhaustively dealt with by the learned author 
in the light of the Qur'àn, Hadith, the sayings 
of the eminent saints and couplets of sufi 
poets, punctuated here and there by quota- 
tions of the statements made by noted 
western scholars, under a number of chapters 
separately Не is fully aware of the spiritual 
crisis and decline of humanity caused by 
moral degradation rampant in our moeern 
society. He therefore їп a particular chapter 
set apart for the purpose, puts forth his 
suggestions as to how to revolutionise religious 
consciousness Іп the last two chapters of 
the book Imam Ghzzali’s philosophy of 
Religion and the Mutazilite creed have come 
under discussion in order to firmly establish 
the views which the learned author has 
expressed with. regard. to the fundamental 
teachings of Islam Thus the whole book 
makes thought-provoking and heart-search- 
Ing reading for all men of intellect іп general 
and modern man in particular 


It need not be overemphasised that Islam, 
as It 1s, provides two levels for the proper 
understanding of its significance in the comity 
of the religions of the world, intellectual and 
spiritual In Islam both of them are inter- 
related but for (he matter of stress they look 
as apart from each other Hence the 
division of ulama into ulamae- Zahir. and 
ulamae-Batin It ıs a matter of gratification 
that Dr. Mohd. Iqbal ranks high among 
those who did their best to present Islam to 
the modern man on intellectual level, whereas 
Dr. Mir Valiuddin ıs the most prominent of 
all those who have striven, to make Islam 
understandable to the modern man on purely 


spiritual level. One should therefore read both 
z е 
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“Тһе Reconstruction of religions thought 
ın Islam" and the book under review together 
їп order to have both sides of the picture of 
Islam quite clearly іп mind 


It isa pity that the get-up, paper and 
printing of the book leave much to be desired 
lt ıs not free from typographical errors either 
1n English or in Arabic and Persian. 


SAID AHMAD AKBARABADI 


IQBAL AUR INSAAN, by Ashfaq 
Hussain, Published by Andhra Pradesh 
Sahetiya Academy, Pages, 207, Price Rs 8. 


The renowned poet of the East, Shaikh 
Mohd. Iqbal, bas helped in moulding the 
thoughts and ideas of mankind A lot of 
literature has been published about him. 
The book under review, ‘Iqbal and Insaan’ 1s 
an excellent supplement to the literature on 
Iqbal. The reviewer has been much im- 
pressed by it It deals with man, showing his 
position before and after his creation In 
this regard the author, Mr Ashfaq Hussain, 
has done his best ın recording the ideas of 
Iqbal about the prefect man along with. the 
teachings of Islam, Zoroaster, Hinduism and 
the West. He has enriched his book with a 
description of the views of the well-known 
thinkers, such as Aljunayd of Baghdad, Ibn-e- 
Arabi, Jalaluddin Rumi, the Persian Poet, 
Abdul Quader—Bedil, Zoroaster, Bhagwat 
Gita, Vishwamitre, Bhertri Нагі, Tagore, 
Dr Radha Krishnen, Sri Aurobindo Ghosh, 
Bacon, Dante. Shakespeare, Descarte, 
Spmoza, Kant, Nietzsche and Bergson. His 
studies on [qbal and Tagore are specially 
illuminating i 


Dr. Iqbal studied philosophy thoroughly 
and revealed his distinguished thoughts 1n his 
lyrical poetry If a man studies this book 
deeply, it 15 almost enough to make him 
understand the fact that man ıs the vicegerent 
of God on the earth. He has empowered 
him with His attributes. In short, man is an 
image of the attributes of God: love of man 
and service to him are service to God, and it 
must be borne in mind that man is he who 


a gives respect to man. 
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Mr. Ashfaq Hussain rightly deserves 
appreciation and gratitude for his clear-cut 
exposition of the philosophical thopghts of 
Iqbal towards man in his excellent book 
“Iqbal and Insaan.’ He has done a distinct 
service to the Andhra Pradesh Academy and 
his book deserves its weight in gold. 


Dr. Gopal Reddi, іп his introduction to 
this book has paid glowing and well deserved 
tributes to the author. 


S.A W BUKHARI 


* * * 


SOCIAL LIFE OF THE MUGHAL 
EMPERORS* by M À Ansari, M.A ,D Phil. 
Published by Shanti Prakasham, Allahabad, 
New Delhi, 1974, pp. 230, Price Rs. 50. 


This 18 a fascinating subject which has 
attracted the attention of scholars Мопо- 
graphs have been written on some aspect or 
other of the social life of the Mughals. This 
18 a detailed and systematic study of the 
subject for which the author was awarded the 
D Phil degree by the Allahabad University. 


The book under review consists of 18 
chapters ard two illustrations. We are not 
able to understand why the chapter on dress 
forms the first chapter. Іп its place it would 
be appropriate to have the chapter on the 
Court and the dress chapter could be the 
last chapter. 


Under the heading "Palaces," the author 
has traced the development of architecture 
from the time of Babar to that of the last 
Mughal Emperor. Baths and baghs and some 
residences were Babar's gifts, while Humayun, 
іп spite of his troubles and tribulations, 
constructed a number of buildings which the 
Afghans destroyed. Thanks to the chroniclers 
of the period, we get an intersting account of 
the buildings such as Din-panah, and the 
Khanab-i-Taslim ; the most fascinating group 
of buildings consisted of Khanah-i-Murad, 
Khanah-i-Sadaat and Khanah-i-Dawlat—(for 
details, see pp 39-40). This is because of 
Humayun's mystic approach, as he broadly 
classified the people 'ahl-i-Dawlat' (men of 
state), *ahl-i-Sa'adat' (men of good fortune) 


* Three chapters of this book have appeared as 
articles іп Islamic Culture, January 1960, July 196 
and January 1963. e. 
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and ‘ahl-1-Murad’ (men of Joy). As is natural, 
common people are not included m this 
classifications 


With his religious bent of mind and 
approach Humayun adjusted his weekly pro- 
grammes in such a manner as to enjoy the 
company of Shaykhs, the ulemas and the 
Sayyids, while his son, Akbar, instead of 
assigning each day for a different type of 
work, wisely divided the hours of the day for 
different purposes. 


Another chapter throws light on the 
seraglio or “агат” Іп this the author 
discusses the meaning of 'haram* and then 
deals with this problem from the pre-Turkish 
time. In the reign of Harsha, ‘haram’ was 
called ‘Aoutah pura’ or ‘Autal-vasara,’ 
while under the Sultans of Delhi ‘haram’ 
“signified the totality of female inmates who 
were excluded from the view of the public.” 
Under the Mughals, the ‘haram’ was a portion 
of the palace known as Mahal and Abul 
Fazal named ıt as Shabistan-i-Iqbal ог 
Shabistan-i-Khas, which is the title of this 
chapter 


The author has dealt at length with the 
*haram's' place іп the Imperial palace camps— 
its organisation—guards of the haram—their 
modes of travelling etc. All this throws 
valuable light on the day to day life of the 
inmates of the haram. 


Was it not due to the influence of the 
English that the Mughal emperors developed 
a taste for many foreign wines and dresses? 
On the death of Mumtaz Mahal, Shah Jahan 
1s said to have used spectacles. The author 
quotes Qazwini, Abu Talib Kalim, and also 
Faizi's quatrains 1n support of his statement 
(vide p 14) Was it a pair of spectacle or а 
lens? The author himself poses a question 
about the glasses: wherefrom were they 
imported or were they manufactured in India? 


Among the court ceremonies, Humayun 
mstituted the Jashan-i-Julus. (coronation). 
Khundmir gives a vivid description of the 
coronation ceremony (p 111): aud a detailed 
account of the same under his successors, 
Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan. 


® А description of the Naoroz celebration 15 

also given. Lavish gifts showered оп Mumtaz 

е Mahal and other royal ladies by Shah Jahan 

«Уже valued at one crore and sixty lakhs of 
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rupees. Manrique, who attended this festival, 
describes it ın detail (pp. 116-117). It Is 
ınterestıng to note that ıt was celebrated by 
the general public with great Joy and gaiety. 


The chapter on the Mughal dress with 
its sub-headings—imperial wardrobes, the 
gradation of garments, different pieces of the 
costumes, mode of wearing the dress, 
footwear, etc. is very Interesting Indeed, 
So 1s the description of the imperial kitchen 
and of the precautions that were taken 
therein. 


The monograph nnder review is scholarly. 
The author desrves to be congratualted on 
this excellent publication. 


K. Sayen Lar 


* * ж 


SALADIN, by Andrew S. Ehrenkreutz, 
State University of New York Press, Albany, 
1972, p. 290. 


There will always be a reassessment of 
the great historical personalities who played 
a significant role at critical periods of history 
and this will lead to differences of opinion 
from time to time. Saladin or Saláhuddin, the 
legendary hero of Islam, has received varied 
attention of historians, poets апа 
philosophers such as Herder and Lessing etc. 
This book will make only one more addition 
to that long list of works on Saladin. 


It should be stated at the very outset that 
the book has been written with the sole 
purpose of debunking the image of Saladin. 
In order to do so, the author has introduced 
small arguments, some of which are noted 
below. 


That Nür ad-Din was a crucial Muslim 
leader, and in Saladin's career the most 
important years for understanding his achive- 
ments are those before Hattin. 


That Saladin was more interested 1n the 
Muslim states of the Middle East for achieving 
his political ambitions than in fighting against 
the Crusaders. 


That he chose "a cheap propaganda 
victory (p. 204), the capture of weak 
Jerusalem, rather than reducing powerful 
Tyre, the important Christian stronghold oh 
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the Mediterranean coast.” Ehrenkreutz con- 
siders this as a serious mistake which Saladin 
later attempted to rectify but it was too late 
because the troops of the Third Crusade 
arrived and reestablished Christian authority 
in the Middle East. 


That “all his accomplishments were quite 
ephemeral and some ultimately proved 
detrimental to the Muslim cause. The unity 
between Egypt, Syria and part of Mesopota- 
mua, did not last long after his death іп 1193 
The Crusaders not only regained a foothold 
in Syria, but also acquired Jerusalem less than 
fifty years later." 


That Saladin's successful use of Egyptian 
revenues to finance his campaign elsewhere, 
a policy he learnt from Nir ad-Din, caused 
Christian attacks to be focussed on Egypt. 
This helped to destroy the Ayyubid regime 

' and bring about the Mamlük domination of 
Egypt. 


In order to assess a historical personality 
one should take into consideration the total 
achievements of the person and the effects of 
bis activities on the course of history. The 
political role that Saladin played in unifying 
Egypt, Syria and part of Mesopotamia іп the 
context of the great danger to Islam and the 
Islamic world from the Crusaders is not a 
minor achievement, Nir ad-Din and Saladin 
clearly understood that the Muslim rulers were 
engaged іп fighting and conspiring against 
each other, and that they were interested more 
in advancing their own interests than in 
fighting the Crusaders. 


The struggle of the Sunnis to establish 
their authority throughout the Islamic world, 
including Egypt ruled by the Shi‘ite Fatimids, 
was not successful before Saladin and this 
situation was fully exploited by Nür ad-Din 
and Saladin. Saladin's objectives were both 
political and 1deological and he succeeded in 
imposing a forced unity on the Muslim world 
without which his activities against the 
Crusaders would not have been successful. 


The historical reality of the Middle East 
involved in the Crusade was the confrontation 
between the Christians and the Muslims whose 
interests demanded a persistent struggle to 
weaken the position of the Crusaders and 
eventually bring about their expulsion from the 
land, There is no doubt that Saladin was able 
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to organise the forces needed for at taining that 
object. The successful warfare against the 
Crusaders not only prevented further expan- 
sion of their powers, but also gave birth to a 

spirit of confidence among the Muslims which 

eventually helped іп the final expu Ision of the 
Crusaders from the Middle East Herein 
lies the importance of Saladia ın the history 
of the Crusade. 


It is wrong to characterise the achieve- 
ments of Saladin as ephemeral. In fact it was. 
he who saved the Middle East from the 
Christian conquest. Тһе history of the world 
may be viewed as a constant conflict between 
the East and the West, and the Crusades as 
one of the episodes in this long conflict Itis 
only fair to state that Saladin's victories. 
prevented an early colonisation of the Middle 
East, particularly Asia Minor, by the 
Europeans in the Middle Ages By this 
Saladin, no doubt, earned (һе eternal 
gratitude of the Asians 


Saladin's conquest of Jerusalem and 
neglect of Tyre may be considered a minor 
strategic error but 1t did not affect much the 
final results of the Crusades. Moreover, the 
Crusades may be considered as a religious 
conflict. The recovery of the holy city of 
Jerusalem was the supreme object of the 
Crusaders as well as the Muslims 


Тһе criticism that the Crusaders occupied 
Jerusalem after the death of Saladin showing 
that its conquest by the latter was only 
temporary, is not valid, because they acquired 
Jerusalem not as a result of conquest but as 
a result of a negotiated treaty by Emperor 
Frederick H who was considered as half 
Muslim by the Pope and was excommunicated 


Against the argument that Saladin's use 
of Egyptian revenue to finance his wars made 
Egypt economically weak and an easy prey 
to the Christian attacks, 1t may be pointed 
out that it was а total war of the Muslims 
against the Crusaders in which (he interests 
of individual Muslim countries were not 
a matter of great importance There 15 no 
evidence that the contemporary Egyptians 
resented this policy of Saladin im financing 
the religious wars against the Crusades. The 
decline and fall of the Ayyubids and th 
coming into power of the Mamlüks are 
internal matters of Egypt and do not in any ә 
way affect the image of Saladin as a great 
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warrior against the Crusaders and as a cham- 
pion of Asian freedom against European 
colonization. 


This book 1s based on both primary and 
secondary sources but the author places equal 
reliance on them and depends a good deal on 
secondary sources И seems that he did not 
write this book for academicians and scholars 
For this reason its value and importance have 
been considerably reduced. 


The author’s comments on the writings 
aud assessments of a number of historians of 
the medieval and the modern times clearly 
show that he ıs biased against Saladin He 
criticizes the statement of ‘Imad ad-Din al- 
Isfahani ( 1125-1201 ) and Baha’ ad-Din Ibn 
Shaddad (1145-1234) because both of them 
were Saladin’s close associates, his 
private secretary and judge of his army, re- 
spectively He takes Stanley Lane-Poole and 
HAR Gibb* to task for their favourable 
assessment of the character and achievements 
of Saladin but quotes extensively from Ibn 
al-Athir (1160-1233), who was hostile to 
Saladin because he had destroyed his patrons, 
the Zangids of Mosul ( p 2, 30, 86, 92-93, 100 
105, 106 and 145) Yet the following state- 
ment of Ibn al-Athir is fair enough to 
contradict all the arguments put forward by 
the author against Saladin. 


"In short, he was a unique Mg m his 
army, possessing many virtues and a great 
fighter against the Crusaders. ( Al-Kamil 
fi't-Ta'rikh ed. Tornberg, vol. XII, p 38). It 
Is possible that the author has not taken this 
statement into account deliberately 


Ehrenkreutz puts forward small argu- 
ments from Charles J. Rosebault, Gertrude 
Slaughter, Zoe Oldenbourgh and Joshua 
?rawer which give support to his hostile 
issessment ОҒ Saladin ( p. 6-7), but these are 
nly small arguments which seem to say "no 
o a big "yes" of Lane-Poole and Gibb 
}ibb’s conclusion and opinion about Saladin 
re not refuted by the arguments put forward 
у the author. 


Li е ыш a ы Iq 
H.A.R Gibb's mportant contribution, “Тһе rise 


of Saladin 1169-1189,” was first printed in The 
History of Crusades, published by the University of 
Реппуѕуі ата in 1969, was known to the author, but 
a full-dress biography entitled The Life of Saladin : 
Froméhe works of ‘Imad ad-Din and Baha’ ad-Did, 
(Oxford, 1973), p. 76 by Gibb was not known to him. 
[t waseacthally publishd after Ehrenkreutz's book 
appeared. @ 
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It is only fair to state that most of the 
works of Ehrenkreutz desl either with Islamic 
numismatics or with the history of money іп 
the medieval Middle East —a field in which 
he 1s a prominent scholar. In this book also 
he is at his best when he describes the fiscal 
and economic aspects of the period and this 
15 to be considered as a merit of this book. 


It will not be out of place to mention 
here that the assessment of Saladin by 
Ehrenkreutz is almost similar to that of 
Bernard Lewis who considered him as “a 
ruthless and ambitious adventurer bent on 
personal aggrandisement. To achieve this he 
used both cunning and force against the 
Zangids, in order to deprive the heirs of his 
master Nir ad-Din of their inheritance and 
to sieze ıt for himself.” This he presents as 
Zengid point of view but does not specifically 
mention his sources (See “Egypt and Syria” 
in the Cambridge History of Islam (1970) I 
203, 204 ). 


There 18 another point of similarity 
between the approach of Bernard Lewis and 
Ehrenkreutz to Saladin Neither of them says 
a word about Saladin's humanity, clemency 
and chivalry towards his enemies. Тһе 
picture of Saladin as a noble, kind and 
chivalrous warrior comes out-clearly in the 
account of the contemporary Christian 
chroniclers and Crusaders. They are perhaps 
the only two historians who are silent on this 
aspect of Saladin's character. 


The author claims to have produced a 
new biography,of Saladin, but we do not find 
anything new about him 1n the book under 
review. His attempts to give a new interpreta- 
tion to certam minor points with а view to 
denigrating the image of Saladin has failed 
completely. 


M.S. Kuan 


* ж ж 


YAD-I-YAR-I-MIHRBAN, by Khwaja 
Ahmad Faruqi, Gulistan Publishing House, 
Delhi. pp. 137, Price Rs. 21. 


This small book 1s a compendium of the 
life-sketches of eleven persons of note who 
made a lasting impression upon the author. 
They have all passed away during the years 
ranging from 1949 (Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru) 


• to 1973 (Dr. Tarachand). As Prof. Faruqi 
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~ was himself born іп 1917, he could not have 
* been In close friendly relationship with at 
least some of them who were all very senior 
to hım. He'has, however, described their 
traits as they appeared to him by personal 
~ contact or by their writings. Prof. Faruqi 
is a well-known protagonist of Urdu, and 
has in a way resuscitated that language at the 
` 'Delhi ` University. .Quite naturally Ше 
standard by which һе adjudges the per- 
sonalities of those whom he has described, 45 
' their attitude to that language and the 
extent of the support they have given to 
, it. 


The book ıs full of'anecdotes and epigrams 

as would be expected from an Urduist of 

1 Prof. Faruqi’s calibre, and it is this quality 
- of diction which makes the book fascinating 
' reading. Thus he begins his sketch of Sir 
' Tej Bahadur Sapru's life with the observation 
* that his death was not the death of an 
^ individual but the end of a whole era, for 
“he was the embodiment of that integration 
of cultures which extends from pre-Mohen- 
jodaro days to the present.” He passes on 
to the pen-picture of Asaf Ali, “whose 

- character was moulded by Mahatma Gandhi." 
The character ‘sketch of Maulana Azad is 

- contained in a letter addressed to Faruqi’s 
' friend, Siddiq Ahmad Siddiqi, which he wrote 
on hearing of thé Maulana’s death, and dis- 

« closes the pangs of grief which he experienced 


A sentence about Baba-1-Urdu, Maulavi 
Abdul Haq, would show how Prof. Faruqi 
` has put Abdul Haq’s Ше prior to his migra- 
+ tion to Pakistan, in a nutshell. He says 
“When I opened my eye of consciousness, 
Maulana Abdul Haq’s fame had already 
` spread far and wide. Не was known asa 
~ survivor of the ring of men who once gathered 
round Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, the true 
` successor of Hali, a lover of Urdu, one of the 
` the basic personalities of the Osmania Univer- 
sity, Professor of Urdu at the Osmania and 
: the Delhi Universities and General Secretary 
of the Anjuman Taraqq: Urdu.” 


Professor Faruqi had occasion to meet 

. Jawaharlal Nehru a number of times and was 
greatly impressed by his personality. When 
he heard that Panditji was no more his feelings 
were badly shaken, and he gives vent to them 
by exclaiming that “a pillar has fallen to the 
ground, a light has been extinguished, the 
* mirror of the new India has been broken to 
preces, the vessel of Jamshid in which the 
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whole world could be seen has been taken: 
away for ever.” 
‘It is іп the same vein that the author 
draws pen-pictures of Dr. Zaktr Husain, 
:Ghulam-Saryidam, — Rajagopalachari and 
Tarachand. Life sketches of all these eminent 
persons have been penned by other writers as. 
well; but 1t 1s the reminescent aspect of these 
sketches ав well as Professor Faruqi's 
mastery оуег Urdu which makes. them almost. 
unique. 


"The book 15 well printed in htho, but 
even with the rising cost of the printing 
process, the price seems: 1nordinately high for 
the size of the book 


НК -SHERWANI 
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POLITICS AND SOCIETY, during the 
Early Medieval Period, Collected works of 
Prof. Muhammad Habib, edited bv Prof 
Khaliq Ahmad Nizam}, published by the 

: Peoples Publishing House for the Centre of 
Advanced Study, Department of History, 
Aligarh Muslim University, Vol I, рр 451, 
Rs 50 


This collection of Prof Habib's works, 
which lay buried in various journals, 1s to be 
welcomed not only because 1t 1$ convenient 
to have them іп a single volume but also 
because they are of high scholarly value 


Historians are indebted to tbe late Prof. 
Habib for the immense mdustry апа enthu- 
siasm with which he explored numerous as- 
pects of Medieval Indian history. His learned 
writings represent the fruits of extensive 
original research and teaching over several 
decades. Only опе familiar with the research 
and teaching at the history department of 
Aligarh will realise that it is the ‘Habib 
School’ of thought that has dominated for 
decades and continues to dominate the 
historical teaching and writing at Aligarh even 
after Prof Habib's death 


A student of history cannot failto be 
impressed by the writings of Prof. Нара. 
They are characterized by a unique freshness 
of approach and open new vistas of study and 
interpretations of the medieval institutions, 
both political and cultural. "e 
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The writings of Prof. Habib.cover a wide 
range of themes from historiography and 
Indian*society at the time of the Turkish 
invastons in the 13th century to the role of 
mystics іп Indian society. The volume under 
review 15 aptly divided into three parts with 
an introduction by the editor. The 1ntroduc- 
tion enables the reader to have glimpses of 
Prof Habib’s life and brilliant career as a 
historian and political scientist 


Two pioneering contributions of Prof 
‘Habib to the Indian historiography are the 
application of Historical Materialism to the 
study and writing of history and the discovery 
: of the harm done to Indian historical thinking 
by the works of Sir Henry Elliot. He pointed 
«out that 'Elltot was politically motivated in 
presenting the history of our country m a 
communal perspective. 


These pioneering contributions are cover- 
ed 1n the first part of the volume Approach 
and: Method. By means of a critical analysis 
Prof ‘Habib exposes the fallacious and racial 
атгорапсе of Sir Henry Elliot as seen in the 
latter's work History of India as told by its 
own ‘Historians, which 1s a gross libel on the 
‘Indian people. With his rational and scien- 
tific approach and unbiased interpretations he 
tries to disprove convincingly the wrong 
interpretations of Elliot which were based on 
‘British imperialism ‘In regard to Elliot's 
history, Prof. Habib wrote, “Introduction to 
second Volume of Elliot and Dowson's 
History of India” іп Не nature of critique 


Prof Habib's intellectual sympathies 
were with Marxism and Mysticism This 15 
the foundation of his historical materialism 
and formed the basis of all his writings. His 
‚conviction ‘was that in "the march of man- 
kind it ıs the masses—the worker and the 
peasant—that count most The historical 
landscape should therefore be surveyed not 
from the foot of the royal throne but from 
the peasant's hut and the wroker's cottage." 
“It ıs immaterial] whether the governing class 
was Hinduor Muslim, History can only give 
a good certificate to the extent that ıt served 
the people” (рр. X, 94). 


To understand іп proper perspective the 
Turkish conquest of India in the 13th Century 
afld the socio-economic and cultural back- 
ground of their rule in India it 15 but essential 

to have a clear understanding of the Political 
{п® Economic Organization of Ajam, which 
- . 


Prof. Habib provides in this volume. In a 
thought-provoking chapter, he begins with 
the rise of Islam and then poes on to the 
principles of the Islamic social order before 
describing the introduction of Islam іп Ajam 
(ге Persia and Central Asia) Іп a theore- 
tical digression to explain the position of 
Islamic Revolution in world history, he 
introduces new dimensions іп historiography 
by applying the essence of the doctrine of 
Historical Materialism as propounded by 
Karl Marx in his Preface to Critigue of 
Political Economy Following the schools of 
Marx and Engles, Prof. Habib suggests study 
of history on scientific principles by consider- 
ing ‘human’ as distinct from ‘sectional’ 
viewpoint, and "in terms of universal human 
values as distinct from ‘class-values” and 
'group values." Human history as a whole 
does not know of any chosen people All 
are called, a few are chosen ; and even these 
are dismissed one after the other" (p 39) 


In the third section—the Urban Revolu- 
tion In Northern India—Prof Habib vividly 
describes the Indian society before the 
Ghurian Invasions, the gradual change іп the 
Indian society due to the early Muslim 
immigration into India, and due to the 
Ghurian conquest. With his rational analysis 
and novel ideas Prof Habib discusses "what 
1s called the Muslim, but ıs really the Ghurian 
conquest of India" (p. 61) To the Indian 
Society which has "become weak and helpless. 
owing to the series of contradiction" be 
attributes the main cause which made possible 
the Turkish conquest of India (p 61) 


Again, while discussing the military and 
social aspects of the Ghurian conquest, Prof 
Habib says “Viewed in a proper scientific 
and non-communal perspective 1n the context 
of world-history and of future Indian history, 
the so-called Ghurian conquest of India was. 
really a revolution of Indian City-labourer, 
led by the Ghurian Turks" (p 73) 


Thus the ‘Habib philosophy’ and original 
thinking provided sufficient foundation to the 
students of history to study іп a proper 
perspective without a prejudiced mind 


M reconstruct our history on national 
шев. 


Throughout his Ше Prof. Habib was 
striving hard to encourage students of history 
to study history on scientific principles as a, 
‘normative science’ (р 120). Attheall-ndia ® 
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gathering of historians at Bombay іп 1947 in 
his Presidential Address to the [ndian History 
Congress Prof. Habib stressed the need for 
sewriting the history of India without enmity 
or resentment to the foreigners who ruled 
India and to ‘speak the truth’ (p 120). He 
further exhorted the contemporary historians 
not to show “апу antipathy to the peasants 
and the working classes' (p 121), as was the 
case with the historians of the past who 
belonged to the "bourgeois culture group" 
and whose writings inevitably had coloured 
their vis on 


The second part of the Volume: India 
and the Asiatic Environment consists of four 
articles—The Arabian Apostle, Hindu Society 
in the Early Middle Ages, Indian Culture and 
Social Life at the time of the Turkish Inva- 
sions and Lord of the Assassins Тһе first 
and the last articles viz., the Arabian Apostle 
and Lord of the Assassins, being connected 
topics, should have been printed іп continua- 
tions instead of being separated by about 90 
pages of altogether different articles 


The first article deals with the greatest 
revolution in the religious consciousness of 
mankind, һе, the rise of Islam and its gradual 
propagation beginning with the birth of 
Prophet Muhammad on 9th Rabiul Awwal 
(20 April 571) at Mecca Continuation of 
this narrative 1s to be found 1n the last article 
of the second part which traces the roots of 
the present religious differences that divide 
the Muslim world to the days after the death 
of the Prophet 


The second and the third articles of this 
part are an objective evaluation of the Indian 
culture and social life at the time of the 
Turkish invasions m the 13th century Ап 
extensive use of Alberunt’s Kitabul Hind has 
been made for the analysis of the main 
categories of Indian religious thought with 
corroborative evidence from Manusmritis 
and Indian law books The account given 
in this section (р. 137 ff) would be more 
intelligible if ıt ıs read together with section 
3 of part one—'Indian Society before the 
Ghurian Jnvasions’ (p 59 ff) This article 
appears to be synonymous with “Hindu Society 
in the Early Middle Ages’ covering almost 
identical periods. Though they аге cap- 
tioned differently, 1t may be pointed out that 
before the Ghurian invasions there was hardly 
any difference between ‘Indian’ and ‘Hindu.’ 
e Ночиуег, the subject-matter and the treatment 
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of these two articles are absolutely different. 


Prof. Habib’s fascination for the medieval ; 
mystics on account of their deep humanism, 
concern for the down-trodden and their 
concept of religious devotion, which looked 
upon service to humanity as the highest form 
of devotion, led him to study for the first 
time the life and thought of the early Muslim 
mystics of India. Prof. Habib was the first 
Indian historian who utilized. the mystic 
literature, particularly the malfuzat for his- 
torical purposes 


The third part of the volume 1s devoted 
to Medieval Mysticism. The essays in this 
part are prefaced by an outline history of the 
early Muslim Mysticism from the death of 
Prophet Muhammad and a survey of political 
conditions іп the last half of the 9th century 
when the mystic school arose. Here Prof. 
Habib gives an excellent analysis for the 
understanding of Tasawwuf or the Muslim 
Mysticism with the interpretations of the 
three Islamic sciences — tafisr ( Qur’anic 
exegasis ), hadis (collection and collation of 
the Prophet’s Traditions) and figh (Muslim 
jurisprudence }. Delving deep into mysticism, 
he also traces the influence of Greek thought 
on the mystics Finally, he makes a brief 
survey of the twelve mystic schools based on 
Kashful Mahjub of Shaikh АП Hajwari of the 
llth century (p. 283-90) These schools 
were finally consolidated into two approved 
systems during the first quarter of the 13th 
century and both systems found their expres- 
sion in classical text-books—the Fususul 
Hikam of Shaikh Muhiuddin Ibni Arabi and 
Awariful Ma‘arif of Shaikh Sbihabudin 
Subraward: (р 386-7). 


A detailed account, running into 65 pages, 
of the hfe and works of Hazrat Amir Khusrau 
of Delhi constitutes the second essay of the 
third part. Amir Khusrau was one of the 
chief disciples of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya 
and a great poet of the 14th century. Prof. 
Habib gives brief and critical notices of 
important works of Khusrau quoting here 
and there actual passages from the mathnavis, 
which are an Important source of medieval 
history. 


Shaikh Nasiruddm Mahmud Chiragh-i- 
Dehlavi was one of the greatest saints who 
made people discontinue the practice of 
prostrating before the saints and declared, 


‘It is not lawful to place head on the ground e 
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before a Creature’ (Khairul Majalis, р 157). 
Prof. Hapib gives a vivid account of the life 
and career of this great historical personality 
based exclusively on contemporary sources, 
Khairul Majalis, Fawaidul Fwad, Siyarul 
Arfin, | Siyarul Auhya, etc. He also 
describes the persecution to which the Shaikh 
was subjected by Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughluq. However, the Shaikh kept alive 
the noble traditions of the Chishti ә зай at 
a very critical moment іп its history and 
refused to submit to the dictates of the Sultan 
(p 372) 


Prof. Habib also makes a critical evalua- 
tion of the *Chishti Mystics records of the 
Sultanate Period’ (last essay of the volume) 
With his discerning eye he bas done yeoman 
service by bringing to light the ‘genuine’ and 
‘apoeryphal’ mulfuzat literature He not only 
provides readers with a critical analysis of the 
mystic literature but brings out the disti- 
nguishing features between the genuine and 
fabricated works (with his own hypothesis) 
and makes a comparative study from the 
point of view of historical importance 


The volume with an Index 15 well printed 
Misprints have been corrected carefully іп 
hand at several places. It may be pointed 
out that in the Persian verse quoted by Prof 


Nizami in the introduction (p. хуп), Ol, 


should read Ob j the word Ol beng 


meaningless here. It may also be pointed out 
that Shaikh Burhanuddin Garb never went to 
Gulbarga, as mentioned by Prof Habib (pp. 
363, 389) The Shaikh went to Daulatabad, 
as mentioned by К.А. Nizami himself in 
History of Medieval Deccan, Vol. II, р. 179 f), 
“Sufi Movement in the Deccan " 


The volume which provides an insight 
1040 the politics, society and religion of early 
medieval period 1s a must for the students and 
teachers of Medieval History of not only 
India but also Ajam. Prof Nizam: has 
paid a well merited tribute to Prof Habib by 
stating, "Three generations of the writer of 
these lines have had the pround privilege 
to learn at his feet’ (p. x). 


М.А. NAYEEM 
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STUDIES IN THE FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS OF INDIA, (from the Earhest Times 


to 1974), Prof. H K. Sherwan! Felicitation 
Volume, edited by Dr M Joshi and Dr 

M.A. Nayeem, published by State Archives , 
Andhra Pradesh Government, Hyderabad, 
1975 рр xv/578/Index, 23 and plates, Price 
Rs. 75 


Your reviewer witnessed the release and 
presentation of this book to Professor Haroon 
Khan Sherwani The ceremony lacked 
neither eclat nor eloquence The Maharshtra 
Governor, Nawab Ап Yavar Jung, the 
Andhra Pradesh Chief Minister, Mr J. 
Venga] Rao, Mr. М. Ramesan, Member, 
Board of Revenue, the Editors of this volume, 
and other eminent persons were not only 
present but spoke, and Prof. Sherwani 
responded Your reviewer, along with others, 
rejoiced that a distinguished historian, and 
incidentally also one who has for years been 
such a pillar of this journal, was being 
befittingly honoured 


The quality of the contributions is 
uneven With forty odd writers represented, 
some unevenness 1s of course inevitable. 
Nevertheless, іп a serious study of this kind 
some qualitative standard both of content and 
presentation has to be maintained. Even in 
a Felicitation Volume discrimination bas to 
be exercised on what to accept and what to 
politely decline. 


'The book opens with a chapter on Prof. 
Sherwanir's profile His son has written a 
17-page hfe sketch It !s obvious that it 15 
difficult for a son to write objectively about 
his father, especially in the latter's life-time. 


Dr. P M. Joshi’s piece on Prof 
Sherwanir's "Evolution of a Historian” is a 
worthy effort. He brings out well Prof. 
Sherwanir's constant striving to be fair. 


Dr Joshi then contributes a fine miro- 
ductory chapter "India und the World (Mutual 
Cultural Contacts)" of 57 pages It is 
magisterial and comprehensive. Not only 
does he refer to the acknowledgement made 
by the astronomer Varahamira (507-587 A О) 
of our debt to the Greeks and Romans, but 
remarks that 500 years later Indians were 
conscious of the debt they owed to al-Beruni 
and that "in former times the Hindus used 
to acknowledge ıt.” Dr. Joshi himself has 
apparently been unaffected by Mr. Veda 
Vyas's Space Age technology. 


Section I—Political and Diplomatic 
Relations—opens with a 26-page article by 
° 
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Dr. В.С. Majumdar entitled “India's Rela- 
tions with Countries m Asia (Cultural and 
Political) 600 BC to 1200 АП” The 
cultural part adds little to what Dr. Joshi has 
already told us. 


Dr. N Ramesan's well-written essay 
(6pp) on "Some Aspects of Foreign Relations 
т Ancient India" is fascinating but tantalis- 
ingly brief. Не rightly says: "Only a careful 
study of all the collected epigraphical material 
will enable us to gauge with some certitude 
the element of foreign policy in ancient 
India". The Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
epics only give us a poetical dramatic picture 
of them, just as Homer's poems do of pre- 
historic Greece. 


Dr Shaukat Ali Kban's short paper 
(7. pp) on “Indo-Arab Relations Before 
Muhammad bin Qasim” contains material 
which would have been both meaningful and 
interesting had it been properly written up 


Dr. BR. Chatterji contributes two 
pages on "The Chola Struggle with Shrivijaya 
(in Sumatra) for Maritime Supremacy in the 
Strait of Malacca.” Не concludes by asking 
"Who was the victor m the last bout—the 
Cholas or the Shrivijaya rulers of Sumatra" 
and answers ` "Further research work 15 meted 
(needed ?) on this question." 


Fr Anthony D‘Costa’s article on “Indo- 
Portuguese Relations (1498-1550)" based 
largely on Gaspar Correa's (who came to 
India іп 1512 and served as Alfonso d'AI- 
buquerque's secretary) History of India is a 
fine contribution. Well written (mercifully 
almost free from misprints), ıt is almost an 
oasis for the reader 1n search of fresh infor- 
mation imparted in palatable form. Your 
reviewer derived personal gratification from 
learning that its writer was the Director of 
the Institute named after the late Fr. Heras 
S.J., his own old professor of history. 


The late Dr. Mu'id Khan's paper on the 
"Indo-Portuguess Struggle for Maritime 
Supremacy (as gleaned from an Arabic Urjuza: 
Fathul Mubiyn)" gives interesting contem- 
porary evidence of the well-established 
tradition of the Zamorm’s and his 
predominantly Hindu subjects’ excellent 
relations with the Muslims (composed largely 
of Arab traders and serving-men) settled 
among them; and how they fought together 
against Portuguese attempts at religious and 
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political hegemony. Тһе inclusion of the 
translation of the whole poem of 534 lines to 
illustrate this seems excessive, as the poem 
has little other шегі. The historical purpose 
would have been served by quoting a few 
couplets with explanatory comments 


Mr Ghulam Mohammad Nizamuddin 
Maghrebi gives an interesting account of 
Ottoman - Gujarat Relations” developed 
particularly as a result of Portugal’s rise as a 
sea power and her dominance ın Indian waters. 
Hıs account of the career and accomplish- 
ments of the Turkish Admiral, Ali Reis, whets 
one’s appetite for more. Unfortunately the 
writer's English seems unable to cast off the 
spell of Urdu over it. 


Dr Jagadish Narayan Sarkar has written 
a useful account of “Maghal-Persian Rivalry 
in the 16th and 17th Centuries.” He rightly 
sees it as an attempt by all concenred—India, 
Iran, the Ottoman Empire, Transoxiana—to 
preserve a balance of power in the area, tilted 
of course іп its own favour. The point that 
Aurangzeb's zeal for crushing the two Deccani 
Sultanates was motivated by the need to end 
Byapur and Golconda’s  extra-territorial 
loyalty to and affiliation with Iran as any 
other, 1s well made. 


Dr. AR Kulkarni‘s paper on “Shivaji 
and the English Factors" shows up Shivaji as 
a fair-minded and far-sighted statesman. Its 
relevance here, as pointed out, 1s that Shivajr’s 
practice became the model on which Amatya 
based his treatise Ajnapatra that subsequently 
governed Marhatta policy. 


The volume under review contains an 
article by Dr. Aniruddha Ray on “Some 
Aspects of French-Bijapur Relations, 1672-76” 
and one by Dr. Sarojini Regani on “French 
Influence іп the Deccan." After these two 
papers, we come to Dr. V.K. Bawa's "The 
French in India: The Case of Hyderabad." 
It is well written, well constructed and argued. 
His suggestions of the lines on which further 
work on this whole subject should be done— 
namely, taking an integrated view of India as 
a whole, and placing the various regional 
pictures in the context of all-India situation, 
are so obvious that at first one is inclined to 
be rather irritated that such platitudindus 
advice should be tendered in such a book. 
Seeing however the way in which so much haw 
been written elsewhere here, one realises that 
Dr, Bawa knows what he was about. ẹ ° 
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Dr. Horst Kruger's 30-page article with 
a three-ine heading: "India's Freedom 
Struggle and Beginnings of Solidarity between 
National Liberation Movements before World 
War I In various countries" is a typical 
example of Germanic scholarship thorough 
informative but pedantic 


Dr M. Saber Khan's 10-page article 
entitled: “India іп Hispano-Arabic Litera- 
ture—An Eleventh century source for ancient 
Indian Sciences and Culture,” with 16 pages 
of bibliographical notes and an additional 5 
pages of Arabic text 1s interesting, but the 
scholarship displayed seems rather excessive 
In its ostentation. 


The Joint Editir, Dr. М A. Nayeem, has 
contributed an article entitled. “Foreign 
Cultural Relations of the Bahmanis" Не 
seems to assume that, as the Khwaja was a 
great statesman and administrator, his foreign 
correspondence must ipso facto also be a 
masterpiece of literary апа diplomatic. art. 
Unfortunately, it is nothing of the sort—at 
least the examples given They are noting 
more than samples of the usual high-flown 
bombastic exchange of flattery, insincerity, 
‘sifartsh’ and ‘mutlab’ that characterised 
Persian correspondence between unequals 
during this peroid. 


Dr МА Gorekar writes оп "Indo- 
Persian Relations, Cultural Exchanges 
between the Mughals and the Safavids” He 
makes the usual generalisations on the subject, 
but does not take the trouble of substantiat- 
ing them with a review of the less well-known 
actual evidence on which they are based. 
The essay 1s sketchy; not well written either. 
One fails to understand what the last sentence 
of the paragraph “Translation of Sanscrit 
works into Persian" on page 410 means. 


Dr. Ziyaud-din A. Desai writes. (13 pp) 
on "Relation of India with. Middle-Eastern 
Countries during the Sixteenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries.” This is a stimulating paper. 
One wishes 1t was longer. Indeed, the subject 
demands it His observation: “Their (con- 
temporary Arab writers") accounts are also 
important for providing an insight into the 
composition of the present rather distinct 
etRnic groups of the local population in these 
parts (Gujarat) of the country, and the pattern 
of their professions, which in a way does not 
seem to have much altered, descended as they 
Sre fgom these foreign nobles and mercenary 
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captains" itself, opens up an interesting field 
for sociological and anthropological study. 


Dr. Muhammad Taqi Moqtaderi (re- 
cently Iranian Consul-General at Hyderabad) 
writes on “Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and 
Iran" This ts really only an eye-witness 
poetical account of the sage's visit to Iran in 
1932  Assuch it 1s charming, but hardly 
relevant to the theme of this book. 


Dr. Karen Leonard's paper on the 
“British Impact on  Hyderabad-Cultural 
Change and Bureaucratic Modernization in 
the 19th Century Hyderabad: Mulkis, Non 
Mulkis and the English" throws interesting 
hight on Sir Salar Jung Ps policies and 
personahty. To feature here however it ought 
to have been co-related to an all-India per- 
spective, as advocated by Dr. V K. Bawa 
earlier. 


Dr. Vinod P. Dwivedi contributes a 
brief paper to show". that the (sic) ivory and 
its beautifully craved products have been 
favourite items of export from India since 
ancient times even as they continue to be so 
to-day." This is a pretty well-established 
fact, hardly needing reiteration here. He 
tells us nothing about Its cultural, religious, 
or even economic significance. 


The Rev. Teotonio R.de Souza writes on 
the “Xenddi Tax—A phase in the history of 
Luso-Hindu relations 1n Goa ( 1704-1841 )." 
This contains some interesting information 
on the Portuguese outlook on Indians It 
would have been better placed as a footnote 
to Dr Anthony D’Costa’s earlier article on 
Indo-Portugal Relations. 


Dr. Lotika Varadarajan's piece on the 
"Foreign Trade of Surat ( 1650-1700 )" sheds 
some side-light on the state of India's foreign 
trade, economy and administration during 
the declining years of the Mughal Empire, 
but ıt covers too restricted a field for inclusion 
as а separte item in a book like this. 


Dr. М. Benjamin’s article on “Тһе 
British and the Lascar Sailors of India (с. 
1790-1855),” incorrectly abbreviated to “Тһе 
British and the (sic) Indian Sailors" in the 
text again covers too limited a field for 
inclusion here. 


Dr. V.J. Belfigolio’s article on “India’s ` 


Trade Relations with the United States of 


` 
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America ( 1900-37) ” 48 neither very informa- , 


ve nor suggestive. The reference to the 


MENO "Year Economic Plans” іп 1930's is 


obscure 1 
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all references of foreign influence on Indian 
history should go, just as references to 
Trotsky disappeared іп Stalin's time, and to 
Stalin himself during the Khrushchev period. 

Warming up, Mr. Vyas asserts “His (Prof 

Zaitsev's) research which is now widely 
acclaimed (unfortunately the plaudits have 
not yet reached your reviewer's ears) proves 
Space travel as a fact in the days of Ramayana 
and Mahabharata " Jules Verne also took 
us round the world 1n 80 days H G. Wells 
gave us the “Time Machine”, and earlier in 
The Arabian Nights we had not only the 
Magic Carpet that flew, but the Enchanted 
Horse on which the Prince shot through the 
skies like lightning. For Mr. Vyas, one 
presumes, this is proof enough of the existence 
of these devices at the time these books were 
written Тһе editor has not done justice 
either to Mr Vyas or hbis readers He should 
not have juxtaposed this Space Age product 
along with the Earth-bound fossils of his 
other contributors 


Finally, we have Section VI Numis- 
matics Dr А. Hameed Siddiqui writes on 
*Foreign Coins Current іп South India 
(Earliest times to 13th Century) " The article 
covers only a rather limited area and period 
It might perhaps have served a better purpose 
had it been written for the Economic Section, 
and an attempt made to relate 1t with India's 
foreign trade. 


The black-and-white plates are not very 
exciting or even illuminatthg, except those of 
the Gol Gumbaz, the site. plans of the Taj 
Mahal, and the Nepalese sculpture 


In conclusion, it may be mentioned that 
the volume under review contains a number 
of printing mistakes. However, your reviewer 
would like to stress that he does appreciate 
the immensity and the complexity of the task 
undertaken—a pioneer effort, which for that 
reason alone deserves greater commendation 
than what might appear has been given above. 


Bapr-up-Din TYABJL 


‘Select Articles From Learned Journals 


Adab, Quarterly literary Dari Magazine, Kabul University, Kabul, Afgha- 
nistan, Vol XXII, No 4, March 1975. 


T lá eile 22.1 ox خسرو‎ 
Annali, Istituto Orientale Di Napoli, Vol. XXXV, Nuova Serie XXV, 


Fascicolo: 1 and 2, 1975. 


II trattatello di Hunain Ibn Ishaq sulla profilassi e terapia dei denti. 
—QGriUsEPPE CELENTANO 


Intorno а un “Mihrab” di Mossul 
—VINCENZO STRIKA 


Archi Orientalm, Quarterly Journal of African, Asian and :Latin American 
Studies, 1, Volume 43/1975. 


Nationalism and the Armed Forces of Independent Indonesia 
--Корогв MRAZEK 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, 
Vol. XXXVIII, Part, 2, 1975. 


The position and power of the Mamluk Sultan 
—P.M. Нот 
Islam amd the Modern Age, Vol. VI, No. 3, August, 1975. 


The Role of the Qur'àn in the Development of the Shari'a 
—HIDAYATULLAH 


The Qur'àn in Secular India 
--Навнім Amir Aur 
Middle East Journal, Vol 29, No. 2, 1975. 
Authority Patterns and the Afghan Coup of 1973 
— CHRISTINE Е. Ripout 
Muslim World, Vol. LXV, No 2, April, 1975. 


А Modernist view of Islam and other Religions 
° —WILLIAM E. SHEPARD 


Cordova Welcomes its Muslim Friends 
s —MIKEL DE EPALZA 
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Mujalla Majma-al-Lughat-al-Arabiah Ba-Damisq, Vol. L, No. 1 and 2, 1975. 
قسط اول ) الد كتور شاكر المحام‎ ( мА غريب‎ ó ул ots 
للا صوات اللغوية الد كتور رمضان عبد آلتواب‎ ¿LS و التر‎ еШ) ol pall 
өле аз و سعادتها الاستاذ‎ WY! شقارة‎ 
المحام‎ Seals الدكتور‎ (об) ى غريب الحديث‎ уул OLS 
Z.D.M.G. Band 125—Heft 1, 1975 
The Qur’än Reciter on the Battlefield and concomitant issues 
—J]uvwsorr, G.H.A. 
Dehkhoda's Place in the Iranian Constitutional Movement 
—Yousor!, GHOLAM HosEYN 


Review of Some Articles From Selected Journals 


М. AsGHAR ASHRUFF 


THE MEANING OF PRAYER IN 
MAULANA | JALALUDDIN ВАГКНГ8 
WORK by Dr. Аппешапе Schimmel— 
Afghanistan Historical and Cultural Quar- 
terly, Vol 27, Number 3, December, 1974 


In the second century А Н. (twelfth century 
A D.) following the decline of the central 
power of the Caliphate and the rise of in- 
dependent kingdoms and principalities in the 
Islamic world, Sufism was no longer the 
simple individual piety of mystically inclined 
Muslims, as it had been in the time of Hasan 
Basri and Junyd Baghdadi, but had developed 
into a wider system with its own complex 
patterns, conventions, theosophic thought 
and pious activity. The foundations of this 
new Sufism were laid by al-Ghazali (d 1111), 
Abdul Qadir Gilani (d. 1166), founder of the 
still widespread Quadriyah order, Yahya 
Suhravardi (d. 1191), founder of lllumina- 
tionst (Ishraq) school of Sufi thought, 
Najmuddin Kubra (d. 1221), whose teachings 
led to the foundation of the Kubraviyyah 
order, which probably directly influenced the 
father of Jalaluddin Rumi, Mubyuddin Ibn 
al-Arabi (d. 1240), cosmologist and one of 
the greatest Sufi theoreticians, and Jalaluddin 
Rumi (d. 1273), one of the four or five greatest 
Persian poets on whose teachings the 
Mevleviyyah order was organised and was in 
existence in the Ottoman Empire until it was 
abolished in Kamalist Turkey in the after- 
math of the First World War. This period 
ш the history of Islamic Thought may well 
be called the Golden Age of organised Sufism. 


The most popular and perhaps the most 
frequent exposition of the Sufi vision was 
in poetry of unsurpassed beauty While in 
Arabic the Sufi experience of divine love took 
the form of familiar love poetry, besides 
mystical experiences, the entire gamut of 
Sufi vision of life was expressed in Persian їп 
long narrative couplet poems called the 
*masnavi." The greatest of these Sufi poems 
is tte “Masnavi-e-Ma’navi” or the Poem of 
Inner Meanings composed in the years just 
fellowing 1255 by Jalaluddin Rumi. The 
article under review deals with just one aspect, 
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viz , the meaning of prayer, among the endless 
series of anecdotes, 1deas and the highly 
mystical meanings of Qur’anic verses con- 
tained іп the Masnavi 


The article begins with the wide fame 
enjoyed іп Western intellectual circles of the 
story 1n the third book of the Masnavi, in 
which Satan misled a person who had been 
praying the whole night, by pointing out the 
absence of verbal response from God, but the 
Most High sent Khizr to him іп a dream, 
who explains that the very ardour with which 
the worshipper prays is in reality "My drawing 
of thee towards Me " The writer then mentions 
the orientalists who brought this story to 
light, viz, F GH Thouluch, K V. Zettensteen, 
М Soderblem and finally К.А. Nicholson 
and says that the Masnavi's story on prayer 
gained fame through these channels and that 
the verses quoted by them constitute only 
"the quintessence of Moulana's innumerable 
sentences, verses and the whole poems on 
prayer which rank from simple ritual prayer 
and its obligations to the highest summit. of 
mystical meditations " 


The writer correctly points out that the 
idea іп the Masnavi that whenever any one 
prays earnestly 1n the right way, being moved 
by God, he will get the response from God 
who dwells in his soul, is not Jalaluddin's 
own but is based on а Prophetic tradition 
widely known in Sufi circles tbat when the 
slave calls “О my Lord," God says “Неге I 
am at your service, my servant, ask, and it 
will be given unto thee." Sura 5/59 "He 
loves them and they love Him" was interpreted 
by the Sufis as indicating God's love for the 
mystic preceding the latter's love for Him. 
There are many passages in th e Masnavi, 
says the writer, which describe the deep 
mental changes which result from prayer but 
the most beautiful among these verses, іп his 
opinion, are those describing Daqugi's prayer 
in which the worshipper is completely annihi- - 
lated іп God. Ы 
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Daquqi advanced to perform the prayer 
the company wore satin robes and he 
with an embroidered border, 


When they pronounced the Takbirs, they 
went forth from this world, like a sacrifice 


O Imam, the meaning of Takbir 18 this: 
"We have become a sacrifice, O God, be- 
fore Thee " 


At the moment of slaughtering you say 
Allah Akbar even to (do) іп slaughtering 
the fleshly soul which ought to be killed. 


The body is like Ismail, and the spirit. hke 
Abraham the spirit has pronounced the 
Takbir over the noble boby 


In the story of the prayer of the Israilite 
in the Masnavi, the writer correctly brings 
out again that here the “prayer 1s both 
supplication, springing from the presence of 
God ın the heart and answered by God and 
the Zikr (recollection ), which culminates in 
the absorption of the recollecting subject in 
the recollected object." 


On the subject of performing constant 
Zikr, the writer quotes the beautiful passage * 


And think so intensely of God that you 
forget yourself until you be annihilated in 
the Called One, where there 1s neither call- 
ing nor call 


The infinitude of constant prayer has 
been brought out in this moving passage 


The drowning and unconsciousness of the 
soul so that all these forms remain without. 
At that time there is no room even for 
Gabriel who ıs pure 1D spirit. 


That is what the Prophet 18 said to һауе 
experienced when he stood in the Divine 
Presence and had “a time with God” when 
even Gabriel had to wait outside while this 
most intimate conversation took place 
between the Creator and the created 


The writer again quotes a. passage from 
one of Jalaluddin's letters to illustrate the 
point that when one is annihilatd in the 
Divine Presence, the worshipper partakes the 
Divine Light. 


This is indeed a most interesting article 
and is replete with beautiful and moving 
passages from the Masnavi, a few of which 
are reproduced below ; 


On the opening Sura, viz., the Fateha : 
God has put a kingdom into the Fathafor 


e thesincere without trouble of spear and shield. 
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On the manifestation of the words of the 
Feteha even in the attitude of the trees in the 
Garden: 


“We worship Thee" 1s ın winter the prayer 
of the Garden ; 
In spring it says “То Thee we ask for help." 


“We worship Thee" ( means ) I have come 
to Thy door, 

Open the portal of Joy, dont keep me any 
longer distressed. 


"We ask for help" . (that means) from the 
wealth of fruits I have become broken—O 
Helper, watch me well. 


Praise of the formula of Istighfar, 1.e., 
“Т ask God's forgiveness" : 


He makes all the sins of the trespasser fall 
like leaves in December. 


He inspires the ear of those who speak ill 
the excuse for sins. 


On prayers that are not answered reveal- 
ing God’s eternal wisdom 


Thanks be to God that this prayer was 
rejected . I thought 1t loss but 1t has turned 
out to be a gain 


Many are the prayers which are loss and 
destruction, and from kindness the Holy 
God does not hear them. 


The article ends with reference to the 
interpretation by Iqbal of Rumms “idea of 
the dialogue between man and God—A God 
who longs to be known, loved and worshipped 
and therefore creates the world and what 1s 
lu 1t; a God who teaches man how to address 
Him cause a change іп man's conscious- 
ness so that he, finally, conforms to the 
Eternal will 10 loving surrender and experience 
that his prayers—even though not answered 
verbally—bave led him to a new level of 
experience and thus yielded unexpected fruit 
for his spiritual life." 


Although the translation of the several 
passages from the Masnavi reproduced in the 
article 1s relatively accurate and sometimes 
also moving, it 1s no substitute for the 
haunting melody and beauty of the original 
Persian and illustrates the inherent difficulties 
faced by any translator. There are several 
English translations of the Мавпауі available 
among which those 1n verse try to imitate the 
poetic effect 'at the expense sometimes of the 
“ideas іп their nuances,” while the píbse 
translation in 8 volumes by R.A. Nicholson, 


though extremely accurate, is not ver? 
readable, being rather heavy. * 1 
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The Serfs of Islamic Society under the 
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Al-Birüni's Longitudes and their Conversion 
into Moderns Values, bv Dr Hasan Askari 
Kazmr. 


Concept of the Qutb Minar, by Dr В. 
Nath, I, 43. 

Harmonious Proportions of the Тау Mahal, 
by Mr. H.I.S. Kanwar, I 1. 

Islamic. Naturalistic Conception of Abio- 
genesis—The views of Ibn Tufayl, by Prof. 
Sami S. Hawi, I 23. 

Ishwardas А Hindu Chromcler of 


Aurangzeb's Reign, by Mr. Tasneem 
Ahmad, IV, 223. 


Modern Biographies of the Life of the 
Prophet Mohammad іп Arabic, by Dr. 
Antonie Wessels II, 99, 
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` works of a great Muslim thinker and moral reformer, Imâm 


al-Ghazáli, whose sole concern was to live a truly religious 
and moral life and to guide the Islamic community іп the same 
direction. 

The first chapter of this book defines the nature апа 
characteristics of the ethical system of this outstanding mora- 
list. The remaining six chapters deal with the system In its 
entirety with. particular reference to 1ts background concepts 
and underlymg principles. All major problems of Islamic 
ethics are discussed 1n some detail so that the reader may have 
a better knowledge about Islamic morals and values The 
author's careful examination of the observations made by 
other writers on important points of al-Ghazali’s ethics should 
be of great interest especially to scholars. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE FOREWORD 
BY 
PROFESSOR WATT 


“This book on al-Ghazáli's ethics may be commended to 
those interested 1n the field. Tt is not, of course, a history of 
Islamic ethics, although it sets al-Ghazali m his historical 
context. But it offers the most comprehensive account to 
date of the ethical thought of one of the leading Muslim 
writers, who combined in himself something from each of 
the traditional, the philosophical and the sufistic tendencies. 
It has also various special virtues It studiously avoids 
references to any of the numerous works ascribed to al-Ghaz- 
ali whose authenticity has been doubted. At the same time, 
however, the author has read widely іп the generally accepted 
works, and has studied some seventeen of these 1n addition 
to the magisterial Iya.' He 1s also familiar with contemporary 
ethical discussions 1n the West. 

"The ordinary reader 1n. Europe and America finds al- 
Ghazali one of the easiest of Muslim writers to approach, 
mainly because of the openness and almost ‘modern’ outlook 
of his autobiographical work, Тһе clarity of his style and 
limpidity of his thought make him а good author through 
whom to introduce Islamic ethics to the West and to modern- 
minded Muslims." 
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pp. 1-398: Price Rs 2250 £ 1.30 $ 3.00 
Vol. Hi : Second Edition (Husaynun to Sa‘idun) 
pp. 1-592: Price Rs. 22.50 £130 $ 3.00 
Vol П/п: Second Edition (Sulaymün to Zubaynun) 
pp 1-381: Price Rs. 22 50 £ 1.30 $ 3.00 
Vol. IIIA : (Abdullah to Ubaydun) 
pp. 1-460 - Price Rs, 21.50 í120$290 
Vol. ІШІ: Second Edition (Ubaydun to Umayrun) 
pp. 1-555. Price Rs. 22.50 £ 1.30 $ 3.00 
14. AL-IKMAL 
by al-Amir al-Hafiz Abū Nasr ‘Alı b. Hibatullah Ibn Máküla (d. 475 A.H./1082 A.D ) 
Vol.1: pp. 1-575 Price Rs. 31 25 £ 1.75 $420 
Vol II: рр. 1-612: Рпсе Кв 31.25 -do- 
Vol. III : pp. 1-421 : Price Rs. 25.00 £ 1.40 $ 3.35 
Vol. IV : pp 1-589: Price Rs 3125 £ 1.75 $ 4.20 
Vol. V: pp 1-294: Price Rs. 20.00 £1.15 $ 2.70 
Vol. VI : pp. 1-433 : Price Rs. 31.25 £ 1.75 $ 4.20 
15. AL-ANSAB 
by Al-Imám Abū Sa‘d ‘Abdul Kareem b Muhammad b. Mansûr at-Tamimi as- 
Sam'üni (d. 562 А.Н./1166 A.D.) 
Vol. I: pp. 1-423 : Price Rs. 31.25 £ 1.75 $ 4.20 
Vol. П: рр 1-426: Price Rs. 31,25 -do- 
Vol П: рр. 1-476 ° Price Rs. 31.25 -do- 
Vol. ТУ: pp 1-343: Price Rs 25.00 £ 1.40 $ 3.35 
Vol. V: pp 1-472: Price Ks. 31.25 £1.75 $ 4.20 
Vol. VI: pp. 1-384: Price Rs 28.00 £160 $ 3.75 
16. TADHKIRATU'L HUFFAZ (Fourth Edition) 
by Shamsuddin adh-Dhahabi (d. 748 А Н.) 
Vol. I ` рр. 1-372: Price Rs. 40,50 £ 2.25 $ 5.40 
Vol. II pp 413-778. Price Rs. 35.50 £ 2.00 $ 4.75 
Vol. Ш · рр 1-441 ° Price Rs. 40.25 £ 2.25 $ 5.40 
Vol. IV: рр. 1-477: Price Rs. 42.00 £ 2.35 $ 5.60 
17. THIQAT IBN HIBBAN 
by Mohammed Bin Hibban 
Vol. I: pp. 1-322: Price Rs. 22.00 £ 1.25 $ 2,95 
Vol. H ` (in print) 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE PROPHET 
18. KITABU'L WASILA 


by Abu Hafs Omer b Mohd b al-Khazer al-Mulla al-Musalli 


(d. 570 A Н./1174 A.D ) 


Vol. ШІ: pp. 1-381: Price Rs. 34.00 
Vol Шип; pp. 1-284. Price Rs. 26.00 


Vol. Шу : pp. 1-338 : Price Rs. 35.00 
` ARABIC PROVERBS 
19. ?N-MUSTAQSA FI AMTHALI'L ‘ARAB 


e Vol I: , pp. 1-161 : Price Rs. 25.00 
° a Vol. H: pp. 1-134. Price Rs. 25.00 


by Abu'l-Qasim Mahmud b. ‘Umar al-Zamakhshari (d. 538 A.H./1144 A.D.) 


£ 1.50 $ 3.35 
-do- 
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LITERATURE 


20, AL-HAMASATUL BASARIYYAH | 
by Sadruddin “АН b. Abu’l Faraj Al-Husain Al-Basart (d. 659 A.H./1260 А.О?) 
Vol. I: рр. 1-283 Ртісе Ёз. 18-75 £ 1-10 $ 2-50 
Vol. П: with detailed indices 
pp. 1-534 1: Price Rs. 25-00 £ -40 $ 3-35 
21. KITABUL MUJTANA (Third Edition) 
by Ibn Duraid (d. 31 A.H.) : 
pp. 1-100 - Price Rs 5-25 £ 0-30 $ 00-70 
22. AL-MUHAMMADUN MINASH-SHU‘RA 
by Ibnu'l Ои (d. 646 А.Н.) 
Vol. I: pp. 1-360 Price Rs 28-00 


£ 
Vol. II рр. 355-624 +ındıces Rs. 22-50 £ 
DICTIONARY OF TRADITION 


23, GHARIB-UL-HADITH 
by Abu ‘Ubaid Qasim b. Sallam-al-Harawi (d. 224 A.H./838 A.D.) 


Vol. 1: pp. 1-371: Price Rs 25-00 £ 1-40 $ 3-35 

Vol II: рр. 1-309. Price Rs. 23-25 £ 1-30 $ 3-10 

Vol. III : pp. 1-489. Price Rs. 31-25 £ 1-75 $ 4-20 

Vol. IV: pp. 1-501 ° Prıce Rs 31-25 -do- 
HISTORY 


24. AL-MUNAMMAQ 
by Muhammad b. Habib al-Baghdadi (d. 245 A.H./859 A.D.) 
pp. 1-547 + indices : Price Rs. 47-25 £ 2-65 $ 6-30 
25. KITABUL ILMAM 
by an-Nuwairy (d. 775 А.Н./1372 A.D.) 


Vol. T pp 1-324. Price Rs. 25-50 £ 1-42 $ 3-40 
Vol. II : pp. 1-367 - Price Rs. 29-00 11-65 $ 3-90 
Vol. Ш: pp. 1-377 Price Rs. 34-00 { 1-90 $ 4-55 
Vol. ТУ: pp. 1-357: Price Rs. 32-00 £ 1-80 $ 4-30: 
Vol. V: pp. 1-419 ` Price Rs. 29-00 £ 1-65 $ 3-90 
Vol. VI: pp. 1-433: Price Rs. 29-00 -do- 
26. INBAU'L GHUMR BI ABNATI'L'UMR $ 
by Ibn Hajr al-“Asqalani (d. 852 A.H./1449 A.D.) 
Vol. I: pp. 1-326: Price Rs, 25-00 £ 1-40 83-35 
Vol. II : pp. 1-380 : Price. Rs. 30-00 £ 1-70 $ 4-09 
Vol. III : pp. 1-421 ° Price Rs. 32-00 £ 1-80 $ 4-30 
Vol. ТУ: рр. 1-356: Price Rs 32-00 £ 1-80 $ 4-30 
Vol. V: pp. 1-356 : Price Rs 21-00 £ 1-20 $ 2-80 
Vol. VI: pp. 1-275 : Price Rs. 18-00 £ 1-00 $ 2-40 
Vol. УП: pp 1-486- Price. Rs. 40-00 £ 2-25 $ 5-33 
Vol. VIII : pp. 1-456 : Price Rs 35-00 £ 2-00 $ 4-70: 
27. KITABUL FUTUH 
by Төп A'tham Al-Kufi (d. about 314 A.H./926 A.D.) 
Vol. I: pp. 1-355: Price Rs. 27-75 £ 1-55 $ 3-70 
Vol. П: pp. 1-505: Price Rs. 39-25 £ 2-20 $ 5-25 
Vol. IH: pp 1-331: Price Rs. 30-00 £ 1-70 $ 4-00 
Vol. ТУ: pp. 1-271: Price Rs. 15-00 £ 0-90 $ 2-007 * 
Vol V: pp. 1-326 : Price Rs. 20-00 £ 1-15 $ 2-70: 
Vol. УІ: pp. 1-335: Price Rs. 22-00 £ 1-15 $ 2-95 
E Vol. VII : pp. 1-334: Price Rs. 28-00 £ 1-60 $ 3-75 
уо үш 4 рр. 1-367: Price Rs. 30-00 £ 1-50 $ 4-50 e 
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28 TARIKH JURJAN (Second Edition) 
by Hamza b Yusuf as-Sahmi (d 427 А.Н) 


p. 1-927 : Price Rs 89-00 £ 4-95 $ 11-90 
%9. 4D-DURAR-AL-KAMINA (Second Edition) 
Vol I: pp 1-587* Price Rs. 37-00 42-10% 4-95 
Vol II. pp 1-405 Price Rs. 34-00 £ 1-90 $ 4-60 
Vol HI: pp 1-305. Price Rs 26-00 £ 1-50 $ 3-47 
Vol IV ` рр, 1-333. Price Rs. 28-00 £ 1-75 $ 3-75 
JURISPRUDENCE 


30 KITABUL ASL 
by Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaiban: (d. 189 A.H./804 А D.) 


Vol I: pp 1-524: Price Rs. 45-00 42-50 $ 6-00 
Vol II рр 1-555: Price Кв 43-00 12-40% 5-75 
Vol III рр 1-543 Price Rs 45-00 £ 2-50 5 6-00 
Vol IV Pt Ipp 1-461 Price Rs 46-00 £ 2-55 $ 6-15 
Vol. IV ; Pt. II pp 1-269 ° Price Rs. 28-00 £ 1-55 $ 3-75 
BIOGRAPHY 
31 NUZHATOL-KHWATER 
by Abdul-Hayy Al-Lukhnawı (d. 1341 A.H./1923 A.D.) 
Vol II (Second Edition) рр 1-214۰ Price Rs 12-50 £ 0-70 $ 1-70 
Vol. III -do- pp. 1-998 Price Rs, 18-00 £ 1-00 $ 2-40 
Vol. IV -do- pp 1-439 Price Rs. 28-00 £ 1-56 $ 3-75 
Vol УШ. pp 1-575 Price Rs. 52-00 £ 2-90 $ 6-95 


32. AL-HIND FIL 'AHDIL ISLAMI 
by Abdul-Hayy Al-Lukbnawi (d 1341 A H./1923 А.Р) 
pp. 523: Price Rs. 57-00 £ 3-20 $ 7-60 


33. SIFATUS SAFWA (Second Edition) 
by Abul Faraj Ibnul Jawzi (d. 597 А.Н) 


Vol I pp. 1-343. Price Rs 32-25 £ 1-80 $ 4-30 

Vol H pp 1-316 Price Rs 30-00 £ 1-70 5 4-00 

Vol III. pp 1-309: Price Rs 28-00 £ 1-55 $ 3-75 

Vol. IV pp 1-443: Price Rs. 48-00 £ 2-70 $ 6-40 
PHILOSOPHY 


34. KITABUR RÜH (Fourth Edition) 
by Ibn'il-Qayyim (d. 751 A H.) 
pp. 1-355 : Price Rs. 15-00 £ 0-85 $ 2-00 


Nore: Price are subject to change without notice. 








Binding of all kinds is also undertaken in this Bureau. 
Full Calico Half Bound 


For books less than 300 pp. Rs 6-00 P —sh. 10 51-25, Rs 7-00 P.— sh. 17 $ 1-75. 
more than 300 pp. Rs 6-50 P —sh. 15 81-50 Rs. 7-50P.—sh 18 $2-00 
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